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PREFACE 


This book is the thesis submitted by me for the Ph.D. 
Degree of the University of Madras. It seeks to give an 
account of the Saiva Siddhanta system, as presented in Tamil 
literature, and evaluate it in the light of critical idealism. 
This latter aspect together with other critical considerations, 
and a comparison of the Siddhanta with the alien schools 
constitute the original contribution of the book. The author’s 
own personal religious convictions, which are Christian, have 
as far as possible been kept in the background, in the 
interests of an objective presentation. 

Besides the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta works, a few other 
sources were also consulted. In the case of the 1 Pauskara 
Agama ’ and ‘ Pauskara Bhasya which are in Sanskrit, some 
manuscript translation notes made by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, (Reader, Department of Philosophy. Madras Univer¬ 
sity) , weije used. An article entitled, ‘ Truth in Saiva 
Siddhanta ’ by the same author was also found valuable. 
The only detailed and critical presentation of the Saiva 
Siddhanta in a European language is ‘ Der Caiva Siddhanta ’ 
by H. W. Schomerus. A study of this in the original German 
proved useful in more than one way. It helped to make more 
impressive certain Siddhanta conceptions. The analogy, for 
instance, of the umbrella, which hides only us who open the 
umbrella, while not affecting the sun, to illustrate the position 
• of the mula mala obscuring the soul, while God is unaffected 
by the same, helped to emphasise the Siddhanta position. 
Further, several questions were suggested for consideration, 
such as whether the appearance of Siva to the soul is an 
incarnation, and what happens to the three malas after general 
release is effected. All such aid is acknowledged in the foot¬ 
notes. For answers to such questions, however, the Siddhanta 
works themselves have been consulted. 
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It is with sincere and deep-felt gratitude that I acknow¬ 
ledge my indebtedness to Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
I was fortunate to have him as my adviser for my research 
work, as his sympathetic attitude was a great encouragement 
to me in my big undertaking, while his scholarly attainments 
and high standard of work made for a rigorous training for 
me. 


I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the 
University of Madras for granting me a research studentship 
for two years and subsequently permitting me to publish 
the thesis. 

I thank Mr. V. A. Devasenapathi, M.A., for reacting the 
proofs, and appreciate his help, especially as his task has been 
more arduous than usual. I have also to thank Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan for help in preparing the index. 

While offering this book to the public, I am fully aware 
of its many imperfections and apologise to my readers for the 
same. I am assured by those who ought to know that even as 
it stands the book is likely to satisfy a real need. It is because 
of this I venture to send it forth. I trust that the imperfec¬ 
tions will not prevent the realisation of my aim in publishing 
the book, which is that it may arouse in the readers an interest 
in Saiva Siddhanta, which constitutes a noble response made 
by a certain section of humanity in the dim past to the 
challenging facts of life. 
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CHAPTER T 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA LITERATURE. 

Though in India the religions appear to be as diverse as 
the people, yet the religions that have the largest number of 
devotees are Saiv a, Vaisnava, and Sakta. Among these, 
Saiva and Vaisnava are the two religions largely 
prevalent over the whole of India, from north of Ceylon 
to the foot of the Himalayas ; and they are very promi¬ 
nent especially in the Tamil country. Saivism upholds Siva 
as the one supreme being, and being one of the orthodox 
Hindu religions, accepts the authority of the Vedas. Some 
Saivites recognise the Agamas as authority for their religion. 
Beyond this it is difficult to say what Saivism is as it 
embraces various shades of thought that are maintained by 
its different schools. Though these are recognised as sister 
schools by the Saiva Siddhanta, yet this is not without its own 
features, *which constitute its claim to be an independent 
school. The name, 1 Saiva Siddhanta ’ coined from the terms, 

‘ Saiva ’ and ‘ Siddhanta ’ both points out the kinship of this 
school with the other schools of Saivism, and also differentiates 
it from them. In being one of the Saiva systems, it is in agree¬ 
ment with those sects for whom the supreme being is Siva. 
The point of divergence from these schools is denoted by the 
teym, ‘ siddhanta 5 which means ‘ Accomplished End i . 1 These 
other schools of thought are considered to maintain positions 
described as ‘ purva paksa ’ (prima facie view) which must be 
transcended by a proved conclusion ; they are on the way to 
the final truth, but have not reached it yet. This final end or 
‘ siddhanta ’ has been attained by the highest faith, ‘Saiva 
Siddhanta ’ which signifies the ‘ Saivite Accomplished End.’ 


X. S.SP. p.ll. 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTA 


The attainment of the ultimate truth espoused by Ij^e 
<&aiva Siddhantin has been accomplished chiefly by the Saiva 
Agamas. The Agamas fall into the three groups of 


1 . 

Sakta Agamas 


77 in number, 

2. 

Pahcaratra Agamas 

28 ,, 

3. 

Saiva Agamas 


.. 108 

named 

thus after the 

three religions Sakta, Vaisnava and 

Saiva to which they have given rise. 2 

The Agamas on which 

the Saiva Siddhantin takes his stand are the following twenty. 

eight : 






f God-taught 

• 

1 . 

Kamika. 

6. 

DIpta. 

2. 

Yogaja. 

7. 

Suksma. 

3. 

Cintya. 

8. 

Sahasraka. 

4. 

Karana. 

9. 

Amsuman. 

5. 

Ajita. 

10. 

Suprabha. 



f Man-realised 


11. 

Vijaya. 

20. 

Mukhayugbiitiba. 

12. 

Nisvasa. 

21. 

Udglta. 

13. 

Svayambhuva. 

22. 

Lalita. 

14. 

Agneyaka. 

23. 

Siddha. 

15. 

Bhadra. 

24. 

Santana. 

16. 

Raurava. 

25. 

Narasimha. 

17. 

Makuta. 

26. 

Paramesvara. 

18. 

Vimala. 

27. 

Kirana. • 

19. 

Candrahasa. 

28. 

Para. 


The first ten are regarded as root Agamas, and as such are 
taught by God, while the rest of them, though from the same 
divine source, are ‘ man-realised According to tradition, the 
Vedas sprang from the four lower faces of Siva and the 
Agamas from these and the upper face of Siva. The Vedas 


2. Schomerus, p.14, 
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w^re sent to Brahma through Ananta. The twenty-eight 
Agamas were given one each to the ten Pranavas, and- 
• to the eighteen Maha Rudras. Afterwards the twenty-eight 
Agamas were given to Ananta, who gave them to Srikantha- 
rudra, the chief of the Rudras, and they were then passed on 
to Nandi Peruman in order that he in his turn might pass 
them on to the rest of the gods and rsis* 3 Beyond this fanciful 
account of the origin of the Agamas, there is not very much 
known regarding this point in spite of the investigations of 
scholars J('/_,It has been said 4 that the Agamas represent the 
oldest products of Dravidian literature, that in pre-historic 
times they were written in the Dravidian (Tamil) language, 
and that a great part of them was lost in a flood which swept 
over the land south of the present Cape Comorin, the chief 
dwelling place of the old Dravidas. Only remnants of the 
older Agamas were translated into Sanskrit and preserved in 
this form. But as has been urged, 5 all that one can say is that 
the home of the Agama was in the land of the Dravidas i.e. 

^ the south of India. From the south they seem to have pushed 
up north, and then later to have turned back to the south 
where they helped to drive out Jainism and Buddhism. .It 
has been further said that should one incline towards the 
theory that the Agama literature was of Dravidian origin, one 
must at the same time admit that it came under the influence 
of Sanskrit literature very early. What is preserved to us of 
the Agamas bears unmistakably the stamp of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, for the Agamas that are preserved are in the Sanskrit 
language, and the systems based on the Agamas and written 
in the non-Sanskrit language employ Sanskrit terms, so that 
» as matters now stand, we have to consider the Agama litera¬ 
ture as a part of Sanskrit literature. Regarding this much 
disputed point as to whether the Agamas were originally 
written in Tamil or Sanskrit, another scholar 6 writes : “ The 
Agamas were originally written in Sanskrit, and with one ex- 


3. S.J.B. Ma. Introduction p.10. 

4. Schomerus, pp.9-10. 


5. Schomerus, pp.9-10. 

6 . Hoisington. 
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ception, if they exist at all, they are to be found in that langp- 
<age. It is stated by the learned, that only one of the twenty- 
eight has ever appeared in Tamil, and of that one, only a part, 
the doctrinal portion, has been translated/’ 7 

With regard to the dates of the Agamas, as there is no 
direct information that can be availed of, indirect methods have 
to be adopted for the purpose of ascertaining them. Con¬ 
sidering that the Saivagamas are spoken of in the Suta- 
samhita, 8 the date of this work is likely to offer a clue to the 
date of the Agamas. This work also refers to Buddhism anc^ 
Jainism, 9 which flourished even as early as the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. By this time then, the Saivagamas were in 
existence. A further confirmation of such a hoary afitiquity 
being ascribed to the Agamas is the tradition that Sankara 
repeatedly read the Suta-samhita before writing his Bhasya. 
Since the date ascribed to Sankara is the middle of the 6th 
Century A.D., 9a the Bhasya and the Suta-samhita could not 
have been later than the close of the 6th Century. We may 
venture an even slightly earlier date for the Agamas. 
Manikkavacaga, who is claimed by some scholars to be the 
eldest of the four santana acaryas, and who is placed earlier 
than the 6th Century refers to the Agamas in his works ; 
and hence, the Agamas must have been in existence even 
before the 6th Century. 

There is no consensus of opinion regarding the relative 
importance of the Vedas and Agamas as sources of authority. 
It is pointed out 10 that the Suta-samhita considers this point 
and concludes that the Vedas represent a higher authority 
than the Agamas, and that the latter are meant only for those 

7. JAO.S. Vol. n. ‘Syllabus of the Siva-jnana-bodha ’ by 
Hoisington, p.137. 

8. S.S.D. Vol. IV. Article entitled ‘Suta Samhita on the Sai¬ 
vagamas.’ 

9. S.J.B. Ma, Introduction p.13. 

9-a. J.O.R.M. in, p.396. 

10. Schomerus, p.ll ; g.S.D. Vol. IV, article on Suta Samhita. 
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who have made less progress. The Siddhanta writers, how¬ 
ever, are of opinion either that the two sources are of equal ® 
•importance, or if one has more merit than the other, it is the 
Agamas that rank comparatively higher. To Sri-Nilakantha 
Acarya, there being no difference between the Veda and 
Agamas, the one is the other. 11 Tirumular, although attaching 
equal value to the two sources, points out the different features 
of the two works. Thus he says: “ The Vedas and the 

Agamas are true, revealed by the highest. Know that the one 
i* general, and the other special. Both are revelations of 
God. When one says that a difference exists, know that for 
the great no difference exists.” 12 The majority of the Sid¬ 
dhanta Writers hold that the Saivagamas are of greater value, 
and constitute the more important authority. It is worthy of 
note that of the schools considered as alien to the Siddhanta 
system, those that bear the closest approach to it are those that • 
recognise the Saivagamas in addition to the Vedas. The 
Siddhantin considers that revelation of the truth to souls is 
made in proportion to their spiritual advancement, and hence, 
far from being on a par with regard to their spiritual 
enlightenment, 123 they may be seen to range from the lowest 
grade of knowledge to the highest stage of perfection. Corres¬ 
ponding to this gradual progress of the soul from partial truth 
to the whole truth, are the religions ranging from the outer¬ 
most to the Saiva Sidhanta itself. The authority common to 
most religions is the Veda, but the guide to truth for those who 
have attained the higher stage is the Saivagama. As pointed 
oqjt, the truth for the highest stage is also contained in the 
Vedas, but it is difficult to be discerned therein as in that set- 
• ting it bears the general character appropriate to the Vedas, 
which being meant for all the stages of development, do not 
contain these truths in a clear and knowable form ; the Saiva¬ 
gamas, on the other hand, being revealed especially for the 


11. S.J.B. Ma. pp.16-17 of Introduction ; S.£. p.9. 

12. T. VII, 276. 

12-a. S.J.B. Ma. p.15 of Introduction. 
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highest stage, contain the truth in a form clear and easy toebe 
* understood by ripe souls. 13 Lastly, the fact that the ‘ Siva- 
jnana-bodham an important Siddhanta treatise, being a com- < 
plete presentation of the Siddhanta system, is only a transla¬ 
tion (with Commentator’s notes) of the twelve sutras which 
form part of the ‘ Raurava Agama ’, which is one of the Saiva- 
gamas, indicates that for the Saiva Siddhanta, it is the Agamas 
that are more significant than the Vedas. 

Every Agama consists of four parts or kandas : 14 (1) 
Vidya or jnana kanda, (2) Yoga kanda, (3) Kriyakanda ancl 
(4) Carya kanda. 

The jnana kanda is considered to lead to the knowledge of 
God, and the yoga kanda to the concentration of the soul on 
an object. Kriya kanda gives information about all perform¬ 
ances ranging from the consecration of idols to laying the 
foundation stones for temples ; the carya kanda teaches the 
method of worship. The contents of the last two kandas re¬ 
late to details of ritual etc. Only the jnana kanda appears to 
be of philosophic worth ; and the yoga kanda has value for the 
understanding of Indian psychology. 15 The Agama,? are very 
comprehensive and versatile and meet every requirement of 
souls, giving instructions for their practical religious life, and 
guidance for their religious and metaphysical speculations. 
And thus answering every purpose, they, more than either 
the Vedas or the Upanisads, colour the life of the people. 
The authority cited 10 in support ‘ of this view states 17 that 
though the Vedas are reverenced by the Hindus as eter¬ 
nal, and the Upanisads are preferred to other literature for 
discussion, the actual outlook and usages of the Hindus are 
derived from the Agamas. In another place, the same writer 

13. Schomerus, p.22. 

14. H.B. Vol. II. p.189; O.R.L.I. p.194. 

15. Schomerus, p.15. 

’ 16. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in Schomerus, p.16. 

, 17. Outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, p.iv, 

pp.130, 131. 
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notes that the influence of the Agamas or tantras, by which 
name also they are called, on Indian life is very deep. The 
# living religion of the Hindus of to-day is especially tantric 
from Cape Comorin to the edge of Tibet. Sankara was an 
adherent of the Sakta sect, and his system of Advaita, though 
to all appearances independent of the Sakta Agamas, is yet 
influenced by the tantric theory. Ramanuja was a Vaisnava, 
and considered the Vaisnava Agama as the authority although 
he seldom quotes from it to support his statements. Madhva 
stands so much under the influence of the Agamas that his 
commentary on the Vedanta-sutra is nothing further than a 
chain of Agamic texts with here and there a word thrown in to 
connect Jhem. 

That to the Saiva Siddhanta, the Saivagamas are all-suffi¬ 
cing is further proved by the meaning they confer on the 
word, ‘ Agama Since A = pasa, ga = pasu, ma = pati, 

£ Agama ’ comes to mean for them a book treating of the three 
eternal verities, matter, soul and God, in other words, a work 
that explains everything. According to another definition of 
the word £ Agama ’, one understands by A siva-jnana, ga moksa 
and ma casting aside of mala. 18 

These Agamas were meant to meet the needs of souls at 
different stages of religious development, and hence, the teach¬ 
ings of some of them seem to conflict with each other ; 10 and 
Nandi Peruman feeling confused by these differing accounts, 
sought for help in the matter. 20 He was then taught the twelve 
sutras said to occur in the Raurava Agama, as giving a concise 
account of the highest truths of the Agamas. 21 These effecti- 
# vely dispelled his doubts, 22 so that having a clear grasp of the 
teaching concerning the three padarthas of the Saiva Siddhanta 

18. Schomerus, pp.22-23. 

19. S.J.B. Ma. Introduction, pp.9-10 ; O.R.L.I. p.195. 

20. g.J.B. Ma. Introduction, pp.10 ; 29. 

21. „ „ .. P- 9 - 

22 . „ „ ,, pll- 
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system, he was able to expound these twelve sutras to 0 his 
scholar, Sanatkumaramuni, who then taught it to Satya-jhana- 
darsani, who in his turn passed it on to Paranjotimuni. 23 , 

At about this time, there dwelt in Tirukadantai, also 
known as Tiruppennakadam, Accutan, a saintly man, and his 
wife. Though they were crowned with many blessings, they 
were not blest with a child. Accutan went to his family priest, 
Sakalagama Pandita (learned in all the Vedas and the Aga- 
mas), to consult him in the matter, and he coming across a 
certain verse in Sambandhar’s Tevaram that seemed to pres¬ 
age hope, advised Accutan to proceed with his wife to Tiru- 
venkadu, and dwell there in order to offer prayers to Sveta- 
ranya for the blessing of a child. Accutan and his \vife car¬ 
ried out all these instructions so that later they were blest 
with the child they yearned to have. In later years, Paran¬ 
jotimuni, who had been instructed in the twelve sutras from 
the Raurava Agama, came up to the child, who was named 
Svetavanan after Svetaraniyar, taught him what had been 
handed over to him, and asked him to translate the twelve 
sutras from the Sanskrit language. The~ accounts current that 
the child was not one actually born to Accutan, bu^ that while 
on a certain day he performed ablutions, the child intended in 
answer to his prayers was placed at the edge of the tank 
where he rejoiced to find it when he was through with his 
cleansing and religious rites, and that the child was filled with 
jnana even in his second year, and was given to meditation, 
are considered as tales fabricated by those who thought that 
unless the man responsible for the formulation of the S^iva 
Siddhanta faith were made out to be an extraordinary perso¬ 
nality, the faith would not gain ground. 24 Apart from these • 
traditions, whose veracity cannot be established, Svetavanan 
was a historical personality, who because of his initiation into 
the true faith, was renamed Meykanda Deva. He lived some¬ 
time in the 13th Century in Tiruvennainallur. He is the 

23. S.J.B. Ma. Introduction, p.ll. 

24. 6.S.V. pp.19-20. 
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author of ‘ §iva-jhana-bodham ’, the most important of the 
fourteen £>aiva Siddhanta writings, which are known by , 
,the collective name of ‘Meykanda Sastram.’ These are as 
follows : 25 

1. Tiruvuntiar by Uyyavanda Deva of Tiruviyalur. 

2. Tirukkalirrupadiar by Uyyavanda Deva of Tirukkada- 

vur. 

3. Siva-jnana-bodham by Meykanda Deva. 

4. §iva-jnana-siddhiar by Arul-nandi. 

• 5. Irupavirupatu „ „ „ 

6. Unmai-vilakkam by Manavacakam-kadanda Deva. 

7. Siva-prakasam by Umapati. 

8. Tiruvarul-payan by Umapati. 

9. Vina-venba by Umapati. 

10. Porripahrodai by Umapati. 

11. Kodikkavi by Umapati. 

12. Nehjuvidututu by Umapati. 

13. Unmai-neri-vilakkam, authorship not known. 

14. Sahkarpanirakaranam by Umapati. 

Meykanda’s family guru, Sakalagama Pandita, was annoyed 
that Meykanda had not come to honour him. Hoping that 
perhaps if he went to Meykanda’s city, he would be honoured 
at least there, he arrived there. Though the city was decorated 
in honour of his arrival, Meykanda did not come to pay his 
respects to the guru, who being of opinion that he was supe¬ 
rior to Meykanda, considered it his due to be reverenced by 
the young saint. Once when Meykanda was instructing his 
disciples, the senior guru walked clpse by and overheard the 
. discussion that was going on regarding anava. The guru 
proudly asked Meykanda if he knew the form of Anava, and 
he by way of prompt reply pointed his finger at Sakalagama 
himself, whose pride was instantly humbled, and instead of 
expecting to be honoured by the young guru, he paid him his 
sincere respects. Meykanda re-named him Arul-nandi, and 

25. g.S.V. pp.34-35 ; O.R.L.I. p.258. 
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accepting him for his disciple instructed him in ‘ Siva-jniyia- 
bodham.’ Helped by this instruction, and filled with the in¬ 
spiration of the great saint, Arul-nandi contributed the twc^ 
Saiva Siddhanta works : ‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar,’ and 4 Irupavi- 
rupatu ’ 

The first two works mentioned in the list are considered 
to be the works of a single author. Another view is that the 
authors of £ Tiruvuntiar ’ and of ‘ Tirukkalirrupadiar ’ were 
teacher and pupil respectively, and that ‘ Tiruvuntiar ’ is the 
sutra, and ‘ Tirukkalirrupadiar ’ is the commentary. The in¬ 
ternal evidence of the two works supports this view. The 
story current about these authors is that Uyyavanda Deva of 
Tirukkadavur, who was in eager search of a guru* was in¬ 
formed that in Tiruviyalur was a great saint also called Uyya¬ 
vanda Deva, who would answer his purpose. Uyyavanda of 
Tirukkadavur, who went in search of the saint, was at first 
inclined to doubt the reputed greatness of the guru, 
whom he discovered after considerable search ; but his mis¬ 
givings were soon dispelled so that he willingly sat at the feet 
of the teacher for instruction. In order to help his pupil to 
remember the instruction given, the guru composed the poem, 

£ Tiruvuntiar 

Very few particulars are known concerning Manavacakam 
Kadandar, the author of £ Unmai Vilakkam.’ He was born 
in Tiruvadi and was one of the disciples of Meykanda. His 
name signifies that he was a man of great enlightenment, for 
4 Manavacakam Kadandar ’ means 4 he who has transcended 
thought and speech.’ 

The majority of the Meykanda Sastras were contributed * 
by Umapati, who was born in Cidambaram in the Cola country. 
He was accustomed to going to the temple with all due cere¬ 
mony, and to return thence likewise. One day when he went 
as usual in all his glory, he heard a man say, “ There goes 
one who is blind in the day time.” Umapati, who had always 
had a secret yearning for one who would be his guru, knew 
by intuition that this man was worthy of honour and accept- 
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aWe as his guru. He therefore descended from his palanquin, 
and paid homage to the stranger, who happened to be Marai- 
« jnana-sambandhar, probably the author of ‘ Saiva-samaya- 
neri,’ 20 but before Umapati could rise to his feet, the saint 
hastened away in order to offer a further test to prove the 
faith and fitness of his pupil. Sambandhar arrived in front 
of a weaver’s house ostensibly to allay his hunger, and while 
partaking of the liquid offered him, some of it dribbled 
through his fingers, and Umapati considered it a privilege to 
gartake of what thus trickled down, which another in his place 
would have considered beneath his dignity to do. Samban¬ 
dhar, quite content with him, accepted him as his pupil, and 
instructed him in ‘ Siva-jnana-bodham ’ and * Siva-jhana- 
siddhiar ’ and made him competent to make a handsome con¬ 
tribution to the Siddhanta Sastras. The following are his 
works : 

1. Siva-prakasam, 

2. Tiruvarulpayan, 

3. Vinavenba. 

4. Porripahrodai. 

5» Kodikkavi. 

6. Nenjuvidututu, 

7. Saiikarpanirakaranam. 

The writers of the Meykanda Sastram are known by the 
general name of 1 santana kuravar.’ In dealing with what is 
known of their biographies, their dates have not been men¬ 
tioned, and this is because the dates of birth and death of each 
author cannot be established with certainty, and at the most 
we can only arrive at the probable century within which they 
# all flourished. Those responsible for collecting and editing 
the Meykanda Sastras have given the dates of the different 
works as follows 27 computed according to the Salivahana 


26. O.R.L.I. p.257. The work, ‘ Saiva-samaya-neri ’ is contained 
in 6.S.D. Vol. VI. 

27. S.S.V. pp.34-35. 
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1. Tiruvuntiar 

2. Tirukkalirrupadiar 

3. Siva-jnana-bodham 

4. Siva-jnana-siddhiar 

5. Irupavirupatu 

6. . Unmai-neri-vilakkam 

7. Siva-prakasam 

8. Tiruvarulpayan 

9. Vinavenba 

10. Porripahrodai 

11. Kodikkavi 

12. Nenjuvidututu 

13. Unmai-neri-vi}akkam 

14. Sankarpanirakaranam 

But there are certain difficulties, 28 which make one doubt 
the correctness of these dates. According to these dates, 
Umapati appears to have composed his works at the rate of 
one each year. Was this really the order in which they 
appeared, or is this order based on any tradition that as Tiru- 
mular was believed to have written the 3000 verses of his 
‘ Tirumantiram ’ at the rate of one verse each year, so Uma- 
pati’s works appeared also at the rate of one each year ? 
This is perhaps not as great a difficulty as the next one. 
Between the dates assigned to ‘ Siva-jnana-bodham ’ and 
‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar ’ there is a lapse of 32 years. If it be 
true that the author of ‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar,’ Arul-nandi, was 
the family guru, Sakalagama, who gave Accutan the counsel 
that led to his being blest with Meykanda for his child, tlien 
there cannot possibly be such a long interval between the date t 
of composition of ‘ Siva-jnana-bodham ’ by Meykanda and 
that of ‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar ’ by Arul-nandi who must have 
been old enough to be the father of Meykanda. Inconsisten¬ 
cies such as these compel us to refrain from accepting the dates 
given above. 


. . lQfiTO 
. . 1100 
. . 1143 . 

.. 1175 

.. 1176 

.. 1177 

.. 1228 
.. 1229 

.. 1230 

.. 1231 

.. 1232 

.. 1233 

•. 1234 

.. 1235 


28. s.S.V. p.35. 
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•There are two other dates which are of help in deciding 
the approximate dates of these writers. The Tiruvavaduturai 
Abbey, which came into existence about 600 years ago, was 
founded by Namasivaya Desikar, who claims to be a follower 
of Meykanda. According to this account, we have to place Mey¬ 
kanda in the early part of the 13th Century. A similar conclu¬ 
sion is arrived at by reckoning according to another date that 
is available. In the introduction to his work, ‘ Sankarpanira- 
karanam ’, Umapati gives as the date of composition of this 
work, the year 1235 of the Salivahana era, which according to 
the Christian era would be A.D. 1313. Considering that Uma¬ 
pati was the third in order of the santana kuravar, reckoning 
back allowing about 25 years between each guru, we arrive at 
the first third of the 13th Century as the time when Meykanda 
lived. We may safely conclude that the 13th Century and 
the first half of the 14th Century constitute the period when 
the santana kuravar flourished. 29 

The 4 Siva-jhana-b6dham ’ is a work consisting of twelve 
sutras, each of which is a verse translation of the Sanskrit 
sutra. The twelve sutras (refer to diagram given) are divid¬ 
ed into two^main parts or chapters of six sutras each ; the first 
part is indicated as general, and the second as special. The 
first part or general section deals with the metaphysics and 
psychology of the Saiva Siddhanta, and the second or special 
section is of a practical character. Every chapter further deals 
with the topics noted against each of them in the diagram 
given. Each sutra is further divided into separate theses or 
arguments or adhikaranas, which range from two to seven in 
number. Each adhikarana has also a commentary or vartika 
in very terse prose. The thesis and commentary of each 
sutra are illustrated by udaharana consisting of analogies. 
The value of this book is that it is a full if concise presenta¬ 
tion of the Saiva Siddhanta system. 


29. S.S.V. pp.33-36 ; Schomerus, pp.25-26. 
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c Commentaries : 

1. Pandi Perumal Virutti. By Pandi Perumal. It is a 
Very clear one for the beginner. 

2. Siva-jnana-bodha Cirrurai. By Siva-jnana-yogi who 
died in 1785 A.D. 

3. Siva-jhana-bodha Bhasyam. By the above. 

‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar ’ consists of two parts called c Para- 

paksam ’ and ‘ Supaksam ’. The first part, ‘ Parapaksam ’ is a 

controversial work like ‘ Sahkarpanirakaranam and states 

the positions of fourteen of the alien schools, and refutes them. 

The schools thus criticised are : 

* 

Lokayata, Buddhists-four sections, Jainas-two sections, 
Bhattacarya, Prabhakara, Sabda-brahmavadin, Mayavadin, 
Parinamavadin, Saiikhya, Pancaratri. 

The second part, ‘Supaksam’ is the commentary on the 
‘ Siva-jnana-bodham Following the order of the original 
work, the commentary also is divided into the chapters, iyals, 
sutras, and adhikaranas indicated above. The ‘ Siva-jnana- 
siddhiar ’ is a very exhaustive treatise of the Siddhanta system 
containing very clear accounts and explanations of what is 
tersely expressed in the ‘ Siva-jnana-bodham ’. The style of 
the commentary, ‘ Siva-jnana-siddhiar ’ is much easier than 
that of the original work. For these reasons, the ‘ Siddhiar ’ 
has won greater fame than the ‘ Bodham ’ so much so that 
there is a proverb that beyond Siva there is no greater being, 
and surpassing ‘ Siddhiar ’ there is no sastra. 

Commentaries for ‘ Supaksam .’ (By six people). 

1. Joint Commentary by Dravida Mapadiyar (Siva- 
jnana-yogin) and Subrahmanya Desikar. 

2. Commentary. By Nirambavalakiar. 

3. Commentary. By ^ivagra Yogin. 

4. Commentary. By Marai-jhana Desikar. 

5. Commentary. By Jhana-prakasar. 
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The last mentioned commentary being a Siva-sama-vada 
t work, Siva-jnana-munivar wrote a work refuting Siva-sama- 
vada. m 

Commentaries for Parapahsam. By Tattvaprakasa- 
tambiran Svami. 

The poem * Irupavirupatu ’ also written by Arul-nandi, is 
in some respects similar to Umapati’s ‘ Vinavenba.’ As Umapati 
dedicates his poem to his guru, Sambandhar, so Arul-nandi 
dedicates his poem to his guru, Meykanda ; and each of these 
poets regards his guru as God himself, who for the purpose of 
guiding him has taken on the human form. Both works deal 
with some of the important topics of the Saiva Siddhanta 
system, but of the two works, ‘ Irupavirupatu ’ is more 
thorough. It is written in the form of a dialogue between tea¬ 
cher and pupil who discuss the topics of the nature of God, 
soul and of the malas, and their connection with the soul. 
Comparatively more space is given to the treatment of the 
fetters that bind the soul, and the way in which the soul is 
freed of these bonds, and attains release. Some interesting 
problems concerning the avasthas and transmigration are also 
discussed. 

The poem, 4 Tiruvuntiar ’ written by Uyyavanda Devar of 
Tiruviyalur reminds one of the poem bearing the same name 
written by Manikkavacaga. Though both works use the term 
‘ unti,’ used in a certain game, they differ in their purpose and 
subject matter. Whereas Manikkavacaka intends his work to 
be a poem of praise, and sings of the triumphs of Siva ovef his 
presumptuous foes, Uyyavanda Deva wrote his work to be a 
spiritual guide to his pupil, and he therein expounds the means < 
of attaining release, on studying which, one is deeply impress¬ 
ed with the vastness of the grace of God. This work consists 
of 45 verses, the last of which mentions the name of the author. 

‘ Tirukkalirrupadiar ’ consisting of 100 verses is a com¬ 
mentary on ‘ Tiruvuntiar \ Some of the topics treated here 
are not contained in the text on which this is a commentary. 
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Sorpe of the noteworthy points dwelt upon are the forms taken 
by Siva for the purposes of the release of the soul, the means 
pf release, one stage of which namely, yoga, is dealt with at 
length, the fruits of grace,, of which one is the bliss of the 
jivanmuktas, and problems of the unchanging nature of God 
in spite of.His contact with the world, and of His immanence 
and transcendence. The last few verses describe the poet’s 
own salvation. 

‘ Unmai vilakkam ’ by Manavacagam Kadandar is a 
puem consisting of 54 verses in the form of a dialogue between 
the guru Meykanda and the disciple, who is the author him¬ 
self. The first verse makes clear the purpose of the author 
which is *to set forth in this short work a faithful account of 
the Agamas for the benefit of the soul seeking release. The 
topics dealt with are the tattvas, anava and karma, the self, 
God, the Lord’s sacred dance, the five letters, the nature of 
mukti union, and the means of attaining release. The poem 
ends with the author’s indebtedness to his guru for help in 
attaining release. 

The chief of Umapati’s works is ‘ Sivaprakasam ’, which, 
consisting cJf 100 verses, is divided into two main sections, the 
first being a general treatment of the topics selected, and the 
second a detailed exposition of the same. The first part con¬ 
tains an introductory section, and a general treatment of the 
main Siddhanta topics of God, souls and matter, and the avas- 
thas. The second part mainly deals with the soul, its avas- 
thas, the way in which it attains knowledge, the benefits it 
experiences on coming to have enlightenment, and the happi- 
mess of those who, knowing the true nature of the soul, so 
direct their ways of life that they may be called the sons of 
God. The last verse but one summarises the general features 
of the whole work ; and the last verse sets forth the way in 
which the truth contained in this work ought to be taught to 
deserving pupils. 

Commentaries are by (1) Sivaprakasar, (2) Cidambara- 
nada munivar, and (3) Tiruvilangam. 

3 
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* Tiruvarulpayan ’ consists of ten chapters, each of wl*ich 
* deals with the topic noted against it : Chapter 1. the nature of 
the supreme being ; 2. the nature of souls ; 3. the nature ok 
anava ; 4. the nature of grace ; 5. grace through a guru ; 6. the 
way of knowledge ; 7. the cleansing of the soul; 8. ways of 
attaining bliss ; 9. the five letters ; 10. the bliss of the jivan- 
muktas. This work abounds in analogies that make it easy 
to understand the teaching expounded. 

1 Vinavenba ’ has already been compared with ‘ Irupaviru- 
patu ’. As its name indicates, it is a poem containing questicfhs 
regarding the main principles of the Siddhanta system. These 
teachings ought to be familiar to every Siddhsintin ; and any 
of them who owing to lack of wisdom is unable to* read the 
great and advanced sacred books ought to study at least this 
work. Addressing his tutor, Sambandhar, who, as noted above, 
is identified with God Himself, Umapati requests Him to 
answer the questions which arise in his mind. The one that 
presents itself foremost to the poet is how God, who is pure, 
could dwell in him, a vile sinner, and how in spite of God’s 
presence in himself, he was unaware of it. Verses 2-7 express 
the despair of the human soul which knowing the finite nature 
of its mind, realises that many things are beyond its grasp. 
The poet seeks to know from his guru, whether the human in¬ 
telligence, which is thus feeble, can ever come to have know¬ 
ledge of God’s grace and of God Himself. Verse 10 questions 
about the relationship between the soul and God in the future 
life. Are they one, or are they two ? Verse 11 is an enquiry 
into whether monism or pluralism is the correct view of the 
world. Verse 12 inquires into how the actions of the soul can 
become one with those of God. Verse 13 contains the author’s* 
estimate of the importance of his work, ‘ Vinavenba ’. 

Commentary. By Namasivaya-tambiran Svami. 

The poem, ‘ Porripahrodai ’ is a token of the poet’s deep- 
felt gratitude to God for all His fatherly care of souls. He is 
very deeply impressed with the fact that in everything that 
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Go(i does, He seeks only the welfare of the soul. So from 
beginning to end, the poem rings with praises of Siva, con¬ 
sidered as the father of all souls, who out of His benevolence 
seeks to redeem them. The nature of God is described as 
being inscrutable. Apart from this complimentary introduc¬ 
tion, the poem strictly keeps to the purpose of showing that 
every act of Siva is for the sake of doing good to souls. Tra¬ 
cing the career of an individual soul from the time it is born 
in this world, and through all its several births up to the time 
it^ attains mukti, it will be seen that every event that happens 
to the soul is conducive to its well-being, and is due to the will 
of God. The .poet finally pays his highest tribute to God by 
despairing of rendering meet praise to Him for His love of 
mankind. 

With regard to the circumstances in which ‘ Kodikkavi ’ 
was composed, there is a story current that because Umapati, 
a Brahmin, paid homage to Sambandhar, who was not a 
Brahmin, he was refused admission into the temple. After 
this incident, when the Brahmins at a certain festival attemp¬ 
ted to rear the flag, it would not go up. They then heard a 
voice say to them that unless Umapati were present, it would 
not go up. The Brahmins were therefore obliged to beg 
Umapati to come to the temple. On the occasion of hoisting 
the flag, Umapati is said to have composed this poem. With 
regard to this tradition, it is pointed out 30 that in chronicling 
events, the Tamilians who had not disciplined their minds to 
sifting fiction from fact, often mixed up the two. This leads 
one to conclude that no divine voice would have uttered things, 
but that the Brahmins would have felt uneasy in mind at 
* having insulted Umapati, and that one of them would have 
voiced his feeling that the poet should be invited to come. 

In this short work, c Kodikkavi ’, the poet says that he 
rears this flag of verse for the purpose of uplifting the soul, 
which must fight its way through doubts regarding the exist¬ 
ence of God, sakti, soul etc. The soul is linked with impurity, 

30. S.S.V. pp.26-30. 
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but this initial stage of the soul can soon be outstripped with 
c the help of divine grace. The fact of light and darkness, 
anava and divine grace, dwelling in the same place, the soul, is* 
no cause for despair, for anava can never overwhelm light, 
though the reverse happens. Does the soul thirst for com¬ 
munion with God ? The unceasing utterance of the sacred 
letters leads one into the right path of such union with God, for 
a conscientious effort in uttering these letters finally brings on 
the stage where Siva and Sakti ever stay with the soul, which 
is thus blest with the perfect oneness with God, that it yearned 
to have. That the soul may thus attain the summit of perfec¬ 
tion, and supreme bliss, the poet rears his flag of verse. 

‘ Nenjuvidututu,’ means the message sent by the heart. 
As a maid would send a message of love to her lover, so Uma- 
pati dedicates a poem of devotion to his guru, Sambandhar. 
The poem treats of the three entities God, soul and matter, 
and gives a brief exposition of the Saiva Siddhanta system. 
Some of the alien schools are criticised. The reverence and 
affection with which Umapati abounds for his guru are 
brought out in some of the verses. The general impression 
left on the reader’s mind by this poem is that Gbd, who is 
inaccessible except to those seeking Him in humility and love, 
is full of grace and compassion towards souls. In a mysteri¬ 
ous way He regulates all the events of the world for the 
benefit of souls, and one is left wondering at all His ways that 
are past man’s understanding. 

1 Sahkarpanirakaranam ’ presents the position of some* of 
the alien schools, and also points out their weaknesses. 

In his preface to this work, Umapati relates how the contro- * 
versies here presented arose between the representatives of 
the various sects. In 1235 of the Salivahana era, a certain 
festival brought together the learned rsis of various faiths. 

In the hall of Cidambaram were assembled these learned ones 
ranging from the Mayavadin at one end to a disciple of 
Meykanda at the other. At this moment, came one urgently 
seeking their help to enlighten him regarding the means 
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whereby he might snap the wearisome chain of births and 
deaths. The Mayavadin promptly arose to expound his view, 
•and the moment he had finished, the Aikyavadin refuted the 
position he had heard presented, and presented his own view 
as the correct one. The next to rise was the Pasanavadin, 
who in his turn refuted the last school and presented his own 
view ; and thus the chain of refuting the previous speaker’s 
position and presenting one’s own was continued in succession 
by the Bhedavadin, Sivasamavadin, Sankrantivadin, Nimitta- 
k^rana-parinamavadin and Saivavadin. 

‘ Unmai-neri-vilakkam ’ whose authorship is not definitely 
known, is an exposition of the true path for those in eager 
pursuit of mukti. The progress of a soul following along 
these lines from the lowest to the highest stage is delineated. 
At the very elementary stage, the soul distinguishes the whole 
range of evolutes or the thirty-six xattvas, and in doing so, it 
perceives its true form. The next step is to note that these pro¬ 
ducts are impure and inert ; and herein, the soul has a darsana. 
The soul undergoes purification when with the help of God, it 
realises that its nature is different from these gross and mate¬ 
rial tattvas* The soul has a darsana of itself when, overcoming 
anava mala, and, being guided into all truth by Sivajhana, it 
sees that it is akin to God and identifies itself with Him. The 
soul progresses further along the path of virtue and then has 
a Siva-darsana when it finds out the beneficient nature of 
God, who for the sake of the soul, performs the function of 
creation, preservation and destruction of the world. When 
the ^oul makes a further advance, it gets steeped in Siva, and 
sees everything in His light, thus experiencing a darsana of the 
truth of Siva. Further movement along this line leads to 
identifying one’s very actions and thoughts as God’s and this 
is none other than the soul’s experience of Siva. When the 
soul yields itself to God, He takes His permanent abode in the 
soul, so that the soul, losing sight of itself and the world, is 
aware of Siva alone and the bliss He imparts, and it is at this 
final stage that the soul is said to have the great experience 
of Siva. Thus the soul that is in earnest search of the good is 
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led step by step along the true path so that from distinguishing 
• the material things of this world, its capacity for discerning 
the subtle truth is enhanced so that it is finally suited for per-t 
feet communion with God, and this union with the God-head 
is the goal of the path of virtue. 

Besides these works that have been reviewed, there are 
still a vast number of Saiva Siddhanta works, which being 
devotional works, are placed in a class of their own apart from 
the Siddhanta Sastras. These works were compiled by 
Nambi-andar-nambi to form the twelve TirUmurai : 31 « 

1-7. are known by the common name of ‘ Adangan 
Murai,’ and consist of c 

(a) the Tevarams of Sambandhar forming Tirumurai 1-3 ; 

(b) the Tevarams of Appar forming Tirumurai 4-6 ; 

(c) the Tevarams of Sundarar forming Tirumurai 7 ; 

8. £ Tiruvacagam £ Tirukovaiar By Manikkavacaga. 

9. Joint works called £ Tiruvisaipakkal ’ of nine Saivites 
from Tirumalikai Devar to Setirayar, and £ Tirupallandu ’ by 
Sentanar. 

a 

10. £ Tirumantiram \ By Tirumular. 

11. Works of poets ranging from Tiruvalavayudaiar to 
Pattinattadikal and the works of Nambi-andar-nambi. 

12. £ Peria Puranam ’ by Sekkilar. 

Of these different writers, those most noteworthy for the 
£aiva Siddhanta system are those known as the £ samaya kUra- 
var who are the following poets : 

Manikkavacaga, 

Tirunavukkarasu, 

Tirujnana-sambandhar, 

Sundarar. 


31. O.R.L.I. p.256; H.B. Vol. II, p.215 ; S.S.V. pp.5-6. 
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As x the four santana kuravar expounded the truths of the 
Agamas in their works, so these samaya kuravar, by means of 
J;he ‘ Tevarams ’ and ‘ Tiruvacagam ’ shed light on the truths 
contained in the jnana-kanda of the Vedas. 32 

Manikkavacaga, who was born in Tiruvadavur, near 
Madura, was early reputed to be learned in all the Saivagamas. 
The king of Madura, who had heard of his fame, was much 
impressed with his ability when he met him, and lost no time 
in engaging him as prime minister. He graced the office so 
well that the king soon delegated all responsibility to him. 
Manikkavacaga proved himself able to discharge all duties and 
worthy of every one’s trust. The minister’s greatest interest, 
however* lay in an entirely different direction. He reflected 
on the teaching of the Agamas, which he had so assiduously 
studied ; and deep in his heart was a great yearning for a 
guru, who would give him further guidance that would lead 
him to the highest spiritual plane. As the days rolled on, it 
happened that news came of the arrival of merchants from a 
neighbouring country bringing with them the most splendid 
horses conceivable. The king of Madura, eager to possess 
them, senk Manikkavacaga with much treasure to purchase 
these horses. The prime minister, with a vast retinue, set out 
in all magnificence to the port where the foreigners were said 
to have landed. While travelling thither, there came suddenly 
into his view a glorious scene where a host of saints, with 
heads bent in reverent meditation, had assembled around 
their leader, who looked like Siva Himself. Manikkavacaga, 
who was transported into the region of bliss when he came to 
know that under the direction of a holy guru, the rest led 
° prayerful lives, could not resist the call that now came to him 
to become one of the band. Heedless of what had brought 
him thus far, and of the unfulfilled mission of the king of 
Madura, Manikkavacaga, discarding his rich robes, wore those 
of an ascetic, and after the initiation ceremonies, became a dis¬ 
ciple entitled to hear the teachings about §iva, and His grace, 

32. 6.S.V. p.9. 
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which leads to Him. His followers were furious over this # in- 
t cident, and unable to persuade Manikkavacaga to resume his 
neglected duties, returned to the king with the news of all that* 
had happened. Meanwhile, Manikkavacaga tarried with the 
guru, who was none other than Siva Himself, who with the 
other ascetics, being gods from heaven, had come down to earth 
in answer to the prayers of the saintly Manikkavacaga that he 
should have a guru. Manikkavacaga, however, was not to 
have this goodly company for very long, for Siva left this com¬ 
pany, and soon He was followed by the gods, leaving Manikka¬ 
vacaga alone. He now had to reckon with the king of Madura, 
whose service he had so lightly waived aside. The king was 
anxious to do justice to his minister, but he was for lcyig ignor¬ 
ant of the true state of affairs ; and it was due to this ignorance 
that he imprisoned Manikkavacaga, and later even tortur¬ 
ed him, for his late minister had neither purchased the horses, 
nor had returned the money. When ultimately the king had 
unmistakable proofs of the innocence of Manikkavacaga, he 
granted to the poet his request that he should be free to live a 
religious life. Then followed the period of his visits to sacred 
shrines, of his further religious experiences, and of his literary 
productions. He did not visit as many shrines as Ssambandhar 
visited, and he did not have as hard a struggle with alien faiths 
as Tirunavukkarasu had, yet in his contribution to the Saiva 
Siddhanta writings, he takes a leading place among the samaya 
kuravars. “ Among Tamil Saivite writers, none makes a 
stronger devotional appeal than Manikkavacaga. There is a 
common Tamil saying that nothing can melt the heart of the 
man who is not melted by the ‘ Tiruvacagam ’ ” 33 * 

Having surveyed the life of the saint of the ‘ ruby-utter- • 
ances,’ we may pass on to consider the life of the ‘ king of the 
sacred tongue the poet, 1 Tirunavukkarasu ’, who was born 
in answer to the prayer of his parents, Pukalanar and Mati- 
niar, that it should be their privilege to have a child, who 
would be a powerful champion of Saivism and would establish 

33. H.T.S.S. p.87. 
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it a§ the true faith against the encroaching advances of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism. Though religiously inclined, he did not at 
§rst fulfil the expectations of his parents, but on the contrary, 
did what would have grieved them had they lived to see it, for 
instead of championing Saivism, he supported Jainism, which 
was one of the faiths they longed to stamp out. However, this 
state of affairs was not to continue long ; for in answer to the 
prayers of his elder sister, the poet arrived at the turning point 
in his life. He was afflicted with a grievous illness, and his 
sister now turned the patient’s thoughts to Siva. The poet 
then sang to Siva the beautiful hymn which earned him the 
name he came to bear. 

He came into conflict with the Jainas whose hatred for 
him knew no bounds as he had deserted their faith. They 
persecuted him in many ways, but he was in no way hurt by 
all this. At one time, he was imprisoned in a hot room which, 
after an interval of seven days, the Jainas opened expecting to 
find his corpse, but the prisoner, sustained by Siva, was none 
the worse for this. He was tied to a stone pillar, and cast into 
the sea, but instead of sinking, he floated on the water. 

His younger contemporary was the poet, Tiru-jhana- 
sambandhar. In Shiyali, also known as Brahmapuram, which 
is in the Cola country, there lived a saintly man by the name 
of Sivapadavirudayar. He prayed that he and his wife, 
Bhagavatiar, should be blest with a son, who would be filled 
with the grace of Siva, that would enable him to overcome the 
alien faiths. Accordingly, the child he desired was born in the 
world to gladden his life. One day, when the boy was three 
years old, he followed his father, who went out to have his 
bath. The father placed the child at the edge of the tank, 
while he went further for his ablutions. Meanwhile, the child 
growing impatient began to weep. Siva, in order to comfort 
the child, appeared before him along with his consort, whom 
he asked to feed the child with food consisting of milk and 
Siva-jnana. The child that was now pacified, was destined to 
have a remarkable career. The father coming up to take his 
4 
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child home, and seeing the milk dribbling down the lips, ,up- 
• braided the little one for taking milk from some one unknown. 
It was then that the inspired babe sang to the father the hymn 
which explained the auspicious event that had occured in his 
absence. The father on knowing what had happened was 
over-joyed. The boy visited many temples, and sang hymns 
to the astonishment of even the most learned rsis. The Teva- 
rams written by him may be classified into those written on 
the occasion 

1. of the poet visiting the sacred shrines in different 
cities ; 

2. of the poet contending against the Jamas and 
Buddhists ; 

3. of the poet performing miracles. 

The wisdom contained in these compositions proved beyond 
doubt that the author quite merited the name of ‘ Tiru-jnana- 
sambandhar * that was given to him. 

Tirunavukkarasu and Sambandhar, the militant cham¬ 
pions of Saivism, having mutual admiration, spent much time 
in the company of each other, and visited many holy shrines 
together. They were the two saints that more than the others 
of their group came into conflict with the Buddhists and 
Jainas, and did much to establish Saivism, that was menaced 
with being wiped out. 

Sundarar, according to tradition, was at one time a god, 
who in attempting to gather flowers for the worship of the 
Supreme, met two beautiful goddesses with whom he fell in* 
love, and who responded to his love. However, they all tried 
to overcome their feelings and forget the incident. Siva, whom 
Sundarar approached to worship, decreed that since he had de¬ 
sired the ladies he must go down to the earth and in his earth¬ 
ly career, have them as his wives. Sundarar was unhappy to 
hear this sentence passed, but prayed that he might not get 
entangled in worldly temptation. Apart from this tradition, 
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th^ historical Sundarar married two wives, and experienced 
the domestic unhappiness that is inevitable. His biography . 
abounds in tales in which Siva taking on the guise suited to 
the occasion, helps his devotee or gives evidence of His deep 
concern for him ; and many of the ‘ Tevarams ’ written by the 
saint are to express his gratitude to Siva for His kindly thought 
of him. It will be noted that the lives of all these saints were 
marked by miracles. Those witnessed by the saints Tiru- 
navukkarasu and Sambandhar both in their personal lives, and 
in their contest with the alien faiths, served to reveal the 
power of Siva. When, for instance, it was proposed that Sam¬ 
bandhar was to heal one half of the body of the Pandyan 
king, while the Jainas healed the other half, Sambandhar 
uplifted his heart in prayer to Siva, and while rubbing the 
body of the patient with the sacred ash, he sang : 

The sacred ash has mystic power, 
c Tis worn by dwellers in the sky. 

The ash bestows true loveliness. 

Praise of the ash ascends on high. 34 

Siva, in prompt answer to the prayer made to Him, enabled 
Sambandhar not only to heal the half of the king’s body that 
he was expected to heal, but also the half which the Jainas 
proved themselves unable to heal. Again, when Tirunavuk- 
karasu prayed that he should be relieved of the agonising 
sickness with which he was aflicted, a miraculous cure of the 
same followed, and the poet in gratitude remembers the event 
saying : 

“ The spotless pure, the holy one, my fell disease He 

healed.” 35 

The revelation of God obtained from these miracles is 
that of God as a king, who being omnipotent, graciously does 
the needful for His devotees that turn to Him for help. 

34. H.T.g.S. p.23. 

35. „ p.47. 
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In connection with Manikkavacaga, we see that God*out 
of His exceeding love for His devoted disciple manifests Him¬ 
self as a guru, and instructs him in the true faith. He late? 
takes on the form of a horse-dealer to present the horses to 
the king of Madura, so that the king, receiving his due, may 
release Manikkavacaga. For the rest of the saint’s life, God 
comes to be his kinsman and friend. This intimate relation 
between God and His devotee comes into greater prominence 
in the life of Sundarar. Siva does the mad act of taking on 
the form of a Brahmin preferring the absurd claim that 
Sundarar is His slave. Sundarar meetly commemorates the 
event in a poem addressing Siva as ‘ Oh madman \ The 
devotee draws nigh to God so much that even for hi? domestic 
difficulties, he seeks the aid of God. On one occasion, when 
rice was wanted for his two wives, Siva not only provided the 
rice, but had it carried to his place in answer to His devotee’s 
prayer as follows : 

Thou art half woman Thyself ; 

Ganga is in Thy long hair. 

Full well can’st Thou comprehend 
Burden of women so fair. 

Kundaiyur, circled with gems, 

There didst Thou give rice to-day. 

Source of all, wonderful one, 

Bid it be sent me, I pray. 30 

Yet in response to all this familiar condescension on the 
part of Siva, the poet cherishes for his redeemer nothing *but 
reverent devotion. 

« 

Henceforth for me no birth, no death, 

No creeping age, bull-rider mine. 

Sinful and full of lying breath 
Am I, but do Thou mark me Thine. 

Venney-nallur, in ‘ Graces shrine ’ 

36. H.T.s.S. p. 81. 
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South of the wooded Pennai, there 
My Master, I became all thine ; 

' How could I now myself forswear ? 37 

The dates of these saints can as in the case of the writers 
of the Meykanda sastras, be only approximately fixed. Such 
divergent accounts are given with regard to the dates of 
Manikkavacaga that they range from the 1st Century A.D. to 
the 8th or even later. Those who fix on the earliest date do 
so^ on the assumption that as the Buddhists with whom 
Manikkavacaga disputed came from Ceylon, the event must 
have occured before Buddhism began to prevail in south 
India. 38 Others still place him much later in the 7th or 8th 
Century when Buddhism was dying out or rather had decayed 
in India. 39 Apart from these conjectures, there is the fact that 
there is internal evidence to prove similarity in some places 
between the works of Appar and Manikkavacaga: Thus : 39a 

turrurn^L^iueoQe^/rib turr jr$LD(£^Q&n lo 
/5mJDfTIT<5(3jW (^L^UJGvQeOlTLh PEUJ(GJjQ & fT LD 

lu G> <5rruSIev Q<£fr briar l _ QraUihG) uQ^Lorr <skr 

fS’SGST LJUSLUT LD<50T fSJ (c SITllSl&O fT<5 G) <35fTbriar L _ 6 U 60 T 

To help one to decide which of these saints modelled his lines 
on those of the other, there is the fact that Appar refers to the 
miracle of the jackals being converted into horses, and since 
the story occurs only in the life-history of Manikkavacaga, 393 
it would not have been available to Appar unless Manikka¬ 
vacaga had been either his contemporary or forerunner. 

.Manikkavacaga, cannot therefore be placed later than Appar 
to whom the date assigned is the close of the 6th Century A.D. 


37. H.TAS. p.77. 

38. 6.S.D. Vol. Ill, Article entitled, c The Age of Manikkavacaga/ 
p.36 ; P. K. p.67. 

39. Tv. Introduction p.xvii. 

39-a. 6.S.D. Vol. Ill, p.36 ; P. K. p.67. 
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If this early date be assigned to him, the question arises as 
to why this saint of the ‘ ruby utterances ’ is not commemo¬ 
rated by Sundarar in his versified list of saints contained iA 
his ‘ Tiruttondattokai ’ (on which is based Sekkilar’s 1 Peria 
Puranam ’). Of the numerous explanations offered 10 to 
account for this serious omission, the one worthy of acceptance 
is that for the sake of brevity, he classified a large number of 
saints and made mention of the group names, and that 
Manikkavacaga is included in the group known as, ‘ Poy- 
yadimai illata pulavar ’, which being translated means, ‘ Poets 
who acknowledge no false authority.’ 

The date assigned to Sambandhar is the early part of the 
7th Century A.D., 41 because his contemporary Sirut- 
tondan took part in the battle of Vatapi which was fought 
in 642 A.D. 1- He must be placed before the decline of 
Jainism and Buddhism, because he was one of those that 
worked to bring about this change. If the beginning of the 
7th Century be assigned to Sambandhar, Appar, being his 
earlier contemporary, must be placed not later than the close 
of the 6th Century. As all these saints are mentioned by 
Sundarar, he was the last of them, and is generally*said to have 
lived in the first quarter of the 9th Century A.D. 


40. S.S.D. Vol. V. Article entitled, ‘Saint Manikkavacaga’ 
pp.202-205. 

41. H.T.g.S. pp. 11; 29; H.B. Vol. 2, p. 215. 

42. H.T.S.S. pp.ll, 29. The false authority referred to in the 
case of Manikkavacaga, is that of the king of Madura, whose service 
he left to enter the service of God, thus acknowledging Him as the 
true authority. 




CHAPTER II 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA EPISTEMOLOGY. 

It was noted in the previous chapter that truths con¬ 
stituting the Saiva Siddhanta system are expounded in 
the Vedas and Saivagamas. Since these Scriptures arc 
meant for souls at various levels of spiritual advance¬ 
ment, the revelations contained therein rank in a hierar¬ 
chical order. The highest of these is that disclosed to 
the Saiva Siddhantin, who for that reason claims that his 
system fs the ‘ Accomplished End ’. According to this 
supreme revelation, there are the three padarthas, God, soul 
and matter, which are the ultimate principles of the universe. 
If valid knowledge of these ultimate realities is to be attained, 
it is of great importance to scrutinise the instruments whereby 
knowledge is attained to see that they are genuine means of 
approach to truth. 

The instrument of valid knowledge is named ‘ pramana ’ 
by the Sidcfhantin. This term, which is used by other schools 
as well, comes to have a very distinctive sense in the hands of 
the Siddhantin ; and unless a good deal of what is significant 
in his epistemology is to be missed, it is important to know 
this term as differentiated from the sense it has in certain 
other systems. As defined by certain thinkers, ‘ pramana ’ is 
the means of knowledge. As defined by the Siddhantin, how- 
evef, pramana is that instrument of knowledge in the 
absence of which no object of knowledge whatever becomes 
known. 1 The grounds on which he is obliged to offer this defi¬ 
nition as superseding the other are set forth.- Should ‘ pra¬ 
mana ’ be understod as the ‘ means of knowledge ’ then the 
sense organs and even outside accessories, such as light etc., 
would claim to be pramanas. These help to attain knowledge, 


1. P.B. p.524. 


2. P.B. pp.524-527 
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but they are not indispensable. The Siddhantin s desirefor 
such preciseness cannot be explained away as whimsical. It 
becomes necessary to confine oneself to what is indispensable 4 
as otherwise, the attempt to embrace every element that 
serves as a means to knowledge in whatever way cannot stop 
until the whole of the universe is embraced, so that the distinc¬ 
tion between means of knowledge and object of knowledge 
gets annulled. By a process of elimination, the Siddhantin 
excludes whatever falls short of his norm. The senses of 
sight, hearing etc., come short of the requirement set up by 
the Siddhantin because though the sense of sight plays a part 
in the process of seeing, it is not required in the process of 
hearing ; and this latter, again, may drop out in the process of 
tactual perception. Thus in the case of all senses, it can be 
proved that none of them is an indispensable instrument of 
knowledge. Further, the senses are inferred through their 
effects, sound etc., and being thus objects of inferential cogni- 
tiop, they cannot themselves be instruments of knowledge. 


The claim of being an indispensable instrument of know¬ 
ledge cannot be made even for buddhi, which appears to be 
invariably present in all processes of cognition. Eor in. those 
cognitions where buddhi itself is the object cognised, it cannot 
serve in the two-fold capacity of an object of knowledge and 
an instrument of knowledge. The object of knowledge and 
pramana being mutually exclusive, the one cannot be the 
other. The claim made for buddhi, that in its essential nature 
it is not an object of knowledge, cannot be allowed, for being 
an evolute of prakrti, it is non-intelligent; and the condition 
of anything inert not being an object of knowledge, is as non¬ 
existent as the horns of a hare. 


Thus when all the sense organs, which to the Siddhantin 
are mere auxiliaries to knowing, are ruled out, it may yet be 
contended that, though individually the karanas have failed to 
be instruments of knowledge in the more precise sense of the 
Siddhantin, yet the conjunction of all these, could be a pra¬ 
mana. In considering this possibility, the Siddantin points out 
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that such an assemblage of conditions could not be permitted 
unless the distinctions of knower, known and knowledge are to 
be ignored. 

Though judged by the norm of an instrument of know¬ 
ledge without which no object of knowledge can be known, the 
senses, buddhi and the conjunction of all these are to be passed 
over, there is yet one residual means that promises to stand the 
test. This is self-luminous cit-sakti, or intelligence, free from 
doubt and error. Of this alone it can be said that it is that 
instrument of knowledge without which no object of know¬ 
ledge can be known. This distinctive feature of being an 
instrument of knowledge cannot characterise it unless at the 
same time? it be also intelligent, and be not an object of know¬ 
ledge. The supreme nature of cit-sakti with reference to the 
karanas is brought out by the expression, ‘ I see \ Here the 
sense organ is shewn to be merely an auxiliary. . Such auxili¬ 
aries find their place in the process of cognition because cit- 
sakti is beginninglessly associated with mala. If this limita¬ 
tion did not exist for the intelligence, these karanas would not 
be required. However, their office is but for a time. When 
cit-sakti is ^eed of obscuring impurities, these karanas would 
have no need to continue. 

So long, however, as it continues to be mala-covered, cit- 
sakti is obliged to function with accessories. As these acces¬ 
sories are numerous and varied, as are also the objects of 
knowledge, in any particular cognition, the intelligence to¬ 
gether with certain accessories etc., makes a combination 
different from that obtained in yet a different cognition when 
cit-sakti works with the help of other karanas, forming a 
'•different setting. These various combinations, into which cit- 
sakti enters when cognising objects, are the subsidiary pra- 
manas recognised by the Siddhanta. 

Of these, certain thinkers discriminate three, others six 
and still others ten. The pramanas that have gained recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of all groups are the following : 

Sabda, Anumana, Pratyaksa. 


5 
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The supreme place is given to sabda-pramana because the 
Saivagamas are the authority for knowledge concerning the 
entities of Pati, pasu and pasa, made known to the Saiya 
Siddhanta system. These Scriptures are wholly reliable as 
Siva Himself is their author, 3 and His intelligence being 
free from obscuring impurities, is able to function without any 
foreign accessory. To attain true knowledge, the Siddhantin 
must get his instruction from an acarya. If it be asked whe¬ 
ther the acarya, who though leading a dedicated life, and well- 
versed in all the Scriptures, can be entirely depended on by 
the disciple for giving him valid knowledge alone, it is replied 
that the acarya is Siva Himself, who is omniscient. Siva has 
no body, but for the sake of bestowing grace on Hi^ creatures, 
appears in the* form of a guru to the advanced souls in the class 
of sakalas. As Siva takes on this form for instructing souls, 
the terms ‘ Guru ’ and ‘ Siva ’ are used interchangeably so that 
by Siva is meant the Guru, and by Guru is meant Siva. 4 5 

& Sabda-pramana is thus the highest means of attaining 
true knowledge. There is no need to revolt against giving the 
highest place to sabda-pramana as there is no cleavage between 
sruti and reason. In fact, the acarya recognises that every 
faculty of the disciple should be called into play in his search 
for truth ; and hence, he himself urges the disciple to discover 
for himself whether what is taught him can stand the light of 
reason, testing every statement made, by all the criteria known 
to him. 3 If the disciple tried merely to accumulate unquestion- 
ingly what is taught him, he would get little profit from this, 
as he would soon forget what he had heard ; moreover, such 
knowledge would soon be undermined by doubts that rise in 
every thinking mind. If, on the other hand, he tested thq 
validity of every one of his beliefs, he would find such know¬ 
ledge become his permanent possession as, being acquired 
through his experience, and based on reason, it would not be 
overthrown by doubts. 


3. s.S.P. p.5. 

4. „ p.6. 

5. „ pp. 20-21. 
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In the wake of sabda-pramana, which is given the highest 
status, come the two other means of attaining knowledge, 
namely, pratyaksa and anumana. For the purpose of attaining 
knowledge by these means, the disciple must undergo suffici¬ 
ent preparation. He should not dare to undertake the sacred 
task of the study of the Scripture without going through cer¬ 
tain graded purificatory rites. 6 Man is human, and God 
divine, but man has in him a spark of the divine, and hence, 
if he will nurture the divine flame in him, he will be endowed 
with new powers of vision that will guide him to the whole 
truth. The best of human efforts while separated from God, 
can never lead to true knowledge. On questions of ultimate 
realities, the most contradictory opinions are set forth. 7 Some 
declare that all things are eternal; others hold just the 
opposite view that all things are transitory. A life of detach¬ 
ment from this life’s sordid attractions, and a growing desire 
for the exalted life of the spirit gradually lead one in the path 
of truth. Soon, the sakti of Siva, which is immanent in the 
soul, functioning as a revealing agent, dispels all ignorance, 
doubts and contradictions, and gives to the soul the highest 
truths of the Siddhanta. 


It was noted above that whereas some maintain that the 
pramanas are three in number, others add as many more to 
constitute six valid pramanas, and others still hold that there 
are ten of them. 8 Those that recognise six, give the following 
list : 

f.l. Pratyaksa.observation. 

j 2. Anumana.mediate inference. 

i-3. Agama.testimony or authority. 

4. Abhava or anupalabdhi.non-perception. 

5. Arthapatti.presumption. 

6. Upamana.comparison. 

6. S.S.P. p.7. . r> 

7. „ p.37. <==****”'» 

8. 6.J.S. Chapter on Alavai. v. I. ^ * 
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Others still add the following four to the list, making a 
1 total of ten : 


7. Parisesa.inference by elimination. 

8. Sambhava.probability. 

9. Aitihyam.tradition. 

10. Svabhava-Lihga.natural inference. 

The majority of the Siddhanta writers hold that the extra 
seven pramanas which they do not recognise can be reduced 
to the three pramanas admitted by all writers of the Sid¬ 
dhanta. 9 Abhava is to be included in pratyaksa ; arthapatti, 
upamana, parisesa, sambhava and svabhava-lihga upder anu¬ 
mana ; and aitihyam in sabda pramana 10 as shewn below : 


1. Abhava. 

2. Arthapatti. 

3. Upamana. 

4. Parisesa. 

5. Sambhava. 

6. Svabhava Lihga. 

7. Aitihyam . 


pratyaksa. 
. anumana. 
. anumana. 
. anumana. 
. anumana. 
. anumana. 
. . . .sabda. 


These seven pramanas which are ruled out as having no 
claim to recognition may now be considered to see whether 
they have been justly dismissed. 


Regarding the pramana of abhava, varied opinions have 
been expressed by different schools of thought. Of tljese, 
three main trends of thought are worthy of note : 


1. That abhava is a case of perception. 

Sankhyas and Prabhakaras maintain that there is percep¬ 
tion of the mere locus. 

9. §.J*S. Chap'ter on Alavai, v* 1 ; 6.S.P. p.38, 

10. 6.J.S. .Chapter on Alavai, v. 1 
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2. That abhdva is an independent pramana. 

Vedantins and the Bhatta School of Mimamsakas maintain 

• 

this view on the ground that there is not merely the locus, hut 
also an element of non-existence. 

3. That abhdva is a perception of a peculiar type. 

This is the Nyaya view as also the Siddhanta view. 

The Sankhyas and Prabhakaras hold that the judgment, 
4 There is no pot on the ground now is an instance of percep¬ 
tion, and that therefore, a separate pramana, such as abhava, is 
not required. 11 The reason set forth by them in support of 
their view that the cognition of non-existence is a case of per¬ 
ception is that, as in pratyaksa one is concerned purely with 
what is present to sense-perception, so in the cognition of non¬ 
existence, one is met with the mere locus or ground that is 
present to sense-perception. On this ground, abhava, as an 
indepedent pramana is dismissed, and the cognition of non¬ 
existence classified as an instance of pratyaksa. 

Before*such a conclusion can be accepted, the ground on 
which it is based needs to be tested. If the perception 
of the mere locus be considered to give rise to the cognition of 
non-existence, then the occasions when in spite of observing 
the locus, some time elapses before the pot is missed, conflict 
with the assumption. On analysing the process of missing the 
pot, it will be found that it comes about when from the sub¬ 
conscious there gradually comes up to the region of full consci¬ 
ousness the fact that formerly there was a pot on the ground. 
On looking to find it on the ground, one misses it. It is this 
conjunction of the two elements, the recollection of a past ex¬ 
perience and the present perception of the bare locus, that 
gives rise to the cognition of non-existence. When either of 
these is absent, there is no cognition of non-existence. The 
lapse of time that sometimes occurs before such a cognition 


11. S.W.K. pp.157-158. 
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takes place, in spite of the presence of the locus, is explained 
by the non-functioning of the memory element concerned, or 
in other words, the absence of the recollection of the former 
presence of the pot on the ground. Thus the presence of the 
mere locus does not suffice to explain the cognition of non¬ 
existence. In fact, there are cases of abhava wherefrom the 
perceptive element is totally absent, at the time of making the 
judgment. E.g., when a certain person is asked if he saw 
Maitra at the sacrificial theatre, and he after an attempt to 
recollect the past event replies that Maitra was not at the 
theatre, he need not be at the place mentioned when the 
query arises, and need not go there before giving his reply. If 
so, the claim that the cognition of non-existence is* a case of 
perception, as it has to do only with what is present to the 
senses, is spurious. 

In examining the reasons offered for the view that the 
cognition of non-existence is a case of perception, we have 
noted some of the facts which make it impossible to reckon 
this cognition as an instance of perception. Among those who 
refuse to reduce abhava to perception are the Advaitins and 
the Bhatta School of Munamsakas. Of the objections urged 
by them against the Sankhya view, one has already been men¬ 
tioned, which is that the perception of the bare locus cannot 
be counted as the only requisite for the cognition of non-exis¬ 
tence, for the instances where the perception of the locus does 
not engender the cognition of non-existence lead one to search 
for the other element or elements required to bring about the 
cognition. The second fact pressed by them against their oppo¬ 
nents is that should perception of the mere locus be the con¬ 
dition required for the cognition of the non-existence of the* 
pot, such cognition could not be expected to be experienced 
when there is, for instance, a cloth on the ground, for in that 
case, the condition required, viz., of existence of a bare locus, 
is not had. The reductio ad absurdum of this position is that 
the pot will not be missed so long as there is some other 
object on the ground. Apart from these objections raised by 
the Vedantins against the view that abhava is none other than 
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pratyaksa, they point out a very significant fact in support of 
their own view. The inadequacy of the view that there is 
.only the locus required for the cognition in question has been 
realised. The Advaitin proceeds to say that the other element 
is the non-existence of the pot. The ground and the non¬ 
existence on it of the pot are considered to be mutually irre¬ 
ducible elements concerned in cases of the cognition of non¬ 
existence. Since in this process of cognition, there are more 
elements than are present in ordinary pratyaksa, the Advai- 
tins contend that the process concerned is not perception, but 
a further kind of cognition denoted by the term, ‘ abhava.’ 

The Nyaya takes up a middle position between the two 
views presented above, of the Sahkhya saying that the cogni¬ 
tion of non-existence is a case of perception of the mere locus, 
and of the Advaitin maintining besides the locus an added ele¬ 
ment of non-existence, the cognition of which requires the 
independent pramana of abhava. In agreement with the 
Advaitin, the Naiyayika holds that besides the locus, there is 
a further clement, but he does not hold with him in his con¬ 
tention for an independent pramana. With the Sahkhya, the 
Nyaya agrees to the extent of maintaining that no separate 
pramana is required, but dissents from the view that besides 
the mere locus, there is no further element in the cognition of 
non-existence. 

The Nyaya maintains that the cognition of non-existence 
is an instance of perception. 12 In taking up this position, it 
has.to answer certain objections. The Nyaya admits that the 
mere locus does not suffice for the matter in hand. The fur¬ 
ther element of non-existence is also required. If, as the 
Nyaya contends, the cognition in question is a case of percep¬ 
tion, then as perception occurs only when the object concern¬ 
ed is present for cognition, so the perception of non-existence 
can also come about only when both the elements concerned, 
the locus and the non-existence of the pot, are present. The 


12. S.W.£. pp.158-159. 
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presence of an absent article is admittedly absurd. The 
Naiyayika attempts to meet this difficulty by his rather novel 
view-point expressed by the term, * visesanata ’ or adjectivity^ 
According to this theory, non-existence is an attribute of the 
ground, and the senses come into contact with this attribute 
through contact with the locus. This view has to prove that 
non-existence is an attribute of the ground and that a special 
mode of contact (sannikarsa) makes possible the perception of 
non-existence. Those attributes such as colour, that are 
readily admitted to be attributes of the ground arc the elments 
that constitute the ground, so that where they are, there also 
is the ground, and apart from them, the ground is not thinka¬ 
ble. Further, these attributes can all be perceived. Can these 
features characterise non-existence too ? For if non-existence 
is an attribute of the ground, it must have these features in 
common with them. Non-existence, however, has exactly the 
opposite features to those mentioned. Non-existence cannot 
be claimed as one of the constituents of the ground. Nor is it 
present to perception as the other elements are present to per¬ 
ception. If in these important respects non-existence differs 
from the other attributes of the ground, the assumption that it 
is an attribute of the ground proves groundless. The further 
assumption of a special sannikarsa proves equally groundless 
both because non-existence is not an attribute of the ground, 
and because whereas the other attributes of the ground are 
perceived without delay on seeing the ground, non-existence is 
sometimes not cognised at once. These difficulties prove that 
the theory of visesanata is without foundation. 

• 

The Siddhantin, in examining the problem sets forth 
various arguments 13 which point out that in abhava there is 
besides the locus an additional element. For instance, the 
knowledge of abhava involves that of its correlate, which how¬ 
ever, is absent from the locus. Further, it may happen that an 
identical locus serves as the basis for cognitions of more than 
one kind of abhava, e.g., (i) The ground is not the pot, 

13. P.B. pp.535-537. 
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(ii) The ground is characterised by absence of the pot. If the cog¬ 
nitions of these different types of non-existence depended on 
the same substrate, then the diversity of the cognitions would 
remain unexplained. 

The judgments of abhava are expressed either in the form 
‘ The ground is characterised by the absence of the pot or in 
the form, ; There is absence of the pot on the ground \ In the 
first example, non-existence occurs as the predicate, and in 
the second as the subject. If the locus alone served to lead to 
abhava cognition, then in such a judgment as the first exam¬ 
ple, the relation existing between the 1 ground ’ and ‘ non¬ 
existence ’ (as substance and attribute) would be left unex¬ 
plained. if the Siddhantin had examined the second example, 
he might have given a more conclusive argument than the 
former in proving his point that the mere locus does not suffice 
in abhava cognition. The judgment expressed in the form, 
‘ There is absence of the pot on the ground has for its subject 
an element, other than the locus. 

The fact that in abhava there is more than the locus con¬ 
stitutes for the Siddhantin the necessity for deviating from a 
view such that upheld by the Prabhakaras that abhava is 
due to perception of the mere locus. However, this recogni¬ 
tion of the element that exists besides the locus in abhava, 
which he admits in agreement with the Advaitins, does not 
lead to the further agreement with them that an independent 
pramana is required for the cognition in question. His posi¬ 
tion like that of the Naiyayika is one of compromise between 
the j/iew of the Prabhakara and that of the Advaitin. The 
points of contact with and the points of divergence from these 
schools are identical for the Siddhanta and the Nyaya. The 
similarity traced thus far between the Siddhanta and the 
Nyaya on the question of abhava is seen to develop into iden¬ 
tity in the solutions offered to the problem of abhava. As the 
Nyaya maintains that the cognition of abhava is due to per¬ 
ception involving a special kind of contact described as * vise- 
sanata the Siddhanta also explains abhava by the same 
special kind of sense contact, ‘ visesana-visesya-bhava.’ 

6 
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In tracing the theories that have proved themselves a 
failure, it was noted that the element which in the cognition of 
non-existence refuses to be reduced to anything else or to be 
ignored wholly, is that which exists besides the bare locus. It 
was noted also that often there was delay in this element assert¬ 
ing itself. This other constituent, as said before, is the recollec¬ 
tion of the past experience of the perception of the pot on the 
ground. Since perception does not include within itself 
previous knowledge, the cognition of non-existence, which, 
having such previous knowledge as one of its essential 
elements, refuses to be compromised in any way, cannot be 
a case of perception. The attempts to reduce it to that have 
resulted in absurdities. . 

Nor yet does it seem possible to deny it independent status, 
and reduce it to any of the other pramanas. In one respect, 
it bears a great resemblance to upamana. As in saying, £ This 
gavaya resembles my cow ’, the recollected image of the cow 
is compared with the present perception of the gavaya, so in 
saying, ‘ There is no pot on the ground now there is com¬ 
parison between the previous experience of the ground as seen 
with a pot, and the present experience of the gre^md as seen 
without a pot. Yet the one process cannot be said to be the 
other. In upamana, comparison is the main thing, but in 
abhava, comparison is only one of the elements, and the inte¬ 
rest centres round the absence of the object concerned. If 
these differences are not to be ignored, abhava must be re¬ 
cognised as an independent pramana. 

As in the case of abhava, so also in the case of upamana, 
there has been no agreement as to whether it should have 
independent status ; and among those that consider it to have 
no claim for recognition, there is lack of agreement again as 
to the pramana to which it should be reduced. Certain of 
those, who deny its claim to independence, hold that it is a 
case of perception. The judgment, ‘ This gavaya is like my 
cow ’, is considered by them to be a judgment of perception of 
similarities. The Vedantins contending for the recognition of 
upamana as an independent pramana point out that though the 
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example, ‘ This gavaya is like my cow may be considered an 
instance of perception of similarities, the judgment, ‘ My cow 
is like this gavaya ’ cannot be reckoned another example of the 
same process, as, in this case, the subject of the judgment, ‘ my 
cow ’, is not present to perception, and there can be no per¬ 
ception of a non-present object. In addition to this criticism 
by the Vedantin, it may be said that in such a judgment of 
comparison as 4 King Edward I was wiser than his son, 
Edward II/ neither of the persons between whom the com¬ 
parison is made, is present. Thus though in the process of 
comparison, perception at times is one of the elements, it is not 
the only element so as to justify one in reducing the process 
to one o£ perception ; nor is it one of the essential elements 
invariably present. 

The Siddhantins who do not recognise the claims of upa¬ 
mana as an independent pramana maintain that it is an inst¬ 
ance of anumana. Those who are in agreement with this 
view seek to justify it by maintaining that as in anumana, so 
also in the case of upamana, there is mediate reasoning, which 
may be expressed as follows : 

• 

If an object resembles another object, then conversely, the 
latter resembles the former. 

The gavaya resembles the cow. 

Therefore, the cow resembles the gavaya. 14 

Since anumana is a process of mediate syllogistic reason¬ 
ing ^proceeding from general to particular, the process of com¬ 
parison, which does not attempt to bring any particular under 
any accepted vyapti, cannot be said to be an instance of 
anumana. On the contrary, just as anumana has its own dis¬ 
tinctive mental processes of proceeding from vyapti and, 
through exhibiting the middle ground, arriving at the conclu¬ 
sion, so also upamana has its own distinctive features that 
justify its recognition as an independent pramana. In all cases 


14. S.W.K. p.142. 
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of upamana whether resulting in judgments such as, ‘ This 
gavaya is like my cow ’, or in judgments such as, ‘ My cow is 
like this gavaya ’, or in judgments even more simple such a^ 
* This is a deeper blue than that ’, there is a certain cognitive 
process which is the distinctive feature of cognitions of simi¬ 
larity. Other features may or may not be present, thus prov¬ 
ing that they are not essential ; but there is one unfailing fea¬ 
ture which constitutes the distinctive mark of cognitions of 
similarity. This is the process of comparing two or more ob¬ 
jects concerned in respect of a particular criterion. In the 
simple judgment, ‘ This is more blue than that ’, the two ob¬ 
jects concerned are judged in respect of the criterion blue 
colour. Similarly, in asserting, ‘ This gavaya is like.my cow ’ 
or £ My cow is like this gavaya,’ the animals are compared 
with regard to their appearance. To make explicit the pro¬ 
cess of comparison involved, the assertions made may be ex¬ 
pressed in other words as ‘ The appearance of this animal is 
like the appearance of that.’ It is not necessary that either 
one or all of the objects concerned should be present to per¬ 
ception. Even in the case of absent objects that are being 
compared, it is possible to review in mind one object and then 
the other, and back and forth like this to see how they stand 
in relation to each other in respect of a particular criterion. 
This is the distinctive feature of comparison which cannot be 
distorted to take the form of syllogistic reasoning to favour 
those who would regard upamana as an instance of anumana, 
or be dismembered to retain only the element that is some¬ 
times present, to favour the theory that the process is an inst¬ 
ance of perception. This warrants the recognition of 1 the 
independence of this pramana which, at the hands of the 
Advaitins and the Mlmamsakas, receives the name of 1 upa¬ 
mana ’ which, “ etymologically means comparison or knowledge 
of similarity ”. 15 

For arthapatti or postulation, the usual example given 
is “ Devadatta is fat though he fasts by day, so he 


15. S.W.K. p.142. 
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must eat at night ” ; and the assumption here is that he eats 
by night. A second example is as follows : “ A man who is 

&live is not at home ; therefore, he is out. ” In all cases of 
arthapatti, there is an apparent inconsistency between two 
well-established facts, and this inconsistency leads us to pre¬ 
sume a third condition, which is the sole ground that can re¬ 
concile the apparent conflict between the two facts. Thus, in 
the first example, the two well established facts are that Deva- 
datta fasts by day, and that he is fat. How can a man be fat 
when he does not eat ? The only condition that can reconcile 
these two facts is that he eats at night. This postulate or pre¬ 
sumption, which reconciles the apparently conflicting state¬ 
ments, is.what is arrived at through arthapatti. 

Those Siddhantins who refuse the claim of independence 
to arthapatti maintain it to be an instance of anumana. This 
view is effectively criticised by the Mimamsakas who maintain 
the pramana to be independent. The ‘ Pauskara Bhasya 5 also 
makes a considerable contribution by way of justifying its 
position that arthapatti is one of the recognised pramanas. 
The Mimamsakas point out that the distinctive feature of 
arthapatti is that an element of conflict enters into the facts 
observed, which can be removed only by postulating some¬ 
thing else . 10 It is strange that Devadatta should be fat even 
though he fasts by day. These facts, however, cease to clash 
when the assumption is made that he eats by night. Thus the 
distinctive feature on the basis of which arthapatti can be re¬ 
cognised as an independent pramana is that it reconciles two 
apparently inconsistent facts. Those who would reduce it to 
anumana should note that there is no such inconsistency 
between well ascertained facts in inference. The ‘ Pauskara 
Bhasya ’ maintains that if arthapatti were the same as anu¬ 
mana, the results given by the two processes of reasoning 
should be the same. The information given by arthapatti 
that Devadatta eats by night, cannot possibly be given by anu¬ 
mana as the ‘ eating at night not being contained in any of 


16. S.W.K. p.234. 
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the premises, cannot appear in the conclusion. This element 
that cannot be had by means of anumana is just that significant 
postulate, ‘ he eats at night 5 which dissolves the conflict arising 
between the statements : (i) Devadatta is fat, (ii) He fasts 

by day. This special contribution made by arthapatti consti¬ 
tutes its claim to independence. 

Those who reduce parisesa, sambhava and svabhava-lihga 
to anumana forget that anumana is restricted to syllogistic 
reasoning in which by means of a vyapti and a middle ground, 
the conclusion is derived. If anumana included also imme¬ 
diate inferences, then the pramanas in question, namely, 
parisesa, sambhava and svabhava-lihga, could readily be 
reckoned as instances of immediate inferences. 'But since 
anumana applies only to syllogistic reasoning, and since such 
elaborate reasoning is not present in the pramanas to be con¬ 
sidered, they cannot be reduced to anumana. 

Parisesa is based on elimination of those alternatives that 
are proved not to account for a certain fact, which process 
leaves the only alternative that can explain the fact concerned. 
When, for instance, it is known that of the three 
persons that could possibly be responsible for a theft 
committed, two are proved to be innocent, then the 
necessity of fact points out the third person as the 
thief. As in the case of arthapatti, in parisesa also, 
an element of conflict enters between two facts, and this 
conflict is dissipated by a further postulate or alternative. 
Thus to use the above example again, the irreconcilable facts 
are that two of the persons concerned are not guilty, and yet 
a theft has occurred. The disparity between these facts 
vanishes when the only other person concerned is called to 
account for the theft. Parisesa, therefore, can be reduced to 
arthapatti. 

Sambhava and svabhava-lihga are similar to each other. 
Thus, as in saying ‘ I have six books ’ it is also implied that I 
have three books, so in saying that a mango tree has flowered, 
it is also implied that a tree has flowered. The latter is 
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given as an example of svabhava-linga. The claim for inde¬ 
pendence in the case of these two pramanas is very feeble, 
if he inference makes manifest an implied significance of either 
the subject or predicate term. The subject term, ‘ mango 
tree ’ has the significance that the object is a tree of a parti¬ 
cular kind. Again, in the statement, ‘ I have six books,’ the 
attribute, ‘ six ’ has the significance that it is a particular 
number, and that it ranks above the numbers less than itself. 
A proposition that merely makes manifest a certain signifi¬ 
cance of either subject or predicate term cannot claim to give 
inferential knowledge. The claim of independence for these 
pramanas cannot be conceded. 

Aitihpyam or tradition, when it is valid, is an instance of 
sabda pramana. 

We are now in a position to choose among the three fists 
of pramanas noted earlier. Of those that hold that the pra¬ 
manas are three, and of those that maintain that they are six, 
and of those that put forth ten pramanas, it is the second group 
who, for reasons given above, gain our support. The accepted 
pramanas are : sabda, anumana, pratyaksa, abhava, upamana 
and arthap^tti. 

The three pramanas that have been recognised by all these 
groups of thinkers may now be considered in detail. Of per¬ 
ception, it has been said that it is a pramana accepted by all. 
Even the Lokayata who resigns all other pramanas retains this 
as a valid means of knowledge. The Siddhantin divides per¬ 
ception into two main classes : 

I. Valid perceptions ; II. Invalid perceptions. 

I. Valid perception consists of : a. Nirvikalpaka percep¬ 
tion. b. Savikalpaka perception. 

a. Nirvikalpaka perception. 

Nirvikalpaka perception is different from savikalpaka 
perception, 17 in that unlike the latter it does not involve the 

17. S.J.S. Chapter on Alavai, v.6. 
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work of the mind, but is an undefined awareness of objects, 
c There is here no intelligent perception of the specific and 
generic attributes of the object which go to make it one of a* 
class. In the ‘ Pauskara Agama ’, nirvikalpaka is described 
as the cognition of the bare object, and savikalpaka as the 
cognition of the name, qualities and class of the object. 

In perception, besides the sense organs which have been 
mentioned, several other means are involved. These acces¬ 
sories cannot perceive by themselves as they are non-intelli- 
gent ; nor can the soul function by itself, as being covered 
with impurity it is dependent on the senses. The co-opera¬ 
tion of both soul and karanas is required in perception. The 
intelligence goes out to perceive objects through the particular 
sense organ concerned, and these organs are helped by the 
five elements as e.g. light, which helps us to see forms of ob¬ 
jects, and ether, which helps us to sense sounds. 

The position of the Siddhantin with reference to the sense- 
object controversy 18 is identical with that of the Naiyayika. 
Further, as the difficulties which the Siddhantin considers in 
seeking to establish his position are identical with those met 
by the Naiyayika, it would seem that the Buddhisf opponents 
of the Naiyayika’s sense-object-contact theory were also oppo¬ 
nents of the Siddhantin. The Nyaya view is that in the case 
of perception, the light of the eye reaches out to the object 
concerned, and in the case of hearing, smell etc., a medium 
like akasa establishes the necessary contact between the senses 
concerned and the object. The Buddhist logicians object to 
this view saying that 19 if the visual organ had to come into Con¬ 
tact with the object of perception, it could not, for instance, 
pervade a large mountain, which in that case would be imper¬ 
ceptible. Further, the eye takes the same time to view a dis¬ 
tant object as a near one, and this would not be the case if it 
were necessary for the sense organ to go out. IVIoreover, ob¬ 
jects would not be perceptible through mica and other trans- 

18. S.J.B. Ma. pp.175-178. 

19. I.P. Vol. H, p.56. 
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parent substances if perception depended on sense-object-con¬ 
tact. The Naiyayika’s reply to these objections 20 is that the 
light of the eye pervades objects large or small. There is a 
difference in the time taken by the eye to see distant objects 
compared with the time required for seeing nearer ones. 
Mica, glass etc., being transparent, permit the passage of light 
through them. In the case of auditory perception, the sound 
waves are said to come into contact with the auditory organ. 
In the case of smell, small particles of the object are borne by 
the air to the nose. 

The Siddhantin maintains that the eye is as much an 
external sense organ as the skin, and as this cannot feel objects 
unless contact with them is established, so also the eye needs 
to come into contact with the objects to be perceived. If no 
such contact were necessary, objects behind the wall, with 
which the light of the eye cannot come into contact, ought to 
be perceptible. It might be said that since the eye can by re¬ 
flection in the mirror see objects behind itself, the perception 
in this case cannot be due to contact with the objects. This 
objection serves only to confirm the Siddhantin’s theory. He 
points out £hat as the rays of the sun falling on a pot of water 
arc reflected on the inner walls of a house, so the rays of the 
eye falling on the mirror are turned back on the objects be¬ 
hind the observer. It is the necessity for the light rays of the 
eye to come into contact with the object that explains the dis¬ 
tinctness and faintness of near and remote objects respectively. 
As the light of the lamp gets less in intensity the further it 
goes, similarly, the light of the eye spends itself in proportion 
to the distance covered by it. The perception of an image 
within a crystal might be considered to overthrow this theory. 
In reply to this, the Siddhantin points out that the light of the 
eye which is very subtle can travel through the crystal, which 
being finer than the wall presents no resistance to the entry of 
the light rays as the wall does. The next objection consider¬ 
ed is that as the perception of a near object and a distant one 

20. I.P. Vol. II, p.56. 
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require the same length of time, the theory must give way 
unless the absurd conclusion is to be accepted that for travel¬ 
ling small or great distances, the rays require the same length 
of time. By means of the analogy that the same length of 
time seems to be required to pierce a needle through one lotus 
petal as through a hundred petals arranged in a pile, the Sid- 
dhantin points out that the passing of time is so subtle that it 
often escapes observation. This fact makes it difficult to notice 
the greater length of time required for observing a distant 
object than a nearer one. The next question raised is how the 
rays can pervade even a large object, such as a mountain. It 
is pointed out that as a drop of oil spreads itself out on wafter, 
and as the light of the lamp scatters itself in space, so the rays 
of the eye pervade even a large object. 

The other four senses do not reach out to objects as the 
eye does, but attain the necessary contact through some con¬ 
necting medium. Thus by means of the air, the heat of the 
fire in the neighbourhood and the smell of flowers are borne 
to the skin, and nose respectively. That this is so is proved 
by the fact that when the wind blows in the opposite direction, 
there are not the above experiences. These considerations 
lead the Siddhantin to conclude that the eye by means of its 
light reaches out to objects ; the other organs do not reach out 
thus, but by means of some medium or other, attain the 
necessary contact with the object. 

b. Savikalpaka perception. 

Savikalpaka perception involves the work of the mind. 
The data cognised to be present in the stage of nirvikalpaka 
are now intelligently examined. There is an advance from the 
stage of mere undefined awareness of objects to discrimina¬ 
tion of the same as certain specific objects. 21 Savikalpaka 
perception or perception by the mind is divided into : 


21. £.J.S. Chapter on Alavai, v.3. 
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i. Determinate perception of objects, 
ii. Perception of pleasure and pain, 

* iii. Yogic perception. 

In the last two of these perceptions it is only the organs of 
internal sense that are involved. Yogic perception is indeed a 
supreme experience. Here, the yogin exercising his will to 
its fullest extent, perseveres through various stages of de¬ 
tachment from the snares of this world, and concentrates his 
mind fully on the eternal realities and has visions of what is 
not revealed to ordinary minds. 


The ‘ Pauskara Agama ’ gives the following classification 
of pratyaksa : 


Figure 2. 


Dependent gn the 
external senses 
(awareness 
through sense 
organs) for the 
removal of 
obscuration. 


Pratyaksa 


Dependent on the internal sense. 


Perception of Yogic 

happiness, etc. perceptions. 


Not dependent on 
the sense at all. 
(Due to associa¬ 
tion with unlimit¬ 
ed consciousness 
of Siva.). 


We have here in the first division, perception dependent 
on ^external senses, and in the second, perception that is de¬ 
pendent on the internal senses, and this second type can again 
be divided into perceptions of the feelings of happiness, etc., 
and yogic perceptions. The third and highest is the percep¬ 
tion that is derived through association with Siva, and is there¬ 
fore not dependent on the senses at all, external or internal. 
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■^Tne commentator says that since for the Siddhantin the sense of hearing is a 
modification <5f ahankara, (not ether as for the Naiyayika), 4 and 5 may be reduced 
to 2 and 3, so that there are only four kinds of sense-contact (P.B. p. 534). 
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II. Invalid yerceytion consists of doubtful perception 
and erroneous perception. 22 

• Doubtful perception is experienced when for example, on 
seeing a post in twilight, we wonder whether it is a post or 
a man. 23 The mental activity here consists in apprehending 
conflicting attributes of one substance. Doubt is engendered 
by similarity of form, like the uprightness which is common to 
men and posts. Doubt may also arise in the case of what is 
unique, e.g., sound-ness, in which case, doubts as to 
whether it is eternal or non-eternal are difficult to decide. 24 
In both the cases given, there is defective causation of 
knowledge. 

• 

An example of mistaken perception is the mistaking of an 
observed rope for a snake. 2 ° The error is due to the cognised 
what ’ being at variance with the ‘ that ’ which does not pos¬ 
sess that content. 20 Here also it will be noted that error arises 
due to similarity of form. The erroneous cognitions which 
arise owing to similarity of form, are by some considered as 
acceptable on the ground that in the case of similars, there is 
a presence of each in the other. The £ Pauskara Bhasya ’ 
points out that if the judgment, ‘This is silver ’ made on ob¬ 
serving a shell were to be accepted, then its contradictory 
This is not silver ’ could never follow, even though true. In 
the account of both doubt and error, the position of the 
Naiyayika is closely followed. 

Anuman a is the next pramana to be considered. It is 
admitted to be a pramana by all schools of Indian thinkers 
excepting the Carvakas. 27 Describing it in general terms, 
the Siddhantin says that anumana is the process where the 
mind with the aid of the reasons given in the Siddhanta works 
is able to reflect on and corroborate the truths contained 
in these sacred works. 28 The definition given of anumana 29 

22, 23 and 25. S.J.S. Chapter on Alavai. v.3. 

24 and 26. P.B. p.517. 28. S.S.P. p. 20. 

27. S.W.K. p. 198. 29. P.B. p. 537. 
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is that it is inferential knowledge in the form of the presence 
in the minor of the middle as qualified by the indubitable 
concomitance of the major. Being inferential knowledge, 
anumana, unlike pratyaksa, can only follow on other know¬ 
ledge. It has to result from the knowledge of the characteris¬ 
tic mark (linga) and the knowledge of those which bear 
the mark (the major and minor terms) . 

It is pointed out 30 that according to all Indian thinkers, 
inference proceeds from the knowledge of invariable con¬ 
comitance between the middle and major terms (expressed 
by vyapti) and from the knowledge of the minor term as 
characterised by the middle. In anumana, the fact to be 
known is implicit in the premises ; and by means 6f the con¬ 
nection between the middle and major terms, the nigamana 
or conclusion is made explicit. From this description of 
anumana, it is clear that Indian thinkers recognise only 
mediate inferences for which vyapti is essential. For this 
reason, it is not correct to say that ‘ anumana ’ can be tran¬ 
slated into ‘ inference ’ ; for this latter term including as it 
does immediate inferences also, is a much wider term than 
anumana, 31 which stands for mediate inferences <?nly. 

The indubitable concomitance of the middle with the 
major- which is required for giving inferential knowledge 
is known as vyapti. The possibility and validity of infer¬ 
ential knowledge depend on the possibility of arriving at, and 
the validity of, the vyapti or major premise expressing in¬ 
variable concomitance between the major and middle terms. 
It is therefore important for the Siddhantin to establish the 
validity of vyapti if his contention that anumana is a valid 
pramana is to be granted. The Siddhantin notes 32 the 
various considerations on account of which vyapti is regard¬ 
ed as impossible of attainment. It is held by the Carvakas 
that there can be no vyapti, as perception can give know- 


30. S.W.K. p. 198. 

31. S.W.K. pp. 197-199. 


32. P.B. pp. 539-541. 
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ledge only of present instances, and not of those of the past 
or of the future. Even repeated perception of concomitance 
cginnot guarantee valid vyapti as this still does not exhaust 
all instances. The limitation of tarka (reductio ad absur- 
dum) as a method of testing the validity of vyapti is that 
tarka itself requires a universal relation, the means of 
arriving at which is not yet known. It seeks to build on 
that which it questions. Similarly, inference cannot yield 
vyapti, as it is the validity of inference that is in question. 
Nor does testimony offer any better results as the sense of the 
words can be understood only as the result of inference 
based on the relation of word to sense in the usage of elders, 
and of inference itself validity has to be proved. The possi¬ 
bility of arriving at vyapti seems undermined by these 
difficulties. 

However, the Siddhantin who seems to feel that un¬ 
necessary difficulties have been set up, proceeds to say 33 
that there is vyapti in so far as there is knowledge of co¬ 
presence, and also absence of knowledge of exceptions. 
Difficulty remains with regard to these exceptions, for there 
may be exceptions which are not known. This point is con¬ 
sidered to be settled by tarka. The objection that tarka leads 
to infinite regress is not recognised as a difficulty by the 
Siddhantin, who points out that tarka is to be used only in 
cases of doubt. Further, the Siddhantin believing in the self- 
evident character of knowledge proceeds with tarka only 
until he arrives at knowledge which satisfies him, and does 
not go on with the argumentation ad infinitum. Even the 
absence of exceptions is considered to be sometimes self-evi¬ 
dent. This need not be considered an extravagant claim, 
e.g. exceptional instances of fire being cool are inconceivable. 
The absurd position of those who seek to establish the in¬ 
validity of inference is shewn to consist in then having no 
valid vyapti whereon to ground their inference. They ques- 


33. P.B. p. 541. 
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tion what should be unquestionable if their own result is to 
be unquestioned. 

Vyapti is of two kinds, 31 namely : (1) Anvaya and (2*; 
Vyatireka. 

Anvaya expresses a relationship of co-presence ; and 
takes the form, ‘ Where this is, that is.’ Vyatireka expresses 
the relationship of co-absence, and takes the form, ‘ Where 
that is not, this is not.’ 

The Siddhantin has four classifications of inference, each 
of which is made on a different basis. 

I. Inferences are either positive or negative C according 
as they are expressed in one form or the other. 

Positive form. 

(proposition) The mountain is fiery. 

(reason) Because it has smoke, 

(illustration) As in the case of the hearth 
which has smoke. 

(application) So does this mountain also have 
smoke pervaded by fire, 
(conclusion) Therefore, this mountain is 
fiery. 

Negative Form. 

Pratijna There is no smoke in this mountain. « 

Hetu Because there is no fire. 

Udharana As in the case of a tank which has no fire. 
Upanaya So does this mountain also have no fire that 

pervades smoke. 

Nigamana Therefore, there is no smoke. 


. Pratijna 
!“* Hetu 
*° Udaharana 

Upanaya 

Nigamana 


34. P.B. p. 542. 
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II. Inferences again are of three kinds according as they 
use positive, negative or both positive and negative illustra¬ 
tions 35 : 

1. Kevalanvayi (positive), 

2. Kevalavyatireki (negative), 

3. Anvaya-vyatireki (positive and negative). 

Positive instances may be exemplified by : The world 
has a creator because it is a created thing, e.g. a pot, which 
being a created thing, has the potter for its creator. 

Negative instances may be exemplified by : 

Every effect is originated only as already existent, 
because of its being an object of volitional effort. That which 
is not previously existent, like the horns of a hare, is not 
known to be an object of volitional effort. 

Positive and negative instances may be exemplified by : 

This place is fiery because it smokes ; where there is 
smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen ; where there is no 
fire, there i£ no smoke, as in a deep well. 

III. Inference is of two kinds according as it gives 
sensible or super-sensible knowledge. Drstam gives know¬ 
ledge of what is within the reach of the senses ; and saman- 
yato drstam gives knowledge of what is not perceptible by 
the senses. 

• 

IV. Inferences are three-membered or flve-membered 
according as they are used for onself or for others. 30 

The question as to whether the three-membered or the 
„ five-membered syllogism is preferable is a point on which 
different schools of thinkers hold divided opinions. The 
Mimamsakas and Buddhists point out that the conclusion 
repeats the first member, and the fourth member repeats the 

35. S.S.P. pp. 24-25. 36. S.J.S. Chapter on Alavai, v. 4. 
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second. The Siddhantins and Naiyayikas, on the other hand, 
maintain that the five-membered syllogism cannot be abbre¬ 
viated unless important thought processes are to be ignored.. 
The Siddhantin criticises 37 the Mimamsaka’s proposal to start 
three-membered syllogism with a universal proposition. 
What the hearer is interested in is the particular before him, 
and not knowing yet the connection between this and the 
universal proposition, he will condemn the person who com¬ 
mences the syllogism with a universal proposition, as being 
irrelevant. In order to enlist his interest to consider the 
universal proposition, he has to be led up to this step by 
being told that the hill has smoke because it has fire, and 
whatever has smoke has fire. Nor may it be said that we 
should stop with the udaharana. Before the listener can be 
led up to the conclusion, he must see that the minor also 
has the major, since it is characterised by the middle, which 
also has the major. The conclusion then inevitably follows 
that the minor must also have the major since it is charac¬ 
terised by the middle which itself has the major. The con¬ 
clusion is not a mere repetition, for it now carries assurance 
and necessity with it. It is the thesis proved, and therefore 
accepted by the opponent. The Siddhantin’s emphasis on the 
significance of the nigamana is intended to attack the 
Bauddhas who recognise only the udaharana and the upa- 
naya. 

The Naiyayika too, in supporting the five-membered 
syllogism, points out the significance of each of the five pro¬ 
positions. The Nyaya has other reasons also for favouring the 
more elaborate syllogism. As pointed out, 38 from Gautama 
downward, logic was with the Naiyayika both a science and 
an art, discovery and proof. The five-membered syllogism 
being such a perfect blend of induction and deduction was 
reckoned a sure way of attaining truth. It is shewn 39 that 


37. P.B. p. 538. 

38. P.I.L. p. 291. 


39. P.I.L. p. 290. 
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there is a further significance in the Naiyayika’s adhesion 
to the five-membered syllogism. It would appear that, in 
the five-membered syllogism, the Naiyayikas enlist all the 
four pramanas recognised by them to urge the truth expressed 
in the conclusion. The statement of the thesis (pratijna) 
may be taken to stand for valid verbal testimony (sabda) 
the reason (helfu) for the instrument of inference (ahumana) ; 
the example (udaharana) for the instrument of perception 
(pratyaksa) ; and the subsumptive correlation (upanaya) 
for analogy (upamana). Being thus testified to by all the 
pramanas, the nigamana or conclusion comes to have much 
importance, and is described as ‘ the acme of logical demon¬ 
stration.’• 

The propositions used in all these arguments, will be 
noticed to be of three kinds. 40 There is at first, ‘ paksa 
which is a simple statement of probandum, e.g., ‘ There is 
fire on the mountain ‘ Sapaksa ’ is the proposition used to 
express the positive instances of concomitance between the 
middle and major terms, e.g. ‘ There is always fire in the 
kitchen, when there is smoke.’ ‘ Vipaksa ’ expresses negative 
concomitance between the middle and major terms, e.g., 

‘ Where there is no fire, there is no smoke \ 

The hetu used in these arguments is of three kinds, 41 
namely, identity, cause and effect, and lastly negation consist¬ 
ing in the non-existence of an effect due to non-existence of 
its cause. When from hearing the word, ‘ silver oak ’, we 
infer the existence of treeness, we have an example of iden¬ 
tity* When we admit the effect smoke to indicate the cause, 
fire, we have an example of the second type. When from the 
absence of cold, we infer that there will be no dew, we have an 
example of the last type. 

Sabda-pramaria, which is the next to be considered, is 
neglected by some as one that can gain acceptance only at the 

40. 6.J.S. Chapter on Alavai, v. 9. 

41. S.J.S. Chapter on Alavai, v. 10. This classification is possibly 
due to Buddhist influence. Sec B.L. Vol. II, p. 60. 
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hands of the credulous and the sentimental. The Buddhists, 
who refuse to recognise it, point out that as often there is 
reason to doubt what is received on the authority of others, 
and the truth of such verbal testimony has to be established 
by such considerations as the trustworthiness of the author, 
sabda-pramana has to be reduced to anumana ; and since its 
validity has thus to be tested by other pramanas, it cannot be 
lecognised as an independent pramana. But reflection proves 
that on this ground on which sabda-pramana is rejected, the 
other pramanas of perception and inference should also be re¬ 
jected. For just as sometimes the validity of sabda-pramana 
has to be tested by another pramana, so there are occasions 
when the validity of inference is tested by perception, as when 
waking in the morning, the streets are found to be wet, and 
the inference is made that it has rained, but subsequently, on 
seeing the roofs of the houses etc., quite dry, the inference is 
revised in the light of this perception so that the conclusion 
now drawn is that the street has been watered. If this be so, 
is inference to be given up ? If the validity of sabda-pramana 
is sometimes tested by either inference or perception, these 
latter too are tested by sabda-pramana. Perception indicates 
the sun to move from east to west, but the enlightened accept’ 
the information of the astronomers that it is the earth that 
moves around the sun. Sabda-pramana is sometimes condemn¬ 
ed on the ground that there is conflict of opinion among writers. 
This defect is to be found in inference and perception also, 
and is not something peculiar to sabda-pramana. It is often 
the case that when verbal testimonies of two dependable people 
conflict, it is because of erroneous perception or wrong irffer- 
ence. Thus these several objections offer no difficulty to the re¬ 
cognition of sabda as pramana. 

As anumana and pratyaksa have to fulfil certain require¬ 
ments before being accepted as valid, so also sabda has to meet 
certam requirements before it can be accepted as valid. The 
four requirements mentioned by the ‘ Pauskara Bhasya ’ are • 
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1. Akanksa (expectancy), 

2. Yogyata (competence), 

3. Asatti (juxtaposition) and 

4. Tatparya (purport). 

Akanksa is the incompleteness of the sense of what is declared 
except in the light of something else that is to be declared. 
This requirement is based on the unity of a sentence conveying 
sense. The partial utterance of such a sentence leaves unsatis¬ 
fied the expectancy that has been aroused, and the sense of 
what has been uttered requires the rest of the sentence to com¬ 
plete it. This expectancy is not experienced on hearing a 
string of words, such as, ‘ table, floor, light ’, which make no 
sense. Th« next requirement, ‘ ydgyata ’ is the capacity to 
convey sense. This is attained when among the words that 
are to be predicated together, there is no incompatibility. The 
failure to meet this requirement leads to absurd statements 
such as, ‘ Moisten with fire ’. Asatti (juxtaposition) makes 
possible the unhindered understanding of the correlate of the 
combination. Should such a juxtaposition be lacking, e.g., 
in stating the first half of a sentence and allowing a long inter¬ 
val to intervene before the next half is uttered, then difficulty 
is experienced in understanding the sense intended to be con¬ 
veyed. Tatparya (or purport) requires that the speaker should 
know the sense of what is spoken. It may be objected that in 
the case of the Vedas, which are eternal, and in the case of a 
parrot repeating a sentence, there may be valid testimony 
without the requirement of tatparya being satisfied. The first 
instance is no difficulty to the Siddhantin for the reason that 
according to him, the Vedas, having been revealed by Siva, 
cannot be said to lack an author. The second instance is also 
shown to be no exception to the rule since though the parrot 
lacks knowledge of the purport, he who taught the parrot, pos¬ 
sessed the purport necessary for valid testimony. 413 Testi¬ 
mony that conforms to these requirements, becomes a valid 
pramana. Beyond accepting it because of its validity, it will 


41-a. T.S.S. p. 17. 
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be seen that in one important respect, it is indispensable. 
Since the Scriptures deal with the supersensible, which cannot 
be compassed by any of the other pramanas, they must be 
given their rightful place as authoritative sources of 
knowledge. 

Attention may now be turned to the Siddhantin’s criterion 
of truth. The significance of the Siddhanta position in this 
matter comes to light in its vigorous contention against the 
view that truth and error consist in correspondence and lack of 
correspondence respectively with reality outside, resemblance 
being understood by correspondence. This resemblance must 
be either partial or entire. Either position is exposed to the 
criticism of the Siddhantin. If partial resemblance should 
constitute truth, that is to be found in error as well. If entire 
resemblance be sought to be attained in truth, that can never 
be had, for there can never be entire resemblance between a 
mental content and an object in the external world. 42 

Correspondence, which constitutes truth for the Naiya- 
yika, is considered to be verified by the ‘ fruitful activity test ’. 
TJns position is the outcome of his postulate that being con¬ 
ditioned by the senses, one cannot know the world as it is, and 
truth and error have to be indicated by indirect means. Thus 
he cannot grant that truth is self-evident. That the soul in 
samsara is conditioned by the senses is what the Siddhantin 
emphasises in his sastras. The soul whose intelligence is 
clouded by anava, is dependent for its knowledge of the world 
on the instruments of knowledge etc., provided by maya. 
Maya, being one of the malas, can at best give only a defective 
knowledge of the world. Considering that this postulate of 
the sense-conditioned nature of the soul is common to the two 
schools, one anticipates further points of contact between them. 
The possibility of such agreement is not unheeded by the Sid¬ 
dhantin. On considering the Nyaya attempt to overreach the 
sense-conditioned nature of the soul by means of the ‘ fruitful 
activity test , the Siddhantin finds that all such attempts must 

42. P.B. p. 511. 
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necessarily be futile. If a present experience is condemned 
as sense-conditioned, and is sought to be tested by the fruitful 
activity test, is the knowledge given by this test apprehended 
through any means other than the sense-conditioned nature of 
the soul ? Does not this latter experience have just the same 
approach to the soul (i.e. the maya-conditioned way) as the 
original cognition had ? The assumption, that whatever 
knowledge is attained through the material karanas is defec¬ 
tive, refuses validity not only to present cognition, but also to 
the pramanas by which present cognition is sought to be tested. 
Knowledge attained through the karanas, whether immediate 
or remote, is defective. Hence, there is no point in trying to 
establish the validity of one experience by another which, be¬ 
ing as much maya-conditioned as the other, falls short of truth 
as much as the other. Giving up such a pointless procedure, 
he maintains that the approximate truth which the senses 
offer, is self-evident. The position of the self-evident nature of 
truth cannot with consistency be denied. It is the final goal 
even of those who imagine they have escaped from it. For to 
those who maintain that truth is not self-evident, even absence 
of validity is not self-evident, and has to be known through 
prior knowledge. 43 

In his adherence to the position of the self-evident nature 
of truth, does not the Siddhantin rule out doubt and error ? 
These are admitted experiences in his system, and are shewn 
to be met with only sometimes, when owing to defective causa¬ 
tion of knowledge, truth appears more distorted than under 
normal conditions. Truth has, for its manifestation, certain ele¬ 
ments in addition to those present in error. Thus, in the 
erroneous cognition of a shell as silver, there is sense-contact 
with one surface of the shell. In the correct cognition of the 
shell as shell, there is in addition to the sense-contact present 
in error, contact with the dark outer surface of the shell. This 
added sense-contact keeps out the confusion that arises in 
erroneous cognition. 


43. P.B. p. 514. 
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Invalidity for the Siddhantin is not intrinsic. When, 
therefore, doubts and errors occur, even though they are not 
matters of constant experience, in the light of what are they to 
be judged in order that from those experiences one may be 
led to truth ? The elements of harmony and inclusiveness, of 
which there are slight indications in the Siddhanta system, 
lead one to conjecture that coherence might be the criterion. 
The greater number of tattvas in his system constitutes for him 
the superiority of his position compared with other schools 
which have discovered fewer tattvas. When Nandi Peruman 
perused all the Saivagamas, he was dazed by all the diverse 
accounts contained therein. He was happy, however, when 
the Siddhanta system was revealed to him because this helped 
him to find the harmony which satisfied his mind. Yet these 
evidences of the elements constituting coherence are too scanty 
to offer any conclusive result as to whether coherence is the 
goal of truth in the Siddhanta. 

The question will be raised whether the Siddhantin is 
satisfied with the approximate truth to which the soul is con¬ 
fined because of its association with impurities. No one feels 
as keenly discontented with the situation as the' Siddhantin. 
Verses 2-7 of the ‘Vinavenba’ express the despair of the human 
soul which, knowing the finite nature of its mind, realises that 
many things are beyond its grasp. All that the tattvas can 
give is the delusive knowledge of the world, and if being dis¬ 
satisfied with what the tattvas yield, one dismisses them, the 
dark state of kevala promptly sets in. The poet (Umapati) 
in despair seeks to know from his guru how he can ever borne 
to have knowledge of God’s grace and of God Himself. Thus 
the Siddhantin.thirsts for ultimate truth undistorted by impu¬ 
rities. But that cannot be had unless the soul is freed of its 
maya-fetters. In Siva-jnana, he ultimately finds a means 
that, helping him to transcend his maya-conditioned predica¬ 
ment, leads him to truth. 

There are yet a few more difficulties lurking in the back¬ 
ground, which must now be dealt with. Citsakti usually 
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meaning knowledge, is here said to be the instrument of know¬ 
ledge. How can it be that cit-sakti could be both knowledge, 
ap.d means of knowledge? The seeming inconsistency 
vanishes in the light of the fact that cit-sakti has the two as¬ 
pects of being the self and the self which as knower turns to¬ 
wards the world outside. 

A further difficulty is the derivation of a plurality of 
pramanas (sabda, anumana etc.,) from the one pramana of cit- 
sakti. The plurality is explained as due to the maya-adjuncts 
with which the anava-pervaded soul is bound to work. But 
since this conditioned state of the soul is merely a passing 
state, when it is rid of the impurities, these derived pramanas 
are thereby dissolved. Surviving this change, there is the one 
pramana of cit-sakti. Since cit-sakti is admittedly the one 
pramana, 44 there are not many knowledges for the Siddhantin, 
but only one knowledge. 



44. 6.S.P. p. 14. 

For the information taken from the ‘ Pauskara Bhasya,’ I have 
depended on the article, ‘T.S.S.’ and on some manuscript notes be¬ 
longing to the author of that article. 
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CHAPTER III. 

• 

THE SAIVA SIDDHANTIN’S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

Of the various proofs offered by the Saiva Siddhantin for 
the existence of God, the chief one is the cosmological. This 
is based on the reality of the world ; and since the truth of the 
argument depends on whether it is based on valid grounds, it 
becomes necessary to examine his proof of the reality of the 
world. 

Though the Siddhantin considers the senses as delusive in 
the sense that they misrepresent the value of the objects of the 
world tc the soul, so that the seeming desirable objects are re¬ 
ally undesirable for its welfare, yet he does not consider them 
delusive in the sense of representing as existing what really do 
not exist. So, normally, things perceived through the senses 
exist. Accordingly, the seen world of he, she and it exists. 1 
But can it exist as the senses reveal it to us ? As perceived 
through them, objects seem to be outside us and to be tangible 
with solidity and extension. It is strange that the t ,Siddhantin 
fails to note any inconsistency between this realistic view and 
the idealistic tendency towards which he inclines when he says 
that it is the qualities that constitute the thinghood of objects. 2 
Further, the Siddhantin cannot consider the reality of the 
world to be established on the evidence of the senses. 

He seeks to fortify his conclusion regarding the reality of 
the world by the further line of reasoning that what is unreal, 
such as the horns of a hare, never comes into existence in the 
past, present or future. 3 The world, however, has origin, and 
therefore it is real. 3 The reality of the world, in this argu¬ 
ment is based on the empirical assumption that the world has 

1. S.J.B. Cu. Notes on sutra I. p. 1-2. 

2. S.J.B. Ma. pp. 185-186. 

3. S.J.B. Cu. Commentary to sutra I, argt. 1. p. 17. 
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oiigin. In making this assumption, the Siddhantin has to con¬ 
sider a point raised by his opponent, the Lokayata, who main¬ 
tains that though we see particular objects come into existence 
and disappear, we do not see origin and dissolution taking 
place of the whole. 4 5 All that we can see is the world existing. 
We do not witness its origin and decay. Hence, these latter 
processes as applying to the world are mere fabrications of the 
mind. No doubt, as the Siddhantin points out, there are sea¬ 
sons when things come into being as a class, and are destroyed 
likewise. However, to argue that as particular sets of things 
come to be and cease to be, the world as a whole similarly 
comes into existence and is destroyed/’ is to commit the fallacy 
of composition. On the other hand, it cannot be said that as 
the whole world is not perceived to come into being, and die, 
therefore, there is no origin and decay of the world. The non¬ 
perception of anything is no proof of its non-existence. The 
utmost that the Lokayata can say on the matter is that the 
origin and decay of the world as a whole cannot be established 
through perception. The Siddhantin’s attempt to establish 
these cosmic processes through inference involves as already 
noticed the fallacy of composition. As they are not established 
through any other means either, the origin of the world re¬ 
mains a mere assumption ; and this is considered to guarantee 
the reality of the world. Thus neither of the two arguments 
used by the Siddhantin to prove the reality of the world is 
convincing, so that this unproved assumption forms the basis 
of his cosmological argument. 

.This argument maintains that the different entities, classi¬ 
fiable as he, she and it, must have a creator who is omnipotent 
and omniscient, for they are diverse and finite, and are sub¬ 
ject to the three processes of creation, preservation and destruc¬ 
tion. 6 Attention is here drawn to then diversity, their fini- 
tude and their being subject to the three processes of creation, 

4. S.J.S. I. v. 9. 

5. S.J.B. I. argt. 1. 

6. S.J.B. I ; 6.J.S. I. v. 1 ; §.P. v. 16. 
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preservation and destruction, on account o£ which they need 
a supreme being to account for them. Of the three circum¬ 
stances of diversity, finitude and change, it is the last that ^ 
emphasised more than the others. The world is of such a 
nature that it arises, continues for a time and perishes ; and 
the same cycle of events is repeated again and again. It is not 
non-existent ; for if it were, it would never come into being ; 
and no creator would be needed. The existent need not come 
into being, and no creator would be needed. 7 8 The world does 
not come under this category either. It is, as it were, existent 
and non-existent, though not in the same sense, for this would 
be to attribute contradictory qualities of the same substance. s 
It is existent in the sense that maya, being eternal* exists al¬ 
ways, and non-existent in the sense that at the time of world- 
resolution, the world of forms ceases to be until the time of 
world origin when it springs into being again. The world be¬ 
ing of this intermediate nature so that it passes through differ¬ 
ent conditions at different intervals, it needs a conserving cause 
that will sustain it through its varying phases. 

The diversity and finitude observed in the world are con¬ 
sidered as the other aspects of the universe which* besides its 
cosmic processes, necessitate a creator. The diversity and 
finitude seem to offer a double-edged proof for the existence 
of God. Firstly, they are considered to confirm the cosmic 
processes 9 which in their turn as already seen are regarded 
as necessitating the existence of God. Secondly, their diver¬ 
sity and their finitude seem explicable only in the light of an 
ultimate cause. Anything characterised by diversity, has 
parts ; and having parts, it is destructible, e.g., a pot or an 
atom, each of which having parts is destructible. And any¬ 
thing having parts, must find its explanation in something ulti¬ 
mate, as the pot and the atom find their explanation at least so 


7. 6.J.S. sutra I. v. 5. 

8. £.J.S. sutra I. v. 7. 

9. 6.J.B. Cu. Commentary to sutra I. argument 1. 
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far as their material causation is concerned, in maya. 10 Any¬ 
thing finite again, loses itself into that from which it arose, as 
th£ stom passes into maya. The contingent requires some¬ 
thing other than the contingent to explain it; for even if be¬ 
hind the contingent, there is something of like nature, there 
is no finality of explanation. Hence, turning away from this 
infinite regress, the Siddhantin says that the various stages of 
resolution of the cosmos come to a stop at a certain point. The 
halting point is not prakrti as the Pancaratrl claims, for, 
according to the Siddhantin, mula-prakrti itself being an 
evolute, the process of resolution has to continue until all 
material things are converted into maya, 11 which during the 
time of pralaya abides in Siva, as a seed is embedded in the 
earth. 1 - Siva, the solitary figure surviving the’ world-resolu¬ 
tion, is the only possible creator of the universe. By way of 
forestalling infinite regress, the Siddhantin maintains that as 
a pot can only be re-made from the clay into which it is dis- 
integrated on breaking, so the world can only arise from the 
God of samhara, into whom it was resolved at the period of 
samhara. 13 There are certain important points of difference 
between God and the world to account for God being recognis¬ 
ed as the ultimate author of the world-creation. Whereas the 
woild Oi souls and of matter is dependent, God is independent, 
and whereas the universe is finite, God is infinite. 14 The argu¬ 
ment that, as a car is made by several workers, the universe 
can be thought to have several authors, cannot be accepted, for 
though the car is wrought by several hands, the unity of design 
of the car calls for a master mind, who supervises the work to 
see that his employees execute his plan. Similarly, the unity 
underlying the universe can only be explained in the light of 
one supreme designer. 15 Moreover, the creation of this mar- 


10. 

S.J.S. sutra I. v. 13. 


11. 

S.J.B. sutra I, argument 2, 

v. 1. 

12. 

6.J.B. sutra I, argument 2, 

v. 3. 

13. 

6.J.B. sutra I, argument 2, 

v. 1 ; 

14. 

S.J.B. Cu. p. 26.-1 


15. 

S.J.B. Cu. p. 27. 
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vellous universe requires such skill and wisdom that the maker 
of it can he nothing less than a being supreme, omniscient and 
independent, and consequently without a rival. 10 Thus avoj.d- 
ing the endless pursuit of a being that confers grace on one, 
and of the one that confers grace on that other and so on, the 
Siddhantin comes to rest in an ultimate cause. 17 But in avoid¬ 
ing infinite regress, the Siddhantin comes to maintain the con¬ 
cept of an uncaused cause, which as will be shown later, is not 
without inconsistencies. 

In meeting the atheistic doctrine of the Sankhya that the 
woild arises out of the cosmic matter, develops and resolves 
itself into its primal stuff without outside help, and that God is 
superfluous to carry out these processes, 18 the Siddhantin sets 
forth another of his proofs for the existence of God. Things 
aiising from a material cause must have an instrumental cause. 
A pot that is made of clay, cannot come into being without a 
potter ; likewise, the world which is of a similar nature, in that 
it aiises from maya, has a creator. 18 The reason why the Sid¬ 
dhantin cannot conceive of maya developing itself into the uni- 
vei se is that though eternal, it is inert, and hence cannot evolve 
of itself. Therefore, he argues for the creation of the world 
by God on the analogy of the pot by the potter.* To say that 
as particular things in the world have their respective authors, 
so the world as a whole should have its maker is to commit the 
fallacy of composition. Further, as the potter, though well- 
versed in the art of potmaking, does not know all about the pot, 
such as for instance, who will buy it, or for what purpose it 
will be used, and as he is not omnipotent either, and hence un¬ 
able to control the pot in every way, so God though able to 
create the world, may neither know other facts regarding it, 
nor be able to control it in every way, and hence cannot be 
considered omniscient or omnipotent. 

The Siddhantin’s next argument also is levelled against 
the Sankhya system, which attributes the development of the 

16. S.J.B. Cu. p. 28 ; also 6.J.B. sutra I, argt. 3. v. 1. 

17. S.S.P. p. 40. 18 . s.J.B. Cu. p. 17 . 
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world to prakrti, getting the stimulus needed to set it in motion 
from the proximity to purusa. According to the Siddhantin, 
it js an intelligent being that is wanted for the creation of the 
world; and purusa is able to exercise its intelligence only 
when in conjunction with the sense organs etc. ; and at the 
time when the world is about to come into existence, the soul is 
not equipped with these. Maya by itself cannot evolve into the 
world as it is not intelligent. Hence, it is only God that can 
create the world. 19 This argument is exposed to all the 
difficulties which the concept of creation involves, and which 
will be examined later. 

The Siddhantin further says that in order that souls may 
be given a- chance to rid themselves of mala, the world is 
brought into existence. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
souls should have bodies, to enable them to have the various 
experiences that fall to their lot. At the time of resolution, 
souls are bodiless ; but at the time of evolution, they should 
be embodied. This linking of the soul with its appropriate 
body can be accomplished neither by the soul, which at that 
time is devoid of intelligence, nor by the body, which is inert. 
Yet it is a fact that souls come to have bodies they have meri¬ 
ted ; and if neither souls nor bodies are responsible for this, the 
only other alternative is that God brings about the union. 

This argument that God must exist as it is only He that can 
bring together body and soul is not above criticism. For besides 
what will be noticed later, that the relation between body and 
soul is not clear, there is the added difficulty of God’s relation 
to the.body on the one hand, and His relation to the soul on the 
other. Here are three terms God, soul and bod£ that have to 
be brought into inter-relation with each other. Investigation 
of the matter leads one to see that the bringing together of two 
or more terms is ultimately unintelligible. The relations are 
either attributes of the terms to be related or they are inde¬ 
pendent. If they are attributes of the terms, they either make 
a difference to the terms or not. According to the former alter- 


19. S.J.S. sutra I. v. 17. 
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native, the terms to be related, namely God, soul and body 
undergo change by virtue of the relations linking them ; and 
according to the latter alternative, there seems no point in Ijie 
relations existing. If, however, instead of being attributes 
of the terms, the relations are independent, then it follows that 
besides the terms God, soul and body, we have these relations, 
C, D and E. The situation is somewhat as follows : 

God 


E 

How can relation C unite God and soul ? If it requires 
the aid of another relation Ci to link itself to God and soul, 
then Ci itself would require still another relation Cv» and so 
on ad infinitum. As will be noticed later, the Siddhantin’s 
contention that by means of cit-sakti God operates on souls and 
bodies only increases the difficulty by increasing the number of 
terms to be related. ‘ 

God is required not only to give appropriate bodies to 
souls, but also to mete out to them the fruits of their karma. 
The Siddhantin considers every shade of thought presented by 
his opponents with a view to make karma act without the con¬ 
trol of God, thus rendering Him superfluous. The suggestion 
that karma can leave its traces in the mind of the does, and 
thus be carried over into the next birth, is rejected as absurd. 
In that case, heaven, hell and earth experienced by souls could 
be ensured continuity in the minds of the souls concerned. 20 
The Siddhantin’s point is that the souls are subject to limita¬ 
tions so that it is impossible for them to be considered the 
guardians of karma. The gift and giver all perish, and only 
God, the eternal knower, can control karma. 21 To say that 

20. S.J.S. sutra II. v. 20. 21. S.J.S. sutra v. 21. 
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karma can do without the help of even souls and function by 
its own power, as an arrow travels of itself, is to lose sight of 
a*i agent who controls karma, even as in speaking of the arrow 
speeding by itself, one loses sight of the archer who shot the 
arrow. 22 Karma, being non-intelligent, cannot be the cause 
of the manifold joys and sorows which the soul experiences. 
Behind karma must stand a further cause, and surely an intel¬ 
ligent cause, which decides what is good and bad, observes the 
deeds of the souls, and finally sees to it that souls experience the 
fruit of their deeds. Only God can be the guardian and exe¬ 
cutor of the law of karma as He knows everything and pos¬ 
sesses the powers in question. 23 
• 

The denial of the existence of God, and the acceptance of 
some other entity as guardian and executor of karma leads to 
great difficulties, 24 as is shown in the refutation of the Bud¬ 
dhist, who claiming that Buddha practised virtue and vice be¬ 
fore writing out the Pitakas, is required to explain who set up 
norms of virtue and vice before Buddha. This of course leads 
to endless regress. 25 

God must exist as He alone has all the requirements 
needed for the working of karma. It is karma that forms the 
basis of God’s existence in this argument. Examining karma, 
we find that neither for its existence nor for its nature, is it 
indebted to God. If, as will be shown in the chapter on 
matter. God is responsible neither for the existence of karma, 
nor for its laws, then the same objection may be raised to the 
Siddhantin’s God that the Siddhantin himself raised in con¬ 
nection with Buddha, namely, that as Buddha, who is said to 
have practised virtue and vice would require some one to set up 
norms for him, so would Siva, who works with karma require 

22 . S.J.S. Refutation of Jainism v. 9. 

23. Schomerus, p. 46. 

24. Schomerus, pp. 46-47. 

'25. £.J.S. Refutation of Sautrantika. v. 8. 

10 
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that some one should determine its nature, as karma, being 
eternal, does not depend on Him for its existence ; and if its 
existence does not depend on Hipi, neither can its nature de¬ 
pend on Him, as attributes cannot be independent of the sub¬ 
stance. The being that is the executor of the law of karma 
cannot be God if He is not responsible for the being and nature 
of karma. As executor of the law of karma, He may have all 
the requirements for the working of karma, yet in not being 
responsible for the being and nature of karma, He cannot be 
the supreme God. The argument that God must exist as it 
is only He that has all the requirements needed for the working 
of karma, does not establish the existence of a supreme being, 
which is what we mean by God. • 

The creatorship of God does not amount to anything con¬ 
siderable in the Siddhanta system. Along with God who is 
eternal, there are two other entities also eternal, and these are 
souls and matter. These do not owe their existence to God. 
Consequently, His status is that of designer or architect with 
given material, and not that of an absolute creator responsible 
for the form and matter of the universe. Of course, to make the 
existence of souls and matter thus independent qf God pre¬ 
cludes such knotty problems as how the material world can 
arise from God, who is pure spirit, and how created souls 
can have eternal existence. Though these difficulties are 
avoided, there are others which cannot be satisfactorily met by 
the Siddhantin. If matter exists prior to God’s creative acti¬ 
vity, is it impossible to posit the independent existence of 
objects ? May not the world as a whole be eternal ? If 4 be 
said that the existence of purpose which underlies the universe, 
necessitates intelligence to guide and shape the universe, meta¬ 
physical inquiry does not cease at this point. The further 
question arises : If God exists, who created Him ? 

Reviewing in mind the arguments of the Siddhantin for 
the existence of God, and the difficulties which they have 
to face, the fact that impresses itself on one’s mind is that no 
argument can prove the existence of God. If we think of 
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Him as creator, we find that the concept of creatorship is 
open to many difficulties. I# at first God alone existed and 
from Him the world took its "rise, the difficulty arises as to how 
God, who is always conceived of as pure spirit, can produce 
from Him a material world. If to avoid this difficulty, it is 
said that along with God, matter too exists, and God operates 
on this, then arises the problem of how spirit can act on 
matter. The idea of any such relating element as cit-sakti 
merely complicates the situation. 

If to avoid the difficulties involved in creatorship, it is 
said that God transforms Himself into the world, then it is 
either the whole of God that is thus transformed, or part of 
Him. If i*t is the whole of Him that becomes the world, then 
the world is God, and beyond it we need to seek no transcend¬ 
ent being. If it is part of Him, how can part of the eternal 
being be subject to processes of change ? 

The idea of God as an uncaused cause is not acceptable, 
for if everything in the world is regarded as the effect of some¬ 
thing else, why should the cause and effect series end with 
God ? What is there to prevent our asking who caused God ? 
The causal concept attempts to explain change by showing 
identity between what becomes and that which it becomes. 
This identity must be either partial or absolute. If it is only 
partial identity that obtains between cause and effect, this 
can be had among many things that are not causally related. 
If on the other hand, absolute identity exists, then if the cause 
is uncaused, the effect should likewise be uncaused. Thus the 
concept of an uncaused cause is full of contradictions. 

That a certain effect follows from a certain cause has not 
the certainty that attaches to the mathematical deduction that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
Any cause-effect sequence that has been observed is likely to 
be overthrown by any negative instance that may occur in the 
light of further experience. This is true also of all scientific 
laws of induction. Should the cause-effect relationship be 
established between God and the world, this will not have 
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absolute certainty either. To the Siddhantin, however, this 
presents no difficulty ; for to him, this knowledge which he 
obtains from experience about the relationship between Gpd 
and the world is only a further confirmation of Scripture. 

Some that are overwhelmed by the difficulties involved in 
proving the existence of God swing to the opposite extreme of 
explaining the universe without God, implying that He is 
superfluous or does not exist. But these theories cannot stand 
the test of criticism. Those who maintain that the four ele¬ 
ments of fire, water, earth and air can act and interact and 
produce the universe, are met by the Siddhantin’s reply that 
every one of these elements is subject to the three processes of 
origin, development and decay ; and that for the* important 
processes of evolution, a controlling being over and above 
these fluctuations is required. It is difficult to conceive of 
inert matter developing into a cosmos, and undergoing the 
ordered changes in the universe. If this were possible, then 
we should see clay transforming itself into pots. It is not 
merely because such events do not happen that we argue that 
similar occurrences cannot take place on a cosmic scale, but 
because there is a contradiction involved in thinking of inert 
matter performing that which man, gifted with intelligence as 
he is, cannot do even with the co-operation of his fellow-men. 
Some have thought that to conceive of particles of matter that 
are in a continuous state of motion makes it easier for one to 
understand the cosmic processes going on by themselves with¬ 
out a Prime mover to give them the first impetus. Even this 
added element of motion injected into particles of matter, does 
.not answer the purpose of bringing a cosmos into being. It 
may be contended that particles of matter moving with vary¬ 
ing speeds have brought about the universe. It is obvious 
now that step by step the cosmic stuff is made to gain various 
elements that seem needed to explain the purpose underlying 
the world. This process of endowing original matter with 
various capacities may be overdone, so that qualities that can 
never belong to it may be predicated of it. This is exactly 
what happens when it is said that particles moving at differ-, 
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ent rates of motion have been responsible for the universe 
evolving from matter. At this point, the question naturally 
arises as to how these particles come to have just those rates 
of motion that are needed for evolving the universe. It is a 
marvel that particles of matter that are not guided by any 
supreme being, and that do not communicate with each other, 
should assume just those varying speeds that will bring about 
a harmonious universe. It is obvious that the particles are 
given more than naturally belongs to them, so that they point 
out the need for an intelligence that alone can account for a 
cosmos. 

Those who attribute the world to atoms and adrsta begin 
to realise that something more than atoms and adrsta is need¬ 
ed to explain the universe. 20 Atoms must be either active or 
inactive ; if they are naturally active, then they should be 
eternally active, and this rules out any period of rest ; and if 
inactive, how do they commence to move ? Adrsta by itself 
is insufficient. Souls have no control over adrsta, for if they 
had, they would avert misery. The need of God is felt to 
evolve the world from atoms and adrsta. 

The argument put forward by some that purusa can serve 
as the intelligent first cause to account for the evolution of the 
world is open to criticism. As Descartes maintains, the cause 
must have as much reality as the effect. That being so, it is 
impossible to conceive of man as the author of the universe, 
for the creation of it is an undertaking too vast for the small 
resources of man. If it lay in man's power to create the uni¬ 
verse, would he not hesitate before he brought into being that 
which is the cause of so much misery to him ? Or at least 
would he not pause to consider ways of moulding the world so 
as to derive better satisfaction from it ? Or can it be said 
that even at the beginning of things, man knows for himself 
that happiness is not the end of life, nor is the world to be 
other than a ‘ vale of soul-making ’ ? All such theorising is 
equivalent to building in the air, for if we are capable of per- 

26. S.J.S. putra I. v. 11. 
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forming such wonders, we ought to be conscious of such acti¬ 
vities. On the other hand, what all rational beings are aware 
of is their being baffled on many an occasion in their attenj.pt 
to solve the mysteries of life, and the patient faith with 
which they need to persevere to get anywhere near what they 
think is the truth of the universe. A potter knows all about 
the art of pot-making, and a good deal of the nature of his cre¬ 
ation ; but the supposed authors of the universe are mystified 
at every turn by almost every aspect of the universe, and 
know not how it came into being, how it is preserved or how 
it is destroyed. 

Some have tried to explain the universe by the concept of 
evolution that from an indefinite, incoherent and homogenous 
mass, there is development of a definite, coherent and hetero¬ 
geneous universe. This species of naturalism which resolves 
the world into matter, motion and force does not reckon with 
mind, and for this and other reasons, fails to be an adequate 
account of the world. 

Darwin’s account of evolution is a mere description of 
events in the biological world, and does not rise to explain 
the significance of the changes noticed. His the*ory rests on 
certain assumptions whose significance is not examined at all. 
Had Darwin carried out his investigations along this line, he 
would in all probability have realised that there was in this 
universe much more than he had allowed for in his theory. 
He attempts to explain the origin of species on the basis of 
natural selection among small variations. But this principle 
fails to account for many developments in organisms. u# Well 
may Darwin have said that the eye made him shudder when 
he tried to account for it by natural selection. Why, its adap¬ 
tations in one respect alone, minor though they be, are enough 
to stagger any number of selectionists ”. 27 Not only is the 
principle of natural selection insufficient to account for such 

27. ‘‘ A Critical Glance into Darwin.” The Atlantic Monthly, 
August 1920, p. 239. 
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developments as those noted above, but it does not account 
for the upward trend in nearly all the changes that take place. 
The causes of the evolution of life are mysterious. Darwin 
has indeed stressed the fact of evolution ; but he has not dealt 
with the causes of evolution. Darwin stopped short of dis¬ 
covering certain significant facts. Every stage of evolution is 
marked by the advent of new values, and there is progress 
in the whole process so that matter, life, intelligence, language, 
reason, science, social organisation, morals and art appear in 
succession. In his ‘ Emergent Evolution ’ Lloyd Morgan 
pictures the world as a pyramid with ascending levels ; and 
at every one of these levels is a new emergent. From matter, 
we proceed to the level of life, and from life to that of mind. 
Besides noting these significant facts, the author pauses to con¬ 
sider what causes the ‘ emergents to emerge ’, for there is cer¬ 
tainly an agency which, as it were, raises the world from one 
level to the next higher. And at this point, the author sees 
clearly the necessity that there is for affirming a supreme 
guiding power or God. 28 Any theory that stops short of pene¬ 
trating thus far in its search for truth, is bound to fail of an 
adequate account of the world. The theories that have been 
considered, cftid which look upon God as superfluous, are one¬ 
sided ; and they can be maintained only so long as certain 
significant facts are consistently ignored. But if any such 
incomplete views are to be avoided, then one is led to see with 
Lloyd Morgan the necessity for affirming a Supreme Being. 

The existence of such a supreme controller, however, can 
never be demonstrated with metaphysical certainty. Philoso¬ 
phical inquiries, however diligently pursued do not take us 
beyond Kant’s conclusion that the various arguments for God’s 
existence, of whichever type they be, can never demonstrate 
the existence of God. 

The same holds good of the Siddhantin’s arguments for 
the existence of God. However, his search is not without 

. 28. E.E. pp. 206-209. 
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value ; for it shows discontent with inadequate materialistic 
theories of the world, and leads one in the right direction of 
affirming the necessity of a supreme being, though the exist¬ 
ence of such can never be proved with certainty. 

It has been said that the monotheism of the Siddhantin is 
an unexpected fact in view of the cricumstances that in India 
polytheism is the popular faith, and that the Vedas speak of 
several gods, and that among those accustomed to a trinity (of 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva) one would expect god to be only 
primus inter pares. 2 ® 1 Significant and praiseworthy as is the 
monotheism of the Siddhantin, it is however, not a feature that 
should come as a surprise to any one acquainted with the gra¬ 
dual and sure development that came over Indian thought, 
leading it from the earlier and uncritical acceptance of poly¬ 
theism based primarily on animism, to the later considered 
view of one God. As pointed out by the same writer in an¬ 
other place, there were various circumstances which led to 
a grouping of the gods, and later to monotheism among the 
various sects of Saivites, Vaisnavites and Sakta followers. 203 
If the Vedas are cited as authority for the polytheism of the 
earlier ages, they can also be cited as authority for the mono¬ 
theism of a later day. Thus the ‘Atbarvasikhopanisad ’ says : 
“ Siva alone is to be meditated upon, the rest being given up, 
as He is the one that grants final beatitude.” The advance 
from polytheism to monotheism was an occurrence that was 
bound to happen sooner or later as the result of a natural deve¬ 
lopment of thought. The gods that had to be propitiated were 
so numerous that it was an effort to remember them all ; $o by 
way of lessening the strain, they were classified into three 
groups of the gods of the earth, air and sky. The process of 
thus grouping them also led to their being worshipped in pairs, 
or in groups, and sometimes the reason for this method was that 
the gods fulfilled identical functions. Sometimes one god of a 
group was worshipped as supreme for the time being, and 
given the attributes of all the other gods. This process which 


29. Schomerus, p. 48. 
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Max Muller describes as * henotheism ’ soon paved the way 
for monotheism ; for this exaltation of one god over the others 
sopn led to the natural question as to which of them was the 
creator of the others, and therefore supreme. This led to re¬ 
flection regarding the attributes of godhead. Of such attri¬ 
butes, omnipotence was an important one, and this meant that 
god should be supreme. The universe also points towards a 
single author, for though it is diverse, and diverse phenomena 
take place in it, yet there is unity of law underlying it, and 
this must be the outcome of one supreme mind. 30 And as the 
polytheism of the earlier Vedas soon gave place to the later 
development of monotheism, similarly, those who believed 
in the trirfljty of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, soon divided them¬ 
selves into the two camps of those who regarded Visnu as 
supreme, and those who regarded Siva as the supreme being. 
As for the polytheism of the masses, it has through centuries 
been set down as due to their backwardness, and has been 
allowed to continue side by side with the monotheism of the 
enlightened. 

With regard to the nature of God, the Siddhantin finds 
that it is beyond the powers of the human understanding to 
comprehend it to any considerable extent. The finite and sin¬ 
ful nature of man, which prevents any clear understanding of 
God, leads him to voice his despair saying, 

“ O Thou, who fill’st the heaven, who fill’st the earth, art 
manifested light, 

Transcending thought, Thou boundless One ! Thy glory 
great, I, Man of evil deeds, know not the way to praise.” 31 

His attempt to estimate the nature of God, impresses him 
with the fact that He is full of every perfection, that often 
qualities that are the opposite of each other are predicated of 
Him without it being made clear how they are to be found in 
the same being. The philosopher poet, Manikkavacaga, des- 

30. I.P. Vol. pp. 89-91. 31. Tv. p. 3. 
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cribes Siva as “ the one and the not-one ” 32 “ more subtile than 
atom small ! the king incomparably great! ” 33 And turning 
to God, he further says, “ Thou art the heat, and Thou t^he 
cold ! ” 34 “ Thou who art without pleasure and pain, who yet 
hast both ! ” 35 , “ Who all things art, and their negation 
too.” 35 

Although we see “ He dwells afar where human thought 
goes not,” 36 still an attempt can be made to understand as much 
of His nature as it is humanly possible to know. Of the three 
entities of God, soul and the world, God is the highest. With 
reference to the other gods, Brahma, Visnu, etc., Siva is so 
supreme that these other gods bow down before Him, for 

r 

“ He made the moon grow dim in Daksan’s sacrifice ; 

He, Indra’s shoulder crushed ; cut off Eccan’s head.” 37 ' 

He is not only the highest among the gods as a king among 
men, there being only a difference of degree, but He is also 
the highest among them on the basis of a difference of kind, 38 
though this superiority, as will be noticed later, does not 
amount to His being an absolute creator. The essential 
differences between Siva and the other gods ere two-fold, 
consisting in a difference in existence and in nature. The 
contention that though Siva may be superior to other gods, 
He is by no means superior to Brahma, the creator, and to 
Visnu, the preserver, is met by the Siddhantin’s reply that at 
the dissolution of the world, even the gods Brahma and Visnu, 
who are responsible for the creation and preservation of the 
world, are disembodied, so that at the time of regeneration, 
only Siva remains unaffected by the destruction and He 
is the only one that can create the world again. Thus 
Brahma and Visnu are, in a sense, His creatures, in that they 
receive from Him their bodies and also their respective offices 
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of creation and destruction. Siva’s supremacy then cannot 
be disputed ; for, 

• 

“ He is the ancient One, who creates, the creator of all; 

He is the God, who preserves, the preserver of things 

created ; 

He is the God, who destroys the Destroyer.” 39 

“ He discerns—the aeon and its end ! ” 40 

“ The God of gods, His sacred name ! ” 41 

The difference in nature between Siva and these gods is 
that Siva ever exists as the supreme being, and at no time 
is He sho^n of His powers. Brahma and Visnu, however, 
though eternal, as souls are eternal, yet do not retain their 
statuses as creator and preserver without intermission. The 
levelling power of samhara, which reduces Brahma and 
Visnu to the level of souls, leaves Siva as the supreme being 
on whom the next re-generation depends. Brahma and 
Visnu do not eternally exist as the creator and preserver 
respectively, while Siva exists eternally as the supreme being. 

Even in* other respects, Brahma and Visnu are not on a 
par with Siva. If Brahma does the work of creation, and 
Visnu that of preservation, it is that because of certain works 
of merit on their part Siva was pleased to appoint them to the 
high status of being His assistants. Not out of their own 
full power but only upon command and under the control of 
Siva do they perform their offices of creation and preserva¬ 
tion of the world. Whether after this world-period, they 
will again be entrusted with the same work depends on their 
merit. Visnu, Brahma and all other gods are subject to 
creation, preservation and destruction. From this it is clear 
that the Siddhantin places these gods not in the category of 
Pati, but in the class of souls. Siva is the lord, Brahma and 
Visnu are His servants. Siva is the one who gives freedom, 

39. Tv. p. 19. 41. Tv. p. 15. 
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Brahma and Visnu are those who stand in need of this free¬ 
dom as they are filled with maya. 42 

Siva is regarded as worthy of adoration not only because 
He is the supreme being in the universe, but also because 
He has in Him every perfection, and all these good qualities 
come into play in His relation to souls. Being full of bene¬ 
volence, He is eager that all souls should attain release ; and 
it is with His help that man can attain heavenly bliss. He 
hates all untruth and vice. 

“ Thou cam’st in grace that all things false might flee.” 

His devotees who seek what is good and true«are helped 
by Him. The repentant sinner, who in all humility confesses 
his failings is acceptable to God, and not the proud and self- 
righteous man. To those that being eager to follow his foot¬ 
steps, seek Him diligently, He is a “ guardian,” a “ father,” 
and a “ great river of exceeding tenderness with ceaseless 
flow ; ” 43 but to the proud and haughty, He manifests His 
crushing power ; 

c 

“ He trundles Ayan’s head like ball, He broke the teeth 
of Arukan ! ” 44 

Revelation of His nature, as far as man can understand 
it, is granted to His humble devotees ; but He is difficult of 
access to those who have not the right spirit. 

He attaches no importance either to caste or rituals. A 
story is told of how a Brahmin worshipped in orthodox 
fashion a stone image of Siva that was in the forest. Later, 
a wild horseman passing by also paid his devotion to the 
image in his own barbarian style offering swine’s flesh. 
When the Brahmin came to know of this, he felt that the 
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image had been polluted. But it was soon made known to 
him that the savage’s wild form of worship, inasmuch as it 
\\ 4 £S sincere, was as acceptable to God as the Brahmin’s more 
refined worship. 45 . 

Because §iva is thus considered the embodiment of all 
that is perfect, men who know what is worthwhile in life, seek 
Him. He is the unfailing goal of all those who thirst to reach 
Him. Their reward is unending bliss. Manikkavacaga, on 
attaining the much coveted goal of Siva’s feet exclaims, “ My 
Light! Thou changest all to rapturous joy, My wealth of 
bliss ! O Siva Peruman ! ” 46 
• 

God is said by the Siddhantin to have the good qualities 
of complete independence, flawlessness, omniscience, freedom 
from mala, boundless benevolence, omnipotence and bliss. As 
has been pointed out, however, much importance is not at¬ 
tached to the above list. 47 Rather it is the terms ‘ sat ’ and 
‘ cit ’ that are frequently used in describing the nature of God. 
These two terms may well be reckoned to contain all the per¬ 
fections of God, for each is crammed with much significance. 
The term, ‘ Sat ’ is used in more than one sense ; and it is neces¬ 
sary to have in mind all the richness of its content when it is 
applied to God. The chief meaning of ‘ sat ’ is reality. In 
saying that God is ‘ sat ’, it is meant that He is real. No doubt, 
the souls as well as matter are existent and eternal, yet they 
are surpassed by God inasmuch as He is real in a sense in 
which they fail to be. They are subject to changing conditions 
so tftat they rise and collapse. The joys of this life, the happi¬ 
ness of Brahma and Visnu and the lives of countless millions 
themselves are likened to a magician’s tricks, to dreams and to 
a mirage. 4S Though souls and matter exist eternally, they are 
subject to changing states ; and if similia are required to illus¬ 
trate that the world is asat, they are the figures formed on 
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water, dreams and the mirage. 49 In being thus transient, they 
fail to be sat, and participate in the nature of asat. 

The compound word, ‘sadasat,’ coined from the worJs, 
‘ sat ’ and ‘ asat ’ is used to describe the dual nature of the soul 
which is considered to have a middle position between £ sat ’ on 
the one side, and ‘ asat ’ on the other. The ‘ sat ’ on the one 
side is constituted of !§iva and arul, and the ‘ asat ’ on the other 
side is constituted of tirodhayi and anava, 50 the former pair 
signifying purity, and the latter impurity. Arul or jnana, in 
being set in opposition to anava, brings out the contrast 
between enlightenment and ignorance, but this point is more 
markedly brought out by the terms, ‘ cit ’ and £ acit ’, which 
will be considered later. In considering the soul as associated 
with the senses, and as forgetting its kinship with God, 51 the 
ideas of spiritual purity and of sensual defilement are empha¬ 
sised. Summarising the different meanings of £ sat ’ as derived 
from the use of the term, £ sadasat ’ in various contexts, we see 
that purity, virtue, enlightenment, and spiritual nature are 
what form part of the contents of £ sat 5 as over against 
impurity, vice, ignorance and material nature characteristic 
of £ asat.’ 

A further important point that is emphasised regarding 
‘ sat ’ is that unlike the various things coming under the class 
of ‘asat’, ‘sat 5 cannot become an object of knowledge. 
‘ Asat 5 may be pointed out as ‘that ’, but ‘ sat ’ can never be 
pointed out similarly. If God were to become an object of 
knowledge, He would become £ asat \ 52 The objection tfyat if 
£ sat ’ is never an object of knowledge, 6iva can never be known 
and would descend to the level of the non-existent, 53 is met by 
the answer that He is the intelligence of the soul, 54 and being 
thus the soul of the soul, He is never projected forward as an 
object of knowledge, which circumstance would constitute a 

49. S.J.B. sutra VI. argt. 1. 52. S.J.S. sutra VI v. 1. 

50. 6.P. v. 91. 53. S.J.S. sutra VI v. 4. 

51. S.J.B. sutra VUI. 54, S.J.S. sutra VI vv. 8 and 9. 
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limitation for Him. 55 As ‘ sat 5 transcends ‘ asat ’, the soul can 
gain knowledge of Siva only through arul, which also is ‘ sat \ 56 
All things known by the soul’s intelligence are £ asat ’, 57 and 
Siva, being ‘ sat cannot be grasped by the soul’s intelligence. 

In saying that God is ‘ sat ’, one should think of Him as 
real, and by this it is meant that through eternity He exists 
unchangingly ; further, one is to think of Him as pure, of the 
nature of intelligence, and spiritual. The negative elements 
implied by the term are that ‘ sat ’ never becomes an object of 
knowledge, and is never known by any medium other than 
‘ siva-sakti.’ The term, ‘ sat ’ can be applied in its fullest sense 
only to Siva. In this connection, our attention is drawn 58 to 
what is said in sutra VI of the ‘ Siva-jhana-bodham ’ that the 
expression 4 sat •’ in relation to the soul, and in relation to 
matter, can be used only in a limited sense, and that to them, 
the predicate 4 asat ’ can also be attributed. 

It is of interest to note one other meaning which the term 
‘ sat ’ is considered to have. Somewhat similarly to Descartes ’ 
definition of substance, ‘ sat ’ is defined as that which so exists 
that for its being and nature, it needs no other thing, while 
without it nothing other can be thought of as existent. 50 This 
amounts to making God absolute, and though the Siddhantin 
believes he has done so, he does not succeed in making God 
absolute, although He is rendered comparatively supreme. 
God is not responsible for the being of souls in the sense in 
which a mirror, for instance, is responsible for the reflection 
cast by it, for here, both for the coming into being of the re¬ 
flection and for its continuation, the mirror is responsible. 
Siva, however, is not responsible for the genesis of souls, 
though without Him, they cannot function in any respect. 


55. S.J.S. sutra V. v. 1." 
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The other term used to describe God is ‘ cit ’ which mean¬ 
ing ‘ intelligence ’ may also be applied to the soul. Yet God’s 
intelligence is so different from that of the soul that just $s 
compared with the soul, buddhi is ‘ acit so compared with 
God, the soul is ‘ acit \ G0 The soul attains knowledge with the 
help of organs, but Siva needs no instruments with which to 
know. 01 The intelligence of the soul is subject to many limi¬ 
tations so that it can attain knowledge only bit by bit, and it 
forgets what has been already taught; 62 in fact, the knowledge 
of the soul is so defective that the soul knows not either itself 
or God. cs Siva’s intelligence, on the other hand, is not only 
free from these defects, but it is considered to have every 
excellence that constitutes omniscience. Unlike tjie way in 
which the soul attains enlightenment, Siva does not gain 
knowledge bit by bit, but knows everything at the same time. 
This is possible because God by means of His sakti, is present 
in all souls, 04 and also in matter ; 65 and hence, He is in a posi¬ 
tion to know everything. A further excellence worthy of 
note regarding Siva’s intelligence is that it is self-luminous, 66 
and enlightens souls. 07 The term, ‘ cit ’, in its fullest sense, 
signifies an intelligence that is omniscient, and in this sense it 
fully applies to God. * 

It seems as if all that has been said of the omniscience of 
God is undermined by the Siddhantin’s further contention that 
‘ sat ’ knows not ‘ asat The Siddhantin tries to meet the diffi¬ 
culty by saying that Siva cannot know ‘ asat ’ as an object, as 
pasu and pasa are not foreign to Him, but form part of Him. 
As the sea contains within itself water and salt, so God (sea) 
contains within Himself the souls (sea-water) and rrfotter 

60. S.J.S. sutra XI. v. 11. 

61. S.J.S. sutra V. v. 5. 

62. S.J.S. sutra V. v. 3. 
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(salt) . 68 Here the Siddhantin verges on Advaitism, for, on 
this analogy, the world and souls are only elements of the 
absolute ; and this position is inconsistent with the statements 
that there are three entities pati, pasu and pasa each having 
its own individuality. 

Further features that may be noted of the intelligence of 
God are that, being pure, it is free of both malas and the 
gunas. The soul is in eternal union with anava ; but God is 
untainted even when He stands in union with the mala-bur- 
dened soul. Likewise, God is free from gunas, though stand¬ 
ing close to matter which is characterised by gunas. The term, 
‘ nirguna ’ does not mean that He is without attributes, but 
that He is without the sattva, rajas and tamas constituents of 
matter. 09 

It was pointed out how the presence of God in everything 
made possible His omniscience. Hara is omniscient in that by 
means of sakti, He pervades everything. 70 God’s omniscience 
and omnipresence contribute towards His omnipotence. Siva 
is supreme over all. As He exists everywhere and know? 
everything, so does He also do everything. He is the ultimate 
cause of every event in the universe, particular or universal. 
Yet these changes are not caused by Him directly, but by 
means of His sakti. 

This is the energy or power of Siva. It is of the form 
of cognition, conation and emotion. Though of the same 
essence as Siva, it is yet different from Him. The relation 
between God and sakti is a very intimate one, but still it is not 
a relation of simple identity. The view that God is the effici¬ 
ent cause, and sakti the instrumental cause of the world crea¬ 
tion keeps out the assumption of a simple identity between 
them. As the sun’s rays though not existing without the sun, 
are still not identical with the sun, and as the king’s will, 

68 . S.J.S. sutra VII. v. 3. 

69. E.H. p. 49; N.L.I.P. p. 8; 6.J.B. sutra IX argt 2. v. 1. 
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though not existing without Him, still is not identical with him, 
so the sakti of Siva, though not existing without Him, is still 
not identical with Him . 71 Hara and sakti are interdependent; 
except as grace, Siva does not exist, and without Siva grace 
does not exist . 72 Without His sakti, Siva does not perform 
any of His functions. To make clear the fact that sakti is indis¬ 
pensable to God, an old Puranic legend tells of how when God 
put aside His sakti for a time, all creation began to lose its 
vitality ; and Siva out of sympathy for His creatures became 
reunited to His sakti. Yet because of this, it cannot be said 
that as without sakti God cannot work, therefore, He is power¬ 
less , 73 for this sakti is His own energy, and no foreign power 
with which He works. Siva’s sakti is called either # cit-sakti or 
para-sakti. This as shown below can be divided either accord¬ 
ing to the operations of Siva, or according to His three faculties. 


Figure 4. 
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Iccha-sakti manifests itself as God’s desire to lead souls to 
attain release from their state of bondage. By means of 
kriya-sakti, God creates for souls the bodies that would enable 
them to experience the fruits of their karma, that thereby they 
may attain deliverance. With the aid of jnana-sakti, He is 
able to judge the good and bad actions of the souls, to mete 
out grace accordingly . 74 Though sakti owing to various func- 
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tions splits up as shown above, it is really one. 75 Since sakti 
is the means with which God performs all functions, all His 
ofgces are attributed to sakti. 70 

In order to fulfil His various duties to souls and the world, 
God takes on a body. His body, however, is different from 
that taken on by souls, which, being covered by anava-mala, 
find it necessary to take on bodies formed of maya, which is 
helpful to gain knowledge of the world ; 77 but Siva, being pure 
intelligence and unsullied by anava mala, has His body formed 
out of His own cit-sakti. ,s Though embodied, God does not 
suffer, as it is karma and not embodiment that is the cause of 
suffering. 

• 

The various offices which, by means of sakti, God performs 
are the creation, preservation and destruction of the world, 
and the concealment and redemption of the souls. It has been 
thoughtlessly said by some that God brings the world into ex¬ 
istence, and after allowing a certain period of continuance, 
destroys it in order to amuse Himself. 79 On this view, God 
would be a cruel deity to derive pleasure at the cost of suffer¬ 
ing to human beings ; His benevolent disposition would revolt 
at the idea of unkindness to any creature. The five functions 
are performed entirely for the benefit of souls. The world 
is brought into being in order that souls by striving may shed 
the impure mala which hampers the soul from knowing and 
doing all that it is capable of, and which binds the soul to this 
life. The work of preservation is continued, making it possi¬ 
ble for souls to gain experience. The true nature of the world 
is coficealed from the soul so that it desires the things of this 
world which are not its ultimate good ; unless the things of this 
world are made attractive, it will not seek them ; and it is only 
by experiencing them that it can realise their worthlessness 
and discard them. When the soul is convinced that the things 
of this world have no lasting value then the tirodhana sakti is 

75. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 61. 78. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 41. 
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converted into arul sakti and enables the soul to turn towards 
God. After a period the souls require rest; and it is then 
that the world is destroyed in order that the souls may ha^/e 
relief from their weariness. Thus each one of the five func¬ 
tions performed by God is for the benefit of the souls. 80 

Although God thus carries out these different operations 
in connection with the universe, yet He is considered unaffect¬ 
ed by His work. sl If God operated on maya directly, then 
He would be subject to alteration ; but as noticed above, He 
works through His sakti. Just as the pot has the potter for its 
first cause, the staff and wheel for its instrumental cause, and 
clay for its material cause, so the world has Siva for its first 
cause, sakti for its instrumental cause, and maya f5r its mate¬ 
rial cause. It is because God operates by means of sakti that 
He remains unaltered. When the sun shines, the flowers in 
a pond may be in various stages of development, so that at 
one spot there is a bud just about to open, and at another place 
a flower that is in full bloom and at a third spot a flower that 
is fading away ; and yet the sun that is responsible for these 
different processes, is unaffected by them. It is the same with 
God, who is not affected by the various duties H$ carries out. 
And just as time remains constant in spite of the changes that 
take place in the past, present and future, so God remains 
unaltered by His various offices. 82 Even the instruction of 
His devotees is carried on by Him without His being modified 
in any way. When the sun is in the east or west, it makes the 
crystal reflect the colour of the objects in the neighbourhood, 
and when the sun is over-head, the crystal reflects the light of 
the sun. In either case, the sun knows no variation. In the 
same way, it is Siva-jnana that enables the soul to attain 
knowledge of the world with the help of the sense organs etc., 
and also to attain knowledge of itself (soul) without the help 
of the sense organs. But Siva-jnana is itself unvaried in 
either case. S3 From the fact of God performing His various 


80. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 37. 

81. S.P. v. 17. 


82. S.J.B. Cu. p. 24. 

83. §.P. v. 69. 
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duties, it does not follow that He is subject to change, for He 
remains unmodified just as the sun remains constant although 
because of its power, the lotus blooms, the crystal shines and 
the water evaporates. 84 

Thus unaffected by the changes in the world as He is 
deemed to be, He is yet the cause of these changes. Though 
maya and the soul are eternal like God, yet neither of them 
can do anything whatever without God operating on them. 
Maya is inert and unintelligent, and cannot develop into the 
evolved universe without the aid of Siva. Neither can soul 
attain body, gain experience, receive enlightenment or reach 
the goal without Siva’s aid. 

The dependence of the universe on God is proved by the 
circumstance that matter being both inert and unintelligent 
cannot organise itself into a cosmos. Moreover, at the time 
of samhara, God is the only person that can be responsible for 
the re-creation of the world. S5 

With man, God has a peculiar relation, for in him God is 
immanent, and at the same time He is transcendent. As both 
God and m$n are intelligent beings, there is temptation on the 
part of man to think that he is one with God. Though God 
is immanent.in the soul, still He is over and above it. Because 
God is full of every perfection, and is difficult to be understood, 
He is hard to be attained, and because He abounds in grace, 
He stands without an equal. SG The soul, being covered with 
anava mala, cannot compare with God. He is pure sat ; the 
soul k however, which is ‘ sadasat ’, has leanings towards God, 
who is sat, and the world, which is asat. Tire soul can either 
approximate towards God becoming more and more of sat, 
or degenerate into asat by giving way to the allurements of 
this world. God is the unfailing refuge of souls, which are 
utterly dependent on Him. S7 He it is that preserves them and 


84. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 33. 

85. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 35. 


86. F.D.G. chapter I, v. 3. 

87. F.D.G. Chapter I, v. 4. 
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gives them rest. 87 God, the supreme being, therefore besides 
being immanent is transcendent also. 

• 

There is as much difference between God and man, fcs 
there is between the soul and body of man ; and yet, just as 
man does not disown his body, but on the other hand, identi¬ 
fies himself with it, so God claims souls as His although in 
purity and power, He is far removed from souls. 88 Just as 
there is close union between the lute and its music, and a fruit 
and its taste, 89 so there is intimate connection between God 
and the soul, although the soul, being covered by mala, is far 
inferior to God. 

The souls are God’s servants, and He is anxiotys that they 
should attain His sacred feet. For this purpose, He gives all 
the help necessary to enable souls to rid themselves of mala, so 
that they can attain the coveted goal of release. 

The outstanding features in the Siddhantin’s conception 
of God are the supremacy of God and His moral perfections. 
The Siddhantin is of opinion that he has established the supre¬ 
macy of God on the following grounds : 

1. Of the three entities in the world, God is the highest. 
His power is therefore unlimited. 

2. God is necessary for souls and the world. 

3. God is responsible for all events in the world. 

Before assenting to the Siddhantin’s view that God is 
supreme, the grounds on which he bases this view 
need to be scrutinised. With regard to the # first 
assumption, it will be readily granted that God is 
superior to souls and matter, inasmuch as souls are ignorant 
and subject to suffering, and matter is unconscious, whereas 
God is not subject to these limitations. Yet His superiority is 
not absolute inasmuch as God is not responsible for the exist- 

88. S.J.B. sutra II, argt. 1. v. 1. 

89. S.J.B. sutra II, argt. 1, v. 3. 
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ence of souls and matter, assumed to be eternal. God is the 
author of the working of the world, not of the world itself. 
This circumstance, therefore, militates against the absolute 
nature of God. 

The second assumption is based on a one-sided view. No 
doubt, God is necessary to the world. This alone, however, 
does not suffice to make God absolute. The further test for 
the absolute nature of God is whether He can do without the 
world. Judged by this criterion, the Siddhantin’s God fails 
to be independent and therefore absolute. If God is indis¬ 
pensable for the world and souls, these are equally indispensa¬ 
ble to Him. God is not God without the world and souls ; for 
it is these *that afford Him opportunity to give expression to 
His creatorship, preservation and other activities resulting 
from His divine attributes of omnipresence, omniscience and 
omnipotence. 

The third assumption that as all events are attributed to 
God His nature is rendered absolute, involves the Siddhantin 
in various difficulties. At this point, the Siddhantin resorts to 
the sakti with which God performs His various functions. The 
Siddhantin deems the sakti concept to be rich with the promise 
of all good things. He thinks that it brings about a desired 
unity in the universe ; that it secures the changelessness of 
the nature of God in spite of His being the ultimate cause of 
events, and that it makes it possible for God to be both trans¬ 
cendent and immanent at the same time. The value of the 
sakti concept in the Siddhantin’s system lies in its fulfilling 
these three requirements for which it was introduced into the 
system. The Siddhantin’s desire for unity, which he hopes to 
secure by means of sakti, is accounted for. It is pointed out 
that as the Siddhantin admits the eternal existence of several 
entities, he runs the risk of being condemned as missing the 
unity, and running counter to the requirements that all that is 
existent must form a unified whole, and that the task of philos- 
phy is to conceive of such a unity. He seeks to escape this 
condemnation by placing God in relation to the other realities, 
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and by attributing to Him all events, so that in place of a plu¬ 
ralism of substances, he teaches a monism of events or 
changes. 00 This much coveted unity is sought to be realised 
by means of sakti. God comes into contact with other sub¬ 
stances and makes them function. The discrete and manifold 
entities are subject to the control of God ; and the diverse 
phenomena of the universe have their source in Him. Thus 
all beings and all changes are unified through Him. Sakti is 
also supposed to solve the difficult problem of how God, who 
is pure spirit, comes into contact with matter. 

If as the Siddhantin believes, sakti should unify the diverse 
plurality of the universe, what happens when, during the 
period of world-rest, sakti is withdrawn by Siva into Himself ? 
Diversity must necessarily set in again, and maya and souls 
etc., exist side by side with the unifying element withdrawn. 

If it is only through sakti that God comes into contact with 
other beings, and through it brings about all changes, then His 
contact with other beings must be superficial, and His control 
of the changes slight. As pointed out, 01 it cannot be main¬ 
tained that God has upon the other substances a direct and 
unmediated influence in the true sense of the word. All 
events may be traced back to Siva, not in the sense of a 
direct handling, but only in the sense of an incitation or stir¬ 
ring up which sets in motion the possibilities and potentiali¬ 
ties. 01 

But even this superficial contact of Siva with the world is 
ruled out as sakti is no unifying element. For if this has been 
required to link up God and the world, further elements are 
similarly required to link up sakti with God on the one side, 
and the world on the other ; and to link these links with one 
another, others will be required, and so on without end. Sakti, 
therefore, instead of unifying the diversity introduces further 
discreteness, and defeats the purpose for which it was 
introduced. 


90. Schomerus, p. 78. 


91. Schomerus, p. 64, 
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The eternality of God is very much endangered when He 
is made the creator of the world of change. To obviate this 
ri§k, the Siddhantin places Him above space and time, and the 
finite processes in time. In short, he makes God immutable ; 
and since this immutable God is responsible for the changes in 
the world, the Siddhantin interposes sakti between the un¬ 
changing God on the one hand, and the changing world on the 
other to serve as an intermediary without prejudice to change¬ 
lessness on the one side and change on the other. 

The problem of how the unchanging God can become the 
author of the changing world is explained by analogies. The 
criticisms offered of the analogies 92 are worthy of attention. 
The analogy of the crystal e.g. is considered to be inappropri¬ 
ate as the objects whose colours it shows are not present within 
itself, but standing outside it, are only loosely connected with 
it. Siva, on the other hand, is thought to stand in such close 
connection with the other substances that by mixing they are 
one. The question is not whether Siva is affected by things 
outside Him, but whether things in Him affect Him. 92 The 
analogy of the crystal is not relevant to the problem in hand, 
as it deals with conditions entirely different from those exist¬ 
ing between Siva and the other substances. The same criti¬ 
cism applies to the analogy of the sun and the lotuses. 

Sakti also fails to fulfil the third purpose for which it is 
used. The Siddhantin conceives of God as both transcendent 
and immanent at the same time. Sakti is introduced to make 
possible the immanence of God. But inasmuch as sakti during 
the ttme of world-repose, is withdrawn from the world and 
souls, Siva at such times loses His immanence and becomes 
purely transcendent. 

Even should sakti be in uninterrupted contact with the 
world, it still remains to be examined whether the unity of 
transcendence and immanence, which the Siddhantin thinks is 


92. Schomerus, p. 97. 
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realised in God, is an intelligible concept. In order not to cre¬ 
ate an impassable gulf between God and souls, the Siddhantin 
asserts that God is immanent ; and at the same time to main¬ 
tain the supremacy of God, he makes Him transcendent. To 
explain this problem of how God, who is immanent in souls, 
can yet be transcendent, the body-soul analogy is used. The 
immanence is considered not to detract from the transcend¬ 
ence ; for as the indwelling spirit is different from the body, so 
is God, who dwells in souls, also lifted high above them. In 
this analogy, the Siddhantin says that when a man is called by 
the name attached to his physical organism, he responds to it ; 
for the soul though superior to the body and different from 
it, yet identifies itself with the body. Similarly, God. who is 
holy and transcendent, yet claims the sinful souls as His and is 
immanent in them. The Siddhantin, in using this analogy, 
presumes that the body-soul relationship is quite clear, and 
makes no effort to render intelligble a mysterious relationship. 
Experience leads us to think that when the self wills to do a 
thing, it actuates the body which carries out what is required. 
However, we cannot unquestioningly accept such a conclu¬ 
sion ; for reflection on the matter unfolds various difficulties 
which make the relation unintelligible. 

To Descartes, who admitted that experiences such as per¬ 
ception, feeling and volition seem to confirm interaction 
between body and soul, it was inconceivable how souls whose 
essence was pure thought could come into contact with the 
body, whose essence was extension. His successors taking up 
the problem, offered a mechanical explanation of the psycho¬ 
physical processes. They offered the theory of psycho-physi¬ 
cal parallellism, according to which every bodily change is 
accompanied by a modification of the soul, so that on either 
side, is a series of changes ; but these series themselves have 
no relation each to the other. We cannot rest content with 
this view which merely observes the fact of invariable con¬ 
comitance of the physical and psychical processes. We need 
to go further and discover the reason for such regular associa¬ 
tion. Further, as Bradley points out, this theory is, “ opposed 
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to the main bulk of appearances 5,93 of some causal connection 
between body and soul. 

* The failure of this theory is due to the fact that “ Body 
and soul have been set up as independent realities. They 
have been taken to be things whose kinds are different, and 
which have existence each by itself, and each in its own right. 
And then of course, their connection becomes incomprehensi¬ 
ble, and we strive in vain to see how one can influence the 
other.” 93 

Epiphenomenalism, on the other hand, reduces the soul 
to a mere shadow. Consequently, this theory cannot explain 
the teleology which is found in the universe, and attributed to 
an Intelligence or soul. 

Neither those theories that make body and soul independ¬ 
ent realities, nor those that explain away one or the other of 
them making it unreal, offer a satisfactory account of the pro¬ 
blem. The only plausible explanation of the relationship 
between body and soul has to overcome the dualism between 
the two by doing away with their independence and making 
them aspects of a third reality. 

Bradley attempting to solve the problem finds that body 
and soul are appearances. If so, they must have their basis 
in a third reality of which they are appearances. Bradley 
maintains that it is in the Absolute that the phenomena of body 
and soul are somehow transmuted, so that it is possible for 
them as appearances of the Absolute to have interaction with 
each «other. This interaction cannot be demonstrated ; but it 
is in keeping with the bulk of experience that there is some 
causal relation. 

The phenomena usually considered in this connection are 
those of the mental and physical series ; the correlation 
between these two presents no problem to the Siddhantin ; for 


93. A.R. p. 296. 
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mind being an evolute of prakrti, and consequently a subtle 
form of matter, there is no difficulty in conceiving of their 
inter-action. But this still leaves unsolved the soul-body pro¬ 
blem ; for unlike Western philosophers, who identify mind 
with the soul, the Siddhantin places soul over and above the 
internal senses that go to form the mind. To him, the soul is 
pure spirit, and over against this is the body with its material 
nature. If the two are independent realities with diverse 
natures, how do they come together ? The Siddhantin fails to 
see that there is a problem at all, and takes for granted that 
the body-soul relation is obvious. On this assumption, He 
applies the body-soul analogy, which in itself is not clear, to 
explain the even more difficult relationship between God and 
the soul. He hopes by this analogy to prove that God is imma¬ 
nent in souls, while at the same time He is transcendent. 
These two concepts of transcendence and immanence are con¬ 
trary concepts that cannot both be true at once. By the 
immanence of God, we do not mean the mere co-existence of 
God with the soul, such as makes no difference whatever to 
the latter. And yet, if God were to come into contact with the 
soul, He could not at the same time be transcendent. The 
Siddhantin’s contention that the transcendence of God is con¬ 
sistent with His immanence in souls as it is His sakti and not 
He that dwells in souls will not gain acceptance, for as noted 
above, the sakti concept, instead of solving difficulties, intensi¬ 
fies them. 

The supremacy of God, based on the three grounds shown 
above, is not borne out by any of them. God is not absolute 
because He is not responsible for the existence of souls and 
matter. He is not absolute because He is not independent of 
the world and souls. He is not absolute because He is the 
author of the changes in the world, and because He is imman¬ 
ent in the world of change. The second feature, which is held 
to characterise the Siddhantin’s concept of God, is His moral 
perfection. In order to give expression to His love and tender¬ 
ness, which are a few of the traits that make up His goodness, 
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He requires the world and souls. For, considering that except 
as grace, Siva does not exist, the world and souls that call forth 
the grace of God are indispensable to Him. This again is dis¬ 
turbing to the absolute nature of God. It is these and other 
contradictions noted above that point towards the more satis¬ 
fying concept of the Absolute, which, however, the Siddhantin 
is not willing to accept. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MAYA AND ITS EVOLUTES. 

The postulation of a material substrate that underlies the 
universe is based on the following arguments. The universe, 
which is acit, cannot be accounted for by Siva, who is cit, 1 for 
if it could be thus accounted for by Him, and if one were to 
judge the nature of the cause from the nature of the effect, 
then Siva would be acit. In refuting the Mayavadin, who 
attributes the world to God, it is pointed out by means of the 
analogy of the spider and the web that what is non-intelligent 
(the web) cannot be accounted for by the intelligent (the 
spider). The material universe accordingly, cannot have an 
intelligent entity as its substrate. 

The need for a substrate of like nature is further made 
out for the following reasons. Every effect has a cause, and 
cannot be said to arise out of nothing. The world is an effect 
since it has component parts ; and if an effect, it must have a 
cause. Any attempt to rule out a necessary cause as by say¬ 
ing that an unaccountable shower of sand arises of itself from 
nothing, is based on superficial knowledge of the matter in 
hand ; thus, the shower of sand far from having no cause 
underlying it, is caused by very fine particles of earth pervad¬ 
ing those heights. 2 There can be no effect without a cause. 
As the tree with its branches and leaves is contained in the 
seed in germ condition, so the evolved universe must have a 
substrate from which it arises, 3 and this substrate must be of 
a nature similar to itself, i.e. material. The material world, 
though asat or non-real in that it is subject to changing states, 4 
is, however, not unreal like the horns of a hare. 5 And inas- 


1. s.P. v. 23. 

2. g.J.B. Ma: p. 120. 

3. S.J.S. sutra I, v. 14. 


4. 6.J.B. sutra VI argt. 1, v. 

5. S.J.B. Cu. p. 17. 
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much as it is real, though of a changing nature, it needs a sub¬ 
strate that will constitute its reality throughout the changing 
states. Further, if karma is to be wiped out, the soul must 
have experiences, and this is possible only if there are objects 
of knowledge ; and as the substrate of these, a material cause 
is wanted. These requirements lead to the postulation of a 
material substrate that is eternal and constitutes one of the 
three eternal entities of the universe. The Siddhantin names 
it maya, a word consisting of the two letters, ma ( l nrr ) signi¬ 
fying resolution, and ya (iu/r ) denoting evolution. 

Maya is the material cause of the universe. 6 This primal 
matter is imperceptible, 7 because of its subtle condition. It is 
without parts 8 as it is the primordial stuff from which the uni¬ 
verse arises, and that which is material and has parts cannot 
be primordial ; and being without parts, it is indestructible and 
eternal. 0 It is one, formless and all pervasive. 10 As it causes 
delusion in souls, it is reckoned as one of the three malas. 11 
However, it is also the source of enlightenment to souls, 
although this knowledge is of a very defective nature. The 
products of maya rise and perish, but the material stuff of 
which they are constituted remains the same. Maya is non- 
intelligent. and inert, for which .reason, it cannot by itself 
account for the universe, but stands in need of an efficient 
cause. 12 

Maya actuated by an efficient cause gives rise to the uni- J 
verse which, on the basis of its usefulness to souls may be sub¬ 
divided into the four groups of tanu (bodies), karana 
(organs). bhuvana (worlds), and bhoga (objects) required 
for the three classes of souls. The karanas mentioned here 
include also the antahkaranas or internal organs. Hence, 
maya is the basis of the psychical as well as of physical. In 
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view of this circumstance, it is pointed out that matter as 
understood by the Siddhantin cannot be covered by the term, 
‘matter ’ as used by European philosophers, for in Western 
philosophy, ‘ matter ’ is used to signify the world of extension, 
as contrasted with the world of thought ; for the Siddhantin, 
however, it means whatever is non-intelligent in its own 
nature. 13 

The products that evolve from the material substrate are 
termed tattvas. The process of development of the world 
from its substrate, is in a few respects similar to that of evolu¬ 
tion, and may for want of another term be referred to by that 
name. As noticed before, maya being non-intelligent and 
inert cannot evolve of itself. How then does it unfold itself ? As 
in products of industry, there are, besides the material cause, 
an instrumental cause and an efficient cause, so in the produc¬ 
tion of the world, maya is the material cause, Siva is the effici¬ 
ent cause, and His sakti is the instrumental cause. 14 Sakti 
plays the part of a go-between between spirit on the one side, 
and matter on the other, and between the immutable God on 
the one side, and the changing world on the other. 

—' Among the differences between the Sankhya and the Sid¬ 

dhanta accounts of the universe an important one is that 
the material substrate of the Siddhanta, namely, maya, 
does not correspond to the material substrate of the Sankhya, 

1 v namely, prakrti ; for over and above the prakrti of the Sah- 
khya, the Siddhanta discriminates suddha maya and asuddha 
maya. It almost seems as if instead of one material substrate, 
the Siddhantin postulates three, namely suddha, asuddh£ and 
prakrti maya. This doubt is dispelled by his explanation that 
maya in its primal state is suddha maya, while in its suksma 
state, it is asuddha maya and in its sthula state it is prakrti 
maya. 15 

13. Schomerus, p. 103. 

14. S.J.S. sutra I. v. 18. 

15. g.J.B. Ma : pp. 136-137. 
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Suddha and asuddha maya enlighten the soul in different I 
ways ; morever, whereas the one causes both pain and plea¬ 
sure, the other causes pleasure alone. For these reasons, 
suddha and asuddha maya are by some considered two inde- j 
pendent elements different from each other. The Siddhantin 
is averse to accepting this view on the following grounds : 

1. If they were different, then being many and inert, they 
would be finite as well, and would consequently fail to be the 
cosmic stuff. 

2. As there is only one instrumental cause, it is meet 
that there should be only one primordial material cause. 

3. Th^t suddha and asuddha maya cause pleasure and 
pain respectively need present no difficulty as it is possible to 
have attributes of opposite nature present in one substrate as 
in the case of a kunrumani, one part of which is black while the 
rest is red, and as in the case of karma, which is both good and! 
bad. 1G The Siddhantin comes to the conclusion that there is 
one maya from which arise two varieties—suddha and asuddha 
maya. 17 That portion of the primal stuff which has mixed with 
mala and karma gives rise to asuddha maya ; and that part of 
it which is pure gives rise to suddha maya. 18 

As the qualifying terms denote, the difference betweeii 
the two kinds of maya consists in the one being pure and thfe 
other impure. The impurities with which asuddha maya 
mixes are mala and karma. 19 This variety gives rise to pain 
and to pleasure. Suddha maya, however, not being tainted 
thus, gives rise to pleasure alone. 20 The one produces perfeci 
knowledge ; the other imperfect knowledge. The one pro¬ 
duces suddha prapanca and the other asuddha prapanca. 203 

Suddha maya, also called mamaya, kutilai, kundali and 
bindu, 20a being pure, is operated on by Siva Himself, 21 through > 

16. S.J.B. Ma : pp. 136-137. 19. S.J.B. Ma : p. 137. 

17. S.P. foot-note p. 41. 20, 20a. S.J.B. Ma : p. 133. 

18. S.J.B. Ma : pp. 136-137. 21. S.P. foot-note 10 on p. 43. 
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His sakti, which when beginning to function sub-divides into 
iccha, jhana and kriya saktis. Jhana sakti acting on suddha 
maya produces nada, and this when acted on by kriya sa^iti, 
produces bindu. Jnana and kriya saktis in equal proportion 
operate on bindu producing sadakhya tattva. When kriya 
sakti exceeds jhana sakti and the two conjointly act on sada¬ 
khya tattva, mahesvarl tattva arises. When jnana sakti pre¬ 
dominates over kriya sakti and the two act on mahesvarl 
tattva suddha vidya arises. 23 

Figure 5 

suddha maya and its evolutes, the siva tattvas 
suddha maya 

I 

(jhana sakti only) nada . 

(kriya sakti only) bindu 

(both saktis equal) sadalthya . 

(more of kriya sakti) mahesvarl • 

(more of jnana sakti) suddha vidya • 

Thus according to this account, each evolute gives rise to 
the next one. In ‘ SiVa-jnana-bhasya ’, 24 however, we are told 
that each of the siva tattvas arises directly from suddha maya. 
The author points out that there is no inconsistency between his 
view and that contained in ‘Siva-prakasam ’. According to 
him, suddha maya modified as siva tattva produces sakti tattva, 
suddha maya modified as sakti tattva produces sadakhya, 
suddha maya modified as sadakhya produces Isvara etc., so 
that even the last evolute is directly linked up with the primal 
matter. He points out that in ‘ Siva-prakasam ’ too the mean¬ 
ing intended to be conveyed is the same, that the primal stuff 
itself modified as siva tattva, sakti tattva etc., gives rise to the 
next evolute. 

These five evolutes from suddha maya—nada, bindu, sada¬ 
khya, mahesvarl and suddha vidya are known as siva tattvas 
and prerakakanda. 25 Nada or siva tattva is characterised by 

23. 6.P. foot-note 4 on p. 42 ; also v. 21. 

24. 6.J.B. Ma : pp. 139-142. 25. Jk. Section 1. p. 5. 
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jnana alone ; bindu or sakti by action alone ; sadakhya by 
jnana and action in equal degree ; mahesvari has more of 
kri,ya than jnana ; and vidya has more of jnana than kriya. 

Besides other things which exist in these various evolutes 
of suddha maya, there dwell also adhikara-muktas and apara- 
muktas. Adhikara-muktas are the souls which, possessed of 
the desire to exercise authority, have failed to attain mukti, 
and are meanwhile allowed to exercise authority over the 
sadakhya, mahesvari and suddha vidya tattvas. Apara- 
muktas are those who following the path of jnana have failed 
to reap the full fruits thereof. 26 In siva tattva are intikai and 
other kalas (which are ten in number), the Saivagamas that 
are in the‘form of suksma vak, the worshippers of Nada 
murti wishing to dwell in nada, and their bodies etc. 27 In 
sakti tattva nivrtti and five other kalas, the Saivagamas in 
the form of paisanti (pasyanti) vak, those who worship Bindu 
murti and wish to dwell there, and the bodies, worlds etc., of 
those devotees. 27 In sadakhya are the five saktis, the thirty- 
eight kalas, the Saivagamas in the form of madhyama vak, 
and Sadasiva, Pranava and other gods. 28 Mahesvari has the 
Agamas in the suksma vaikharl form, Ananta and other 
Vidyesvaras, Rudras, their bodies etc. 28 Suddha-vidya has the 
Agamas in the sthula vaikharl form, the mantras, Varna and 
other saktis, Rudra, Mai (Visnu), Ayan (Brahma) and Indra, 
their bodies etc. 29 

Some give a more detailed account of the suddha tattvas, 30 
pointing out that suddha maya, also called bindu, gives rise to 
the fallowing: the four vak ; the fifty one letters of the San¬ 
skrit alphabet; the eighty one padas, which are formulas for 
religious worship ; the seventy millions of mahamantras or 
great mystic formulas ; all the sastras ; the tanu, karana, bhu- 
vana, bhoga for the vijnana-’kalas and pralaya-’kalas, the three 
states of beatification and the five kalas. 

26. 6.P. Foot-note 9 on p. 43. 

27. g.J.B. Ma : p. 139. 29. £.J.B. Ma : p. 141. 

28. g.J.B. Ma: p. 140. 30. Jk. p. 1. 
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The first five (the four vak, fifty one letters, eighty one 
padas, mahamantras and the sastras) are intended for the use of 
tbe five divine elements (arising from suddha maya in order 
that they may benefit souls). The tanu, karana, bhuvana, bhoga 
are the bodies, organs, worlds and objects of enjoyment. These 
are for the use of pralaya-’kalas and vijnana-’kalas. For the for¬ 
mation of tanu etc., there arise from suddha maya the thirty tat- 
tvas ranging from kala to prthivi. The three states of beatifica¬ 
tion are saloka, which is living in the same world as God, saml- 
pya or living near God, and sarupya or taking on the form of 
God. These regions are for those who have passed through the 
carya, kriya and yoga states of religious life. Kalas are instru¬ 
ments, whifch in conjunction with particular modes of cit-sakti 
remove ignorance. Nivrtti kala helps souls out of their bond¬ 
age to some extent ; pratistha kala establishes the souls in 
their new status so that they do not slip back into their former 
sinful state ; vidya gives to them the knowledge that comes 
through experience ; santi quiets the souls’ desires, aversions 
and volitions ; santyatlta dispels the desires, etc., which in the 
previous state were subdued. 31 

Asuddha maya, also known as adho-maya, and mohini, 32 
is the material cause of the material universe. 33 It is eternal 
(though the products arising from it come into existence and 
perish); it is one (though its compounds are varied), and form¬ 
less (though its evolutes may either have form or not have 
it). 34 From asuddha maya arise the tanu, karana, bhuvana, 
bhoga for the sakalas. Though impure, it helps to remove 
souls the impurity of anava. It should not seem strange 
that one impurity can remove another considering that dirty 
clothes are cleansed by cow-dung or sand. 35 Maya and anava 


31. 

6.J.B. 

Ma: pp. 142-143. 
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Ma : p. 133. 
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have opposite functions ; for as this obscures souls making 
them ignorant, the other enlightens them. 36 

The pure tattvas considered above are the results of Siva’s 
co-operation with suddha maya by means of His sakti. As 
asuddha maya is impure, Siva does not act on it, and it is the 
divinities evolved from suddha maya that carry on the rest of 
the evolution. God Sadasiva by means of his sakti produces 
from asuddha maya, kala, niyati and kala ; and from this last 
product, he produces vidya and raga. 37 Kala tattva (time) is 
sub-divided into past, present and future, and brings to the 
soul the limitations of past time, the advantages of the present 
and the novelty of the future. 38 It makes the universe and 
organisms (which are subject to the ravages of time) undergo 
the changes of time. 39 Kala and niyati work by limiting 
the time within which deeds are to be performed, and assign¬ 
ing the merits and demerits earned by the souls. It is neces¬ 
sary that the origin of kala should precede that of 
kala, etc., for the production of these cannot take 
place except in kala. It may be replied that as kala 
is itself a product, the same objection would apply, that for 
its production, time is required. This is so ; and it is the kala 
produced by suddha maya that fulfils the need. It cannot be 
objected that the kala produced by suddha maya cannot be of 
use for the evolving of the products of asuddha maya on the 
score of difference between them ; for though suddha kala and 
asuddha kala may be different from each other in some ways, 
yet they agree in being kala ; and hence, suddha kala can very 
well help in the production of the evolutes of asuddha mayafll% 

It may be thought that time is not essential for the evolu¬ 
tion of products, as those of them that are brought into being 

36. S.J.S. II, v. 84; g.P. v. 37. &.J.B. Ma: p. 262. 

37. §.P. v. 26. 

38. 6.P. v. 40 ; Uv. v. 20. 

39. S.J.S. 11, v. 54. 

40. S.J.B. Ma : pp. 144-145. 
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before the production of suddha kala come to be without the 
aid of time. Siva is above time, and He Himself produces 
time in order that it may function. Therefore, for performing 
His offices* He does not need time. God Ananta and others, 
however, who like us are subject to time need it for their 
offices. 41 

In naming vidya tattvas, kala is sometimes mentioned first, 
and at other times, kala is mentioned first. The former is the 
order of genesis, and the latter the order in which they func¬ 
tion. 42 

Some contend that it is not possible for the gods dwelling 
in the siv^ tattvas to have any experience as time is only a 
later evolute of asuddha maya. This view, however, does not 
hold good, for the gods dwelling in the siva tattvas are not de¬ 
pendent on the time yet to be produced by asuddha maya, for 
suddha maya itself, as we have noticed, evolves suddha kala. 

Niyati (or law) regulates the dispensation to souls of the 
fruit of their deeds, as kings of vast dominions mete out jus¬ 
tice to their subjects. 43 Kala removes from the soul to some 
extent, the obscuring anava and actuates the kriya sakti of the 
soul, thus helping it to undergo experience. 44 Vidya (cogni¬ 
tion) helps towards enlightenment. Raga (desire) intensifies 
the soul’s iccha sakti, and helps the soul to experience the 
fruits of its karma. 45 These five tattvas are different from 
others in that unlike them (which in the various avasthas as¬ 
sociate with the soul and depart) they remain with the soul 
^always in this life, and are called ‘ pahcakahcuka.’ 16 When, 
in conjunction with these tattvas, the soul attains the stage of 
experiencing the world, it is called, ‘ purusa tattva \ Because 
in union with them it experiences the world, it is called so ; 
but really the soul cannot be reckoned as one of the tattvas as it 
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is an intelligent being. 47 The tattvas condition the soul, so 
that we see and experience it as a certain limited being, limit¬ 
ed with regard to space and time, subject to fate, and with its 
powers of knowledge, will and activity greatly curtailed. Tlie 
soul stands thus on account of its connection with maya. 48 
Hence, it is named after the tattvas. The last tattva of this 
group is prakrti maya or mula prakrti, which arises from kala. 
These seven tattvas form the group of vidya tattvas. 

By the activity of God Rudra, prakrti and the gunas arise 
from kala. Prakrti and gunas, being still undeveloped, are 
said to be in the avyakta state ; and while in this condition, 
they give rise to citta (attention) and buddhi (intellect). 
This last gives rise to ahankara (individuality) which splits 
into its three varieties of taicata (taijasa, characterised by 
sattvika guna), vaikari (domintated by rajasa guna) and 
bhutadi (pervaded by tamasa guna). From taicata ahankara 
arise manas (the understanding) and the five jnana indriyas. 
Vaikari produces the five karma indriyas, and bhutadi the five 
tanmatras with their respective elements. 40 The tanmatras 
are the cause of the elements. 50 Each of these elements has 
one more guna than the preceding one ; thus akasa has sound ; 
air has touch as well ; fire makes a further addition of colour ; 
water has yet the further guna of taste ; and earth has all the 
five qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. 51 


47. S.J.B. Ma : p. 159. 

48. Schomerus, pp. 137-138. 

49. Jk. p. 7. 

50. S.J.B. Ma: p. 185. 

51. S.J.B. Ma: p. 184. 
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Prakrti has the three gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas, 
each of which is capable of combining with the other two 52 
so that we get nine varieties of gunas. 53 Sattva is characteris¬ 
ed by brightness and buoyancy ; rajas by change and vigour ; 
and tamas by heaviness. The sattva guna manifests itself as 
pleasure, rajas as pain and tamas as desire. 

Citta, manas, ahankara and buddhi constitute the antah- 
karanas. Citta apprehends things, say for instance, a shell ; 
manas analyses and doubts as to whether the object could be 
a shell or a piece of silver ; ahankara, the source of pride and 
self-assertion, which leads the soul to think there is none to 
compare with it, has no certain cognition of the object per¬ 
ceived, but resolves to obtain such knowledge saying, ‘ I shall 
make sure 5 ; buddhi decides that it is a shell, and presents 
its judgment to the soul. 54 

The five jnana indriyas of ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose 
experience respectively sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell, which are the qualities of the five elements. 55 The 
Lokayatas and others say that the ear, eye, etc., are themselves 
the indriyas. Considering that a deaf man cannot hear although 
possessing ears, it is clear that the jnana indriyas must be other 
than the physical organs. 50 The contention of the Advaitins 
that the jnana indriyas are caused by the elements is not 
sound ; for if the eye for example were produced by fire, the 
eye would cognise that element alone and not any other. The 
eye, however, cognises not merely fire but other elements 
too. 57 

• 

The karma indriyas viz., mouth, feet, hands, anus and 
genital organs, perform the functions of speech, walking, 

52. s.P. v. 41. 

53. S.P. v. 41. 

54. S.J.B. IV, argt. 1. v. 2 ; S.P. v. 43 ; S.J.S. II, vv. 58-60. 

55. Uv. vv. 12-14 ; S.P. v. 44 ; S.J.S. II, v. 61. 

56. S.J.B. Ma : p. 175. 

57. Tp. p. 56 ; Ts. p. 84. 
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giving and taking, excretion, and enjoyment respectively . 58 
Besides the five main functions, there are others, such as 
frowning, and these are carried out by the five karma indriyas 
which though prominently active in a special part of the body, 
are yet spread over the whole of it as the skin pervades every 
part of it . 59 

The five elements help the soul to have experiences of the 
sense objects; akasa helps the ear in its awareness of sound ; 
fire helps the eye to perceive form ; air aids the skin to ex¬ 
perience touch ; water helps the tongue to taste things ; earth 
enables the nose to experience smell . 60 The elements have 
other functions as well. Akasa provides the extensive space 
which things occupy and move about in ; air which being 
light moves about freely, gathers up everything ; fire heats all 
things, welding them together ; water cools things and makes 
them soft ; earth being solid, supports all . 61 The earth is four¬ 
sided in shape and golden in colour ; the god who actuates it 
is Brahma, the creator. Water is of the form of a crescent, and 
white in colour ; it is directed by Visnu, the Preserver. Fire, 
which is triangular-shaped is red in colour ; it is ruled by 
Rudra, the Destroyer. Air, which is six-sided is black in 
colour; its presiding deity is Mahesvara who gives rest. 
Akasa, which is circular in shape, is smoky-coloured ; and it 
is actuated by Sadasiva, who shows grace . 62 

The tattvas, which were re-viewed total to thirty-six thus : 
the five siva tattvas (nada, bindu, sadakhya, mahesvarl, 
suddha vidya); the seven vidya tattvas (kala, niyati, vidya, 
raga, kala, purusa and maya); the four antahkaranas (manas, 
buddhi, ahankara and citta) ; the five karma indriyas (mouth, 
hands, anus, feet, genital organs); the five jnana indriyas (eye, 

58. Uv. vv. 15-16. * 

59. Ts. p. 78. 

60. Uv. w. 13-14. 

61. £.P. v. 45 ; 6.J.S. II, v. 66. 

62. Uv. w. 5-8 ; &.J.S. II, vv. 67-68. 
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ear, nose, tongue and skin) ; the five elements (earth, water, 
air, akasa and fire) ; and the five subtle elements (sound, taste, 
touch, smell and form) . 63 . 

Some divide maya into three kinds, namely, suddha maya, 
asuddha maya and prakrti maya. 64 The tattyas divided on 
this basis are the five suddha tattvas (nada, bindu, sadakhya, 
mahesvarl and vi4ya) # produced bv suddha maya ; seven sud- 
dhasuddha tattvas (kala, niyati, kala which are ruled by sakti 
tatt^va, viSya ruled by suddha vidya, raga ruled by Isvara, 
purusa ruled by Sadasiva and ma}a ruled by siva tattva) ; 05 
and twentyfour asuddha tattvas (5 tanmatras, 5 elements, 5 
karma inrdiyas, 5 jnana indriyas, 4 antahkaranas) produced 
by prakrti maya. 

We have considered the evolution of the tattvas. Their 
resolution follows the opposite order so that the last evolved 
is the first to be resolved. The twenty four tattvas that arise 
from prakrti are destroyed by god Rudra ; the six vidya tat¬ 
tvas above prakrti by god Ananta ; the suddha tattvas of vidya, 
mahesvari and sadakhya by Layasiva, and bindu and nada by 
Siva Himself. 66 


# 


63. S.J.S. n, v. 69. 

64. S.J.S. Commentary to v. 50 of sutra I. 

65. &.J.S. Commentary to v. 57 of sutra II. 
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The evolution of the tattvas takes place at the creation of 
the world ; their resolution at the destruction of the world. 
The interval between the two events constitutes the preserva¬ 
tion of the world. The world is continuously subject to these 
cosmic processes. There is no creation which can be regarded 
as the first. In saying that the cosmic processes are begin- 
1 ningless, the Siddhantin turns away from some important and 
difficult ultimate problems that though suppressed for the 
time, keep recurring at intervals so long as one is given to 
wondering over ultimate mysteries. 

The tattvas of the Siddhanta numbering thirty-six exceed 
those of the Sankhya which number twenty-four. The tattvas 
which the Siddhantin has in excess of the Sankhya are the 
suddha tattvas and five of the asuddha tattvas, derived from 
suddha and asuddha maya respectively. This leads to the 
question whether there is any justification for the more elabo¬ 
rate scheme of the Siddhantin. He postulates suddha and 
j asuddha maya neither of which finds a place in the Sankhya 
t system. It is from the prakrti maya onwards that the two 
schemes coincide. The Siddantin’s justification for these 
extra tattvas may now be considered. 

As the world is not an appearance, it must have a sub¬ 
strate to account for its existence. Maya is this first cause. 67 
Suddha maya serves various purposes and is indispensable. It 
is part of Siva’s nature to absorb, enjoy and control. There 
must be something other than Himself, which He can absorb, 
enjoy and control. Suddha maya meets this need. It is further 
required to produce the bodies, organs, worlds and objects of 
enjoyment for Ananta and other adhikara-muktas who, being 
purer than sakalas, cannot have their bodies etc. supplied by 
asuddha maya. It is suddha maya that produces sound without 
which there can be no knowledge. 68 It is some of the siva tat- 
tva$ that are wanted to actuate the asuddha tattvas. The 
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existence of suddha maya comes thus to be regarded as indis- 
pensable. 

Asuddha maya which is the cause of the material world is 
held to be equally important. The Sahkhyas contend that the 
three gunas when in equilibrium constitute prakrti. This, ac- 
coiding to the Siddhantin, cannot be, as the gunas being inert 
and many and consequently subject to origin and decay are 
themselves in need of a substrate from which to arise. 09 Fur¬ 
ther, the gunas while in the state of equilibrium can only con¬ 
stitute a guna tattva and not the prakrti tattva. 70 The further 
contention that prakrti while in the avyakta state constitutes 
the primal matter because here it is one and hence not subject 
to origin and decay, is not any the more acceptable; for though 
prakrti, being more subtle than buddhi, ahahkara etc., which 
take their rise from it, is prior to them, yet being gross compar¬ 
ed with kala and other tattvas, can only proceed from them and 
be one of their evolutes. Prakrti really occupies a middle 
position so that though it is the cause of the evolutes below it, 
it is at the same time the effect of the subtler tattvas above it! 
Piakiti, therefore, cannot be the primal cause of the universe. 71 

It may be said that the world arises from nothing as a 
shower of sand comes from the sky without a cause, and as 
conjurors take on various forms that are not produced by any- 
fking else. These facts, however, do not overthrow the prin¬ 
ciple of satkaryavada. As noted above, the shower of sand is 
not without its cause in the form of fine particles of earth per- 
vading those heights. Conjurors again, take their forms from 
whatever is the cause of such forms. The facts cited above do ; 
not undermine the existence of maya. 72 I 

Paramanus cannot take the place of maya as they have 1 
parts and there is no authority for assuming the existence of a 
subtler variety without parts. Should such exist, being inert 1 

69. S.J.B. Ma : p. 122. 71. S.J.B. tyTa : p. 122. 

70. S.J.B. Ma: pp. 160-161. 72. S.J.B. Ma: p. 121. 
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and many they would be merely products that arise hnd 
perish. 73 

Such sayings, as, “ He that has known Brahman, kno^s 
everything,’ would mislead one into thinking that Brahman is 
itself the explanation of the universe, as apart from it there is 
nothing. This is to forget that cit cannot produce the uni¬ 
verse which is acit. It may be replied that as the spider pro¬ 
duces the web in which its (the spider’s) nature is not seen, 
so there is no difficulty in conceiving the inert world as a pro¬ 
duct of the intelligent god. This, however, does not over¬ 
throw the Siddhantin s position that cit cannot produce acit. 
The web should be traced not to the spider as an intelligent 
being, but to its bodily secretions. The effect need not have 
the same qualities as the cause, but it certainly should not have 
attributes that are opposed to those of the cause. As cit is 
opposed to acit, this cannot come from that. 74 

Maya further serves the purpose of being the bearer of 
karma. It may be argued that as cause and effect or the deed 
and its fruit cannot be in separate places, maya cannot be the 
bearer of karma and that therefore the agent must be the sup¬ 
port for his karma. This reasoning overlooks some important 
facts. Often it is true that the deed and the resulting fruit do 
not reside in the same place. The son often profits by some 
good thing done by the father. It is therefore possible to 
think of maya as the bearer of karma which, being inert and 
subject to origin and decay, cannot reside in cit and must abide 
in acit. Maya, therefore, serves as the bearer of karma. 75 

The bound souls are robbed of knowledge and agency; 
and in order that the souls may come to have these again, the 
vidya tattvas appear. 70 The denial of time by some of the 
Buddhists is not in keeping with our experience of the world. 
Whatever is an indispensable condition for the production of 

73. S.J.B. Ma: p. 121. 75. S.J.B. Ma : pp. 119-120, 
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an effect is one of the causes of the event. Every one of those 
causes must be present for the production of the effect, for even 
should one of them be absent, the effect would not result. Clay 
and the potter’s wheel alone cannot produce the pot ; nor yet 
will the inclusion of action have the desired result. Time is 
further required to make the cause operate and to produce 
the effect. 77 Time cannot be dispensed with because certain 
types of vegetation require appropriate seasons of the year 
in which to sprout, and certain other seasons in which to 
wither. If time did not exist, these would cease to be the 
moment they came into being, and the bliss of heaven would 
be experienced even while offering sacrifices for the purpose. 78 

Souls desire to have the fruit of the good deeds of others, 
and to discard the fruit of their own bad deeds. To prevent 
this, niyati is needed, for it sees that each one experiences 
the fruit of his own actions. Because of such circumstances 
as the father profiting by his son’s actions or vice versa, 
niyati cannot be denied. If the fruit of one’s actions profit 
another, it is that because of kinship etc., the performer 
intends that the fruit of his actions shoud benefit the other 
person concerned. Hence, these facts do not undermine the 
existence of niyati. 79 Even karma cannot replace niyati and 
induce a man to experience the fruits of his actions. If it 
were to do so, it would require a body or some instrument 
with which to work, and could not work of itself. Neither 
can cit-sakti perform this office for the similar reason that it 
acts always through instruments and not by itself alone. The 
indispensable instrument for assigning experiences and con¬ 
fining souls to them is niyati. 80 

The soul, which because of obscuration by mala has be¬ 
come a non-entity, has its mala removed to some extent, and 
its kriya sakti actuated by kala so that it can have experi¬ 
ences. Though buddhi is required to function in order that 

77. S.J.B. Ma: p. 146. 
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the soul may have experiences, it cannot take the place of 
kala ; for this is needed to remove anava partially so that the 
soul can then be actuated by buddhi tattva. The removal,of 
anava cannot be performed by buddhi as it is inert. Though 
kala is also inert, it is actuated by one of the siva tattvas. 
The question may be asked as to whether without kala inter¬ 
vening the siva tattvas can act directly on buddhi. This is 
not possible as the siva tattvas cannot become instruments in 
the hands of the finite jlva. 81 

Vidya tattva actuates the jnana sakti of the soul so that 
it comes to have the intelligence required to profit by the 
functioning of manas. 82 It has been noticed that kala removes 
mala to some extent making it possible for the soul to gain 
knowledge. As sakti is one, kala cannot actuate kriya sakti 
without at the same time illuminating jnana sakti. If so, 
where is the need for vidya tattva ? 83 As a man whose blind¬ 
ness has been rectified cannot straightway see things but 
finds himself lost for some time amidst all the strange impres¬ 
sions experienced by him, so the soul, whose mala has been 
dispelled to some extent by kala, cannot at once function with 
buddhi etc., but needs further help from vidya. Further, as 
each tattva has its respective office, kala cannot add to its 
other functions that of vidya also. 84 It may be thought that 
as buddhi and other antahkaranas help the soul to gain know¬ 
ledge, vidya tattva is superfluous. For the accomplishment 
of one purpose, more than one instrument is often needed. A 
rider travelling to some place needs besides his horse a path¬ 
way and a light. Similarly, the soul needs, besidesi the 
antahkaranas, vidya tattva as well for its experiencing of this 
world, and of all these, vidya tattva is the most important for 
this purpose. 85 Vidya is further required to cognise the 
judgments presented by buddhi. The soul cannot use buddhi 
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itself to cognise the conclusion presented by buddhi. Even 
though buddhi is bright like the sun, yet being the object of 
knowledge, it cannot be the means of knowing the same. For 
this purpose, vidya is required. 

The need for the next tattva is based on the fact that 
without desire, man will not seek the experience of objects. 86 
Raga actuates the iccha sakti of souls 87 and creates in them 
a general desire for things. 88 Karma cannot be the cause of 
desire, for after yielding the fruits of pleasure and pain, it 
comes to an end. 89 Maya cannot do it either as it cannot do 
so directly and stands in need of instruments. 90 The raga of 
buddhi cannot actuate the iccha sakti of souls, for it is when 
iccha sakti acts on buddhi that the raga of buddhi arises, so 
that this cannot be the cause of its cause. Moreover, the raga 
of buddhi has its own special function so that it cannot per¬ 
form that of raga as well. Whereas the latter creates in the 
soul a general desire for experiences, the raga of buddhi 
urges the soul to desire specific experiences. 

Buddhi is an evolute of gunas which are at first in the 
unmanifested state described as ‘ avyakta \ Later, when 
manifest, and when all the gunas are in equal proportion, it 
is called guna tattva, and when the equilibrium is lost they 
become differentiated into buddhi, etc. 91 Buddhi arising 
from guna tattva, has the sattvika guna predominating and the 
other two gunas in lesser degree. It is the organ which mani¬ 
fests specifically the jnana sakti, which has been manifested in 
a general way by vidya ; it discriminates specific objects 
through name, class, etc. It is the intellect, which taking on 
the form of the respective objects that it has ascertained, 
presents itself to the soul as an object of enjoyment. Since 
the process of determining the nature of objects perceived is 
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rot carried out by any other tattva, buddhi is necessary. 92 It 
also has assigned to it the further function of being the bearer 
of karma or the merits and demerits of the soul’s actions. 93 
This seems to be inconsistent with what has been mentioned 
earlier that maya is the bearer of karma. It is, however, 
only by a figure of speech that maya is said to be the bearer 
of karma ; and it is buddhi that is the actual bearer of 
karma. 94 Though karma dwells in buddhi, it should not be 
thought that with the resolution of buddhi at samhara, karma 
is also dissolved. In pralaya, the sakti of karma as well as 
those of other tattvas exist ; but unlike them, karma sakti is 
the only one which has the power of regenerating the 
universe. 95 c 

Ahankara, having rajas as its predominating guna, is 
admirably fitted to fulfil the function assigned to it of deter¬ 
mining to decide the nature of an object in the field of 
perception. The further process of determining the object 
perceived is accomplished by buddhi. Some consider the two 
processes as the same, and therefore maintain that one tattva 
is all that is required for the purpose. There is, however, an 
important distinction between the two stages. In the first, 
there is more a sense of the self as making bold to determine 
the object ; and in the next, there is purely the determination 
of the object; in the former again rajas is the predomi¬ 
nating guna, and in the latter, sattva is supreme. As the two 
processes are thus essentially different, one karana will not 
suffice for their fulfilment. 96 . 

Along similar lines of reasoning as noted above, the 
tattva of citta is sought to be ruled out, and manas is con¬ 
sidered to suffice for the process of sarikalpa and vikalpa. In 
the first of these processes, an object is perceived, and with 
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past experience to bear on it, is thought to be some particular 
object. In vikalpa, there is doubt as to whether the object is 
what it was thought to be or something else. Those that 
consider that the tattvas cannot be reduced point out that 
sahkalpa is due to impressions of past experience, and vikalpa 
due to indeterminate perception, and that owing to this basic 
difference, manas alone cannot perform the two functions. 
Those whose view is that one tattva is all that is needed, 
explain the difference of the two processes of perception and 
doubt, which take place in sahkalpa and vikalpa respectively, 
as due to a lapse of time. According to them, these processes 
can be performed by manas, and citta as a separate tattva is 
not necessary. The manas, which doubts, is also considered 
to be the one which perceives, for which latter process, it is 
modified in the form of citta. 97 The elimination of citta, how¬ 
ever, is not allowed to make a difference in the number of 
tattvas produced by asuddha maya. The twenty-fourth 
tattva is had by regarding guna tattva as separate from 
prakrti, or by regarding prakrti itself as one of the tattvas. 93 

The two sets of jnana and karma indriyas are required, 
for though jnana and karma saktis are the same in nature, 
yet they differ in that they have different functions to fulfil 
and hence need these different organs. Jnana sakti again is 
one, yet as it needs to know the five different sense objects, 
it needs the five different organs of eye, ear, nose etc. Simi¬ 
larly, kriya sakti having to fulfil five different functions needs 
the five different organs of hands, mouth, feet, etc. 

The Siddhantin’s reasons for postulating his various 
tattvas have been noted. These grounds may now be 
examined to see whether they are valid. In claiming that 
the material .world should have a material substrate, the 
reason put forth to justify the claim is that the effect should 
be accounted for by a cause of like nature, and in accordance 
with this requirement, the universe which is material, cannot 
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be explained by a cause which is intelligent. In conformity 
with this line of reasoning, one is urged to ask the Siddhantin 
whether he is justified in explaining the changing world* of 
forms by may a, which is considered to be eternal. His own 
contention that the cause and effect cannot have attributes 
that are opposed to each other condemns his concept of maya 
containing within itself change and changelessness, as it is 
considered to be eternal in itself, and yet the basis of the 
changing world of forms. 

The need for postulating suddha maya is felt in order to 
bridge the gulf between God, who is pure spirit, and the world 
of gross matter. The Siddhantin is anxious to preserve the 
purity of God, and with this intent, he interposes siva-sakti, 
and the evolutes of suddha maya between God on the one 
side and the world on the other. In suddha maya are the 
divinities which act on asuddha maya, so that God operates 
on this indirectly through His devotees deputed to do the 
work. Though the Siddhantin deserves credit for discerning 
the problem of the relation between spirit and matter, yet 
it cannot be said that his attempt to overcome the dualism 
by propounding siva sakti and suddha maya is successful. 
In order to bring together the two entities of spirit and matter, 
he has set forth two more entities (siva sakti and suddha 
maya) and far from solving the difficulty, he has made it 
worse ; for now instead of the two with which he started, he 
has on his hands the four which must somehow be connected 
if his system is to be intelligible. 

A second reason for the assumption of suddha mlya is 
that as it is Siva’s nature to absorb, enjoy and control, He 
must have something other than Himself which He can thus 
enjoy, absorb and control. Suddha maya, which is matter 
as pure as it can possibly be, is considered to serve the need. 
Although suddha maya is pure matter, yet inasmuch as it is 
matter, sakti here too acts as intermediary. The introduction 
of suddha maya for the above-mentioned purpose very 
seriously detracts from the absolute nature of God. If God 
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is absolute, He should be self-sufficient. Here, however, the 
Siddhantin, in definitely stating that it is Siva’s nature to 
absorb, enjoy and control, and that He requires some such 
thing as suddha maya to meet this need, undermines the 
supremacy of God, who through want of a material toy 
abandons the status of excellence. 

A third ground that leads the Siddhantin to postulate 
suddha maya is that whereas the Sankhya believes in one 
order of human beings," the Siddhantin distinguishes three 
classes of them, namely, the sakalas, pralaya-’kalas and 
vijhana-’kalas. The Siddhantin is led to make this difference 
as he distinguishes three stages of development among souls 
according as they have three, two or one of the elements of 
bondage which are karma, maya and anava. The Sankhya 
system, however, does not admit anava at all, and attributes 
the ignorance of souls to their association with prakrti. Nor 
does it recognise the various stages of development noted 
above. The Siddhantin deems that Ananta and other adhi- 
kara-muktas and pralaya-’kalas and vijhana-’kalas, who are 
more advanced in spiritual life than the sakalas, should have 
their environment provided by suddha maya which, being 
pure, provides pleasure alone and not pleasure and pain as 
asuddha maya does. 100 

It is in order to leave suddha maya untainted for these 
souls that karma is allowed to take up its abode in asuddha 
maya ; for karma is one of the elements that bring pain. 
The postulation of asuddha maya is thus partly due to the 
Siddhantin’s distinction of three orders of souls. 

Three of the vidya tattvas are considered to be necessary 
in order to actuate the ichha, kriya and jhana sakti of souls. 
The stimulation of these powers as conceived by him is indeed 
a very elaborate process. Thus for instance : 

I 99. S.K. v. 53. 
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1 . the ichha sakti of the soul is acted on by raga ; ichha 
sakti on being thus incited, acts on buddhi, inducing it to 
produce the raga of buddhi, which tattva acts on the aDul 
creating in it specific desires ; 

2 . the kriya sakti of the soul is acted on by kala, which 
destroys to some extent the grip which anava has over the 
soul, kala in its turn is acted on by one of the siva tattvas ; 

3. the jnana sakti of the souls is acted on by vidya, which 
also weakens the power of anava over the soul. 

These various processes whereby the soul is enabled to 
exercise its powers do seem unnecessarily elaborate, even 
should the soul be so overwhelmed with anava a§ to become 
helpless and require more than one process of assistance. 
More especially does this seem so in view of the fact that the 
Siddhantin assumes sakti to be one, so that none of its differ¬ 
entiations can be acted upon without its influencing the others. 
Thus as he himself says, kala cannot actuate kriya sakti 
without at the same time illuminating jnana sakti. 101 

Tt is obvious that the reason for the Siddhantin construct¬ 
ing a chain of links (e.g., from Siva-to-siva sakti 

to myati-to-karma or, in other words, before 

karma is meted out to souls the elements involved are Siva— 
siva sakti—niyati—karma) is to make God responsible 
for the changes in the world and yet at the same time to keep 
Him above the change and impurity of the world. Sakti 
alone is not considered a sufficient intermediary between 
God, on the one side, and the world on the other. Siv£ sakti 
itself having to be as jealously guarded against every chance 
of being tainted, it is never allowed to act except through 
instruments. 102 
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The elaboration of these processes sometimes leads to 
difficulties. Thus raga is conceived to act on the iccha sakti 
of «ouls creating in them a general desire for things. The 
iccha sakti acts on buddhi, which then evolves the raga of 
buddhi, and this again acts on the iccha sakti of souls 
producing specific desires. The difficulty consists in this, that 
buddhi, which being considered inert is thought incapable of 
removing anava, 103 is yet here considered capable of acting 
upon the iccha sakti of souls producing in them specific 
desires. 

The defence offered by the Siddhantin for the acceptance 
of any tatt^a is not above criticism. To the suggestion that 
vidya can be discarded as its work of actuating jnana sakti 
can be taken over by kala, the Siddhantin answers that since 
kala has its own special function of actuating kriya sakti, it 
cannot add to itself any other function and can therefore not 
actuate jnana sakti. This line of reasoning is based on the 
assumption that each tattva can fulfil only one function. 
However, this principle is not consistently applied in every 
case. Thus maya has the varied functions of serving as a 
cosmic stuff, bearer of karma, a means of deluding souls and 
a means of enlightenment to them. 

An important feature of these processes whereby the 
soul’s powers are made active is that both the removal of anava 
and the actuating of these powers being accomplished by these 
various tattvas, there is no scope left for the exercise of any 
initiative on the part of the soul. Acted on by so many 
tattvas, one has to think of it as a poor teased entity. 

Maya has so far been considered in its capacity as mate¬ 
rial cause of the universe. Its function as bearer of karma 
has also been noted. Besides these offices, it has also a further 
function. Inasmuch as it provides the body, organs, worlds 
and objects of enjoyment for souls, it enables them to gain 
experience, and knowledge of the world. Regarding this 
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knowledge, however, which the soul gains through maya, it 
should be noticed that after all maya can give the soul 
knowledge only of things that have arisen from it ; and e\*en 
this knowledge is imperfect as maya does not reveal the inner 
nature of things. Consequently, although maya is a light and 
a staff, it causes confusion ; and because in spite of its useful¬ 
ness it remains a mala and an evil, it must be cast aside. 104 

There are two other malas which together with maya 
hinder the soul. These three are often considered one on the 
basis of their common nature of non-intelligence. 10 "' Their 
differentiation as three elements is based on their varied 
operations. All three are considered as pasa or fester because 
they hinder the souls from enjoying their advaita relation with 
God, and as mala or impurity because they do not permit the 
true nature of the soul to see daylight. 106 

Maya exists beginninglessly in connection with the soul in 
the same way as anava and karma. 107 It is considered 
a fetter for the soul because when the soul is extricated 
from its state of sleep at the termination of world-rest, 
the soul enters a body formed of maya, as it would 
a prison house, and finds itself encompassed by a host of 
objects that seductively invite the soul to become one with 
them. The tattvas out of which the body is formed support 
the allurements of the outer things. Mava thus causes the 
soul to be disturbed through excitement of desire or aversion, 
joy or sorrow, compels the soul to come under the law of 
karma, and delivers it to transmigration. Thus it is plain 
that maya is that fetter which afflicts the soul in the most 
direct way and is found and known by the observant soul 
earlier than karma and anava. 108 

Anava is yet another fetter for the soul, as the ignorance 
that the souls experience is due to anava. Some admit the 
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existence of karma and maya, but deny the existence of anava. 
If anava is thus dispensed with, it is impossible to explain how 
ev§n in conjunction with the tattvas, the soul attains 
knowledge only of the external world, and not of itself or 
God, and when the tattvas depart from the soul (as in the 
kevala avastha) still it is not possible for the soul to know 
itself. This ignorance is anava. 109 To the Siddhantin, ignor¬ 
ance is not negative like the absence of knowledge. It is 
something positive, and it is one of the malas. 110 Neither is it 
a mere attribute of the soul ; for if it were, when divine grace 
which can destroy it appears, then the attribute anava, and its 
substrate, the soul, would be destroyed at once. 111 Anava is 
in beginningless union with the soul. Should it be presumed 
that at a certain time the primal mala linked itself to the soul, 
the baffling inquiry would arise as to the cause which thus 
made it suddenly conjoin itself to the soul. If at any time, it 
may thus make a prey of the soul, then there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent it from polluting purified souls ; and in that case, there can 
be no mukti. 112 It may appear at first that if anava is eter¬ 
nal, and is always associated with the soul, mukti is impossible. 
On the other hand, it is true both that mukti is possible and 
that anava is eternal, and there is here no incompatibility, 
for in mukti, the anava that continues its endless existence 
has its power destroyed, and as darkness is covered by light, 
so is anava rendered impotent in mukti by the grace of 
Siva. 113 

Anava, which is innate in the souls, is the cause of their 
delusion, and of their manifold births filled with misery. 
Not knowing the worthlessness of the pleasures of the world, 
souls seek to experience them ; and these experiences bear 
fruit in good and bad karma, to exhaust which, souls undergo 
numberless births. Anava, which is the cause of so much 
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evil and suffering, is worse than darkness ; for this though 
concealing objects, reveals itself ; whereas that both causes 
delusion and is hard to detect. 114 

Karma is not proved to be non-existent by all the argu¬ 
ments of the Lokayata. The objection raised by him against 
the existence of karma is that the wealth 115 and pleasures 
enjoyed by man are due to his own industry, and not to any 
such thing as karma. The Siddhantin points out that this 
assumption does not explain such facts as that sometimes 
even the most indolent roll in luxury. 116 By karma is meant 
the acts of the soul in its embodied state. 117 These acts may 
be either good or bad ; and consequently karma is of two 
kinds—good and bad. Good karma consists of the good done 
to all sentient creatures, and bad karma consists of the harm 
done to them. 118 The two kinds of karma, good and bad 
are created by the words, thoughts and deeds of the souls. 110 
The two karmas constitute the merit and demerit of souls, 
yielding the two fruits of pleasure and pain. 12u These fruits 
are of three different kinds. Pleasure may arise from high 
birth, long life or happiness; 121 and on the other hand, pain 
may be due to low birth, short life or misery. These 
pleasures and pains may be divided into adhibhautika, or the 
comforts and discomforts caused by the elements of nature, 
adhyatmika, or the gains and losses caused by intelligent 
beings, and adhidaivika or the rewards and retributions 
meted out by chance 122 . 

The experiences of the soul in any life are due to its 
past karma. There is never an experience of the soul ^vhich 
is not the result of its past karma. 123 A further terrible fact 
is that the experiences which one must undergo as the result 
of past karma cannot be escaped ; neither can good and bad 
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karma cancel each other. 124 The heavy burden of the soul 
is made heavier by the circumstance that even the desires 
and aversions which the soul has for its past experiences 
contribute to the total karma that the soul has to wipe out; 
and even the conceit of ‘ I ’ as acting and experiencing, will 
go to accumulate the karma that has to be consumed. 125 
Even in wiping out the accumulated karma ; further karma is 
formed, so that karma becomes endless. This is the natural 
consequence of its being impossible to act without giving rise 
to other acts. 120 As the fruits of the soil give us food for 
present use, and seed for future use, so our acts besides 
constituting our present experiences, also constitute the basis 
for future ones. 127 

The karma that thus seems augmented at every step may 
according to a different basis be divided into the three kinds : 
Sancita, Agami and Prarabdha. 

The malas considered above are inter-related. They are 
all in beginningless union with the soul, as the husk, the 
bran and the shoot exist together in paddy. 128 Anava is con¬ 
sidered the mula mala as it is owing to ignorance that desire 
arises, and this leads to embodiment and this to acts. It 
is more the logical ground of the other two malas than a 
temporal cause ; for the Siddhantin’s assumption that they are 
beginningless rules out any such enquiry as to which of them 
came into being before the others. Karma is said to be the 
cause of the body with which the soul unites ; 129 yet on closer 
enquiry, it is found that the attempt to ascertain whether 
karma or maya attached itself to the soul first is as futile as 
the attempt to determine whether the palmyra or the seed 
came first. 130 Of these three malas which are all in begin¬ 
ningless association with the soul, 131 maya and karma are 
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said to appear and disappear, whereas anava unfailingly con¬ 
tinues. 132 One should not be misled into thinking that maya 
and karma have a beginning. What is meant is that whjle 
anava uninterruptedly exercises its function of concealment, 
without being hindered from doing so even during the time 
of world-destruction, karma differs even as maya in that 
although ever standing in association with souls, it enters 
into activity not during the time of the general world-repose 
i.e. between the common world destruction and the new 
creation, but only during the time of the world preservation, 
when all commission of deeds and consumption of the fruits 
of the deeds take place. 133 

The Siddhantin who at all times maintains that God is 
supreme and that His power is absolute, is careful to empha¬ 
sise that the three malas of anava, maya and karma are 
subject to Him. Cf these, maya and karma are, as it were, 
His tools with which He works to realise His cherished aim 
of releasing souls from their bondage. Though anava can¬ 
not be reckoned a tool in the hands of Siva, it is yet subject 
to His power. Of the various features pointed out as indi¬ 
cating the power of Siva over anava, the ones most note¬ 
worthy are as follows : 

1. Siva is in no way affected by anava, though He and 
anava co-exist in the soul. 134 He is unchanging and His 
intelligence can be neither diminished nor augmented by 
anything. He remains as unaffected by anava as the sun 
remains unaffected by the umbrella which we open. The 
umbrella does not hide the sun, but only us who opem the 
umbrella. Similarly, anava does not hide Siva, but only 
the knowing capacity of the soul. 135 

2. Though anava in no way affects Siva, yet Siva affects 
anava. He is the lord of it, and has such great power over 
it that He can free souls from it. 
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3. Anava cannot function without Him. 

4. One may think that as the cosmic processes take place 
on* account of mala, what induces Siva to function is anava. 
However, we need not see in this a dependence of §iva on 
anava, or His being influenced by it ; for there is still room 
to think that Siva thus functions out of His free will. The 
postulation of a period of world-rest during which Siva does 
not work upon anava mala gives room for the assumption 
that the working of Siva upon it is affected by nothing other 
than His own will. He does not have to set it in motion ; 
He does so out of His free will in the interests of souls. 130 * 

Similarly with regard to karma also, God is supreme. 
In fact frcfm maintaining that karma is most amenable to 
God’s will, the Siddhantin takes a step in advance in ven¬ 
turing to say that it is God’s will itself. The Veda is God’s 
word, 13 ' and in the Vedas, Siva lays down what are regarded 
as virtuous acts. 138 As a king rewards those who honour 
and obey His laws, and punishes those who do otherwise, 
so Siva expresses pleasure or displeasure by rewarding or 
punishing souls respectively. 139 The suffering and enjoyment 
meted out to souls by God are the two kinds of physic 
administered by the Supreme Physician for the removal of 
mala. 140 The meting out of punishment need not be contrary 
to the nature of God, for as mentioned earlier it is in order 
to remove mala. Siva makes souls eat karma in order that 
they may get freedom. 141 As parents punish their disobedient 
children, so God punishes the wicked. 142 As all His acts flow 
out of love, 143 so the punishment of the wicked is in order 
that they may mend their ways. Thus karma being an 
expression of Siva’s will, it cannot possibly stand in His way. 
Maya too acknowledges the power of Siva, since being non- 
intelligent and inert, it cannot function in any respect with¬ 
out the aid of God. 
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Yet with all this solicitous care on the part of the 
Siddhantin to maintain the absolute nature of God, there 
are certain points which must be satisfactorily met by him 
ere one can admit that his venture has been successful. 
Anava was noted to be no tool in the hands of Siva. How¬ 
ever, it is subject to the power of Siva, as through His agency, 
it loses its concealing effect on the soul. On receiving its 
impetus to function, it brings into being the evil qualities of 
pride, confusion, etc., which hitherto were non-manifest. It 
is pointed out 144 that Siva has no power to alter these evil 
qualities displayed by anava. He cannot so work upon anava 
or so influence it that it can bring forth better things. Just 
as the sun by its influence cannot decide to have the seed 
produce any particular kind of plant desired by it, so Siva 
cannot insist on anava that is worked by Him to produce any 
good qualities desired by Him. Further, since the evil 
qualities produced by anava are opposed to the nature of 
Siva, anava is reckoned a serious menace to the absolute 
nature of Siva. 144 

One expects to meet with no such difficulty where karma 
is concerned, as that, being the law of Siva Himself, ought 
to be no obstacle to His absolute power. However, one meets 
with no such gratification as all that is said about the law 
of karma being the law of Siva is renounced at a stroke in 
assuming that karma is a mala or matter that exists independ¬ 
ently of God. This justifies the observation 14 - 1 that karma 
allows Siva to appear not as an absolute monarch bu^ only 
as a constitutional king bound by a law not set up by him, 
but already in existence. 

Even maya which being non-intelligent and inert is 
dependent on God for its functioning does not serve to con¬ 
tribute to the absolute nature of God. No doubt Siva is 
supreme in that it is at His free will that He can either evolve 


144. Schomerus p. 114. 


145. Schomerus p. 129. 
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the universe or not evolve it. Yet as pointed out, 14fi the 
Absolute requires to function not only with regard to the 
‘ that ’ but also with reference to the .‘ how \ An absolute 

0 

God must have power not only to will the not-making, as well 
as the power to will the making, but He must also have the 
capacity to make as He will. The result must entirely 
depend on Him and on nothing else. The first possibility i.e. 
to will to make or not to make, cannot be denied to the 
Siddhantin’s God ; the second possibility, however, to create 
as He will, He does not have. The Absolute God stands pure 
up to a certain point i.e. until the moment when He wills to 
function. As soon as He begins to carry out His will, His 
Absolute nature experiences a limitation which lies in the 
innate tendency of maya, the stuff given Him for His 
action. 347 

It has been noted how the qualities of anava are con¬ 
sidered to interfere with the absolute nature of God. The 
law of karma again, in manifesting its attributes, renders 
God not an absolute monarch, but a constitutional king. 
Lastly, the non-intelligent and inert maya too in evolving its 
innate tendency is a check to the absolute power of Siva. 
Since the qualities of anava, karma and maya are a limitation 
to the absolute nature of God, one may proceed a step further 
maintaining that the very existence of these is a limitation of 
the absolute power of God. For attributes are what consti¬ 
tute the thinghood of anything, so that the existence of any 
entity cannot be had apart from its attributes. God in work¬ 
ing with elements which, of course, can never be had with¬ 
out certain attributes, has His power limited by them, for He 
is bound to work in conformity with their nature. If this 
limitation of the absolute nature of God is sought to be avoid¬ 
ed, then with wiping out the attributes of the given mate¬ 
rials, their very existence goes, and the God hitherto limited 
by these, expands into the Absolute in which the elements 
that hitherto opposed God find their place. The concept of 

146. Schomerus pp. 163-164, 147. Ibid. 
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God is thus a difficult one. He is either a limited entity, and 
in that case, He has personality over against which is the 
world, or if unlimited, His personality vanishes, the world 
becomes an appearance and God the Absolute. 

There are yet other difficulties which also point towards 
the Absolute as that which reconciles all differences. The 
Siddhantin’s vain attempt to force within the concept of maya 
the elements of change and changelessness has been noted. 
No doubt, the aspects of transition and permanence are found 
in experience, yet to force' them within the one substance of 
maya is like a forced attempt to reconcile opposites. There 
is no such opposition between the two elements in the 
Absolute. The changing world of forms is an appearance of 
the eternal Absolute. A certain article cannot be both shell and 
silver ; but a shell may appear as silver. Similarly, maya 
cannot contain within itself the change and changelessness 
of the universe, but the eternal absolute can appear to change. 

The problem of how karma when regarded as mala or 
matter can fail to limit the power of God, can find solution 
only in the Absolute. Matter in the Siddhantin’s system is an 
integral element which, standing over against God, is a 
limitation to His power to the extent that He has to work in 
keeping with its nature. In the Absolute, there is no such 
opposition as the individuality of matter is there transmuted, 
so that becoming an element of the Absolute, it becomes also 
a harmonious element. 

The problem of how anava can attach itself to the soul 
that is pure spirit finds solution in the Absolute. Matter and 
spirit in the Absolute do not stand in opposition to each other 
creating a gulf that cannot be spanned. Losing their inde¬ 
pendence, they become elements in a common substrate, the 
Absolute. 




CHAPTER V 

3 

PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL 

The subject of the existence of the soul is an important 
point of contention between the Siddhantin and a considerable 
number of his rivals. The Siddhantin cannot stop with 
postulating the existence of the soul, and maintaining that it 
is the second of his three eternal realities ; for, over against his 
view of the soul as an eternal spiritual entity is that of his 
opponents that there is no entity such as the soul, and that 
what is regarded as such is only the body, or some part or 
parts of the psycho-physical organism. In meeting these 
various objections to the existence of the soul, the Siddhantin 
offers his several proofs for its existence. 

The first of these arguments states that there is in us 
something which says, “ I am not the body ; I am not any of 
the sense organs.” There is something which remains after 
every part of the body is eliminated as not being itself ; and 
that which thus intelligently differentiates itself from the body 
and its organs is the soul. This argument establishes that 
“ an intelligent soul exists, as its intelligence is exercised when 
it says, * This is not the soul ; that is not the soul.’ ” 1 We 
cannot here fail to be reminded of the similar way in which 
Descartes proceeds to establish the existence of the soul. He 
too, adopting the method of elimination, realises that, after 
ruling out his body and sense organs, there is something which 
constitutes his self. The very fact of doubt implies the 
existence of a doubter. This first argument of the Siddhantin 
refutes the Sunyavadin, who says that the soul is non-existent. 
If the Sunyavadin persists in saying that even the intelligence 
which refuses to be identified with any part of the body is 
non-existent, then his statement is equivalent to his asserting 
that his mother is childless. 

X, 6.J.B. III. argt. 1. 
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The second argument 2 refutes the Deha-atma-vadin sect 
of the Lokayatas, who say that the soul is no other than the 
body. The body cannot be the soul. As the phrase, ‘ my body 5 
is used in a separate possessive sense, there is a soul different 
from the body. As a man clearly realises that his city and his 
wife are not himself but different from him, so with careful 
consideration one can see that the soul is other than the body. 
The soul is that which with a possessive sense speaks of the 
body as its body. 

The body certainly cannot be regarded as the soul, for as 
was made clear in the last argument, there is in us some 
residue even after elimination of every part of the. body, and 
it is this which, standing over against the body, speaks with a 
possessive sense of the body as belonging to it. The soul is 
the residue which exercises this ownership. The body then 
cannot be the soul. “ I am not this collection of members 
which is called the human body,” says Descartes ; and 
Bradley gives expression to the same fact saying, “ Few of us 
would venture to maintain that the self is the body.” 

The Indriyatmavadin says that since it is admitted by all 
that the five senses perceive the five different sensations, these 
organs constitute the soul. This is refuted by the third argu¬ 
ment which says that each sense organ has its own particular 
function only, so that the eye, for example, cannot perceive 
sound, just as the ear cannot sense the colour of any object. 
But there is some one who experiences all the five different 
sensations , 3 a feat impossible for any or all of the sense 
organs. This is the soul, which for gaining knowledge of the 
world, has the sense organs as the avenues of sense- 
knowledge. The sense organs merely function, but are 
not capable of knowing, “ We function thus.” They have 
objective consciousness, but not subjective consciousness. 
That which has the subjective consciousness is the soul. The 

2. 6.J.B. III. argt. 2. 

3. 6.J.B. III. argt. 3 & S.J.S. III. v, 3, 
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sense organs cannot be the soul because they are deficient in 
two respects- Not one of them can rise to performing any 
function but its own, nor is any of them capable of self-con¬ 
sciousness. But there is in us something which has 
neither of the deficiencies, while on the other hand, it is able 
to perceive all the five different sensations, and is also charac¬ 
terised by self-consciousness. This is the soul. There is the 
further difficulty that if the sense organs are said to consti¬ 
tute the soul, the cognition that takes place in dreams when the 
senses are not functioning cannot be accounted for. 4 

The Suksmadehatmavadin considers the subtle body to be 
the soul. In refuting this position, the Siddhantin states that 
in sleep, when the senses lose their action, the soul enters an¬ 
other body, the subtle body, and has dreams, and when waking 
comes back to the gross body. The soul is therefore different 
from the subtle body. The subtle body and the soul cannot 
remember the dream experiences in the same way. The 
dream body is of only one nature, dreamy, and what it sees in 
dreams is quite vivid to it. If it be this body that remembers 
the dreams, it should remember them not as dim recollections, 
but as actual vivid experiences, just as experienced in the 
dream condition. In actual experience, it is found that on 
waking there is an entity which remembers these dream ex¬ 
periences and says, “ I dreamt thus and thus. This entity 
not only remembers the dream experiences, but being of 
two-fold nature is capable of perceiving things in the waking 
state and the dream state. When it says, “ I dreamt so ”, it 
differentiates these experiences from waking experiences, for 
the former compared with the latter are now very faint. 5 
Thus to sum up what has been explained, the subtle body 
should be able to have vivid recollections of dream experi¬ 
ences, but in actual experience, there is a self able to contrast 
the dream experiences with the waking experiences, and the 

4. §.J.S. III. v. 3. 

5. S.J.B. sutra III. argt. 4 & also Commentator’s notes on the 
same from 6.J.B. Cu. 
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former compared with the latter are dim. The subtle body 
theorist maintains that the subtle body is the soul. Against 
this, the Siddhantin maintains that the recollection of dream 
experiences belongs not to the subtle body but to another 
being, the soul. 

This argument is open to the following criticism. One of 
the assumptions underlying the argument is that the gross 
and subtle bodies are wholly distinct from each other. The fact, 
however, would seem to be that the gross body of the waking 
state is distinguished only by having more tattvas working 
than the subtle body of the sleeping state. Because of the 
difference in the number of tattvas functioning in the two 
states, the body when having fewer tattvas is described as the 
subtle body, and when having the complete number of tattvas, 
is known as the gross body. The evolutes that constitute the 
subtle body are : buddhi, ahahkara, manas, the five 
tanmatras ; and the gross body has these together with 
five jnana indriyas, five karma indriyas, and five bhutas. 
Though the former may function without the assistance of the 
latter, these cannot exercise any of their activities without the 
help of the former. Thus in the dream state, manas, buddhi 
etc., are at work ; and in the waking state, these together with 
the external organs etc., are active. Hence, the assumption 
that the subtle body is radically distinct from the gross body 
cannot be accepted. If so, how can it be so easily proved that it 
is the one rather than the other which recollects these dream 
experiences ? With regard to the further assumption under¬ 
lying this argument that if in the waking state, the recollection 
of dream experiences belonged to the subtle body, it would 
have vivid memories, we have to reply that this does not fol¬ 
low; for what can otherwise be vivid, may be distorted by the 
grosser tattvas co-existing with that body in the waking con¬ 
dition. A plausible argument put forward by others on some 
such lines as these is that in dreams, there comes into being 
a dream body which is entirely different from the gross body. 
In the waking state, there is in us something which owns the 
dreams as well ; and this is the soul. 
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There are some additional points of criticism which the 
Siddhantin might have added to his attack of the subtle-body 
theorist. One of these points is that the body from which the 
soul distinguishes itself saying, “ I am not the body ” is its 
entire body, which may be differentiated into the subtle and 
gross bodies. The soul marks itself off not only from the addi¬ 
tional tattvas of the gross body, but also from the group con¬ 
sidered to make up the subtle body. The argument in which 
the soul is differentiated from the antahkaranas is also 
directed against the subtle-body theorist, for it is mainly the 
internal organs of knowledge that constitute the subtle body. 
The antahkaranas have no subjective consciousness. Simi¬ 
larly, the dream body may dream, but cannot realise that it is 
dreaming. Hence, the entity, which having such subjective 
consciousness can say “ I dreamt ”, is the soul. Further, in 
dreamless sleep, even the dream body does not function, and 
yet on arising from such sleep, there is an entity which says, 
“ I had dreamless sleep.” Surely, the dream body cannot claim 
to know of experiences (dreamless sleep) that took place 
during its non-functioning state ! 

In the Sanskrit Commentary, 53 the third and fourth argu¬ 
ments (contained in sutra III of S.J.B.) are treated as one for 
the purpose of proving the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the sense organs, on the ground of the existence of con¬ 
sciousness in dreams when the sense organs are at rest. The 
Tamil author in splitting up the argument into two has nei¬ 
ther advanced the argument nor made matters clearer. 

Another sect of the Lokayatas, the Pranatmavadins, say 
that unlike the suksma sarira, which is present only in the 
dream condition, prana-vayu is present always ; and hence, 
this is the soul. This is refuted by the fifth argument which 
points out that this body is given to us in order that we may 
have cognition of the world and the experiences of pleasure 

5-a. See Sivagrayogin’s Commentary on S.J.B.—grantha edition. 

p. 266. 
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and pain. If the vital air be the soul, then as it functions as 
well in sleep as it does in the waking state, it should have cog¬ 
nition of the world as well as the experiences of pleasure and 
pain in sleep as in the waking condition. But these are in 
abeyance in sleep, when the soul is resting, and resume their 
activities when the soul awakes. So these functions exist, not 
for the benefit of the vital air, but for something other than 
this, and that is the soul. 6 And it is the soul which seems to 
have the capacity to exercise these functions or to stop them. 
Another fact which rules out the suggestion that pranavayu is 
the soul is that it is non-intelligent. 7 

The next argument maintains that the changing psychical 
states cannot be the soul. There must be some underlying 
identity which is present through all the flow of psychical 
phenomena and which recognises its identity in spite of occa¬ 
sional lapses of consciousness as in sleep. 

With regard to this argument Meykanda Deva has not 
strictly kept to the Sanskrit original. He has interpreted the 
argument to indicate that the soul is different from God. As 
he points out, our minds are subject to various limitations. 
We can only learn in part, and bit by bit, and our conscious¬ 
ness is always in such an incessant flow that we have hardly 
grasped one thing when thought moves on to another, and this 
present thought already seems to be giving way to another 
thought that will come anon only to speed away as soon. And 
we are subject to forgetfulness, and we can never have com¬ 
prehensive knowledge. One other distinction is that “ the 
human intelligence requires to be taught, improved and*deve- 
loped ; it is imperfect and needs the support of a perfect intel¬ 
ligence. ” Our minds characterised by these and other limita¬ 
tions cannot compare with God’s mind that is omniscient. 
The soul, therefore, cannot be identified with God. 8 

6. S.J.B. III. argt. 5 & S.J.S. III. v, 4, 

7. S.P. v. 53. 

8. &.J.B. HI. argt. 6. 
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As thus interpreted, this is no argument for the existence 
of the soul. It is more a description of the nature of the soul. 
The next argument, as in the original, contending for the 
existence of the soul on the ground of personal identity is 
very common. Personal identity is of course an essential fea¬ 
ture of the soul which is mostly conceived as a permanent 
entity that cannot be identified with the flowing psychical 
states, each one of which is different from the rest. But whe¬ 
ther such identity is intelligible will be examined later. 

The next argument in opposition to the Tattvasamuha- 
atmavadin, contends that the aggregate of the tattvas cannot 
be the soul, for the tattvas are constituted of the perishable 
maya. The soul is somehing other than the tattvas. 9 This 
argument, like the previous one, is directed against the Bud¬ 
dhists, who sought to dissolve the soul into an aggregate of 
skandhas or a series of cognitions. 

The last argument is directed against the Antahkarana- 
atma-vadin, whose plea for maintaining that the antahkaranas 
constitute the soul is that all other organs have their respec¬ 
tive names, but the terms citta and jiva are used interchangea¬ 
bly, and so the antahkaranas are the soul. 10 * That these consti¬ 
tute the soul is not acceptable for the reason that the internal 
senses are dependent for their material on the external 
senses ; n and as the antahkaranas are different from this mate¬ 
rial, so is the soul different from the antahkaranas. 12 More¬ 
over, as the antahkaranas are only intelligent when viewed 
in relation to the subordinate tattvas, but are non-intelligent 
when viewed in relation to the soul, the antahkaranas cannot 
be the soul. 13 As in the case of the external senses, the inter¬ 
nal ones also have only objective consciousness, but no sub¬ 
jective consciousness ; and hence, though manas doubts, it 
does not know that it doubts. 14 The soul which is conscious 
of all its activities, is other than the antahkaranas. 

9. S.J.B. III. argt. 7. 12. S.J.B. IV. argt. 1. v. 1. 

10. S.J.B. Cu. pp. 5-7. 13. S.J.B. Cu. 85-86. 

11 §.P. v. 53. 14 - Cu: PP- 85-86. 
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From a general survey of these arguments, it is clear that 
they are based mainly on elimination and the sense of personal 
identity. The soul is not the body, or the sense organs, or the 
internal organs, or the vital air or the subtle body. It is that 
which intelligently differentiates itself from all these, and 
speaks of the body as its body, and appropriates dreams as its 
experiences. It is that which through all the changing psy¬ 
chical states and through occasional lapses of consciousness 
maintains its identity. The net result of these arguments is 
that the soul exists, that it is different from the body, sense 
organs etc, and that it has a continuous existence. 

Can the conclusions regarding the soul withstand criti¬ 
cal examination ? Descartes, after rigorously yielding up all 
that was doubtful, found that there was one indubitable fact, 
and that it was his self ; and the existence of his self was 
manifest from the fact that he doubted his existence. If he 
doubted, there must be a doubter. The similar Siddhanta 
contention that, after eliminating every part of the body, there 
is still a residue, and that this is the soul would appear so 
far to be valid. 

All the knowledge about the soul gained till now is mainly 
negative. It is not the body, or the sense organs, etc. The 
question which now arises is ‘ What then is the soul ? ’ In 
what way can we conceive of it, and in what way can it be 
said to exist ? Can the self be the psychical contents that 
are to be found at any moment of one’s existence ? Intros¬ 
pection reveals that at any moment of one’s existence, there 
is a mass of psychical content, such as for example, one’s 
thoughts at the time, one’s feelings, one’s awareness of the 
environment, and in short, all the felt experiences. Can 
these be said to constitute the soul ? It is at once obvious 
that these fluctuating psychical states cannot constitute the 
self as they are in an incessant flow and the self must be 
permanent. Moreover, during the kevala avastha, when the 
soul owing to disembodiment is without any mental appara¬ 
tus, there is no psychical experience of even the most elemen- 
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tary kind. If psychical experiences constitute the self, then it 
follows that during the kevala avastha, it is annihilated. 

The view is held that perhaps what can be reckoned as 
one’s average psychical experiences constitutes the self. 15 As 
one’s psychical contents from moment to moment are too 
changing to constitute the self, perhaps, the average obtained 
from taking what is common to these states constitutes the 
self. This suggestion is subject to the criticism made above 
that during the kevala avastha, there is a complete cessation 
of psychical experiences. Moreover, on the Siddhanta view 
that the soul is subject to repeated transmigration, during 
which the soul’s career may range through various kinds of 
births, from that of the egg-born to that of the placenta- 
born, it is extremely difficult to reckon up any average from 
the infinite range of psychical experiences. 

It will be objected that it is absurd to identify the self 
with either the momentary or the average psychical expe¬ 
riences of the self. The self is the individual experiencer of 
these experiences. Therefore, over and above all this 
concrete filling is the self. But what does this self amount 
to, when, in kevala avastha, it is divested of nearly every¬ 
thing that is supposed not to constitute the self ? It can only 
be said to exist, and it seems to have very little else that can 
be attributed to it. Even the iccha, kriya and jnana saktis 
which are considered to be its essential qualities do not come 
into play, and the soul is reduced to a negligible element that 
is hardly worth claiming as the soul. In order that it may 
become a purusa tattva, in which condition it is a normal self 
able to act, desire and know, it has to be endowed with the 
necessary tattvas. The soul, of whatever nature it may be, 
seems to count for nothing when deprived of the concrete 
setting of psychical experiences, environment, etc. Macbeth 
was a brave warrior and quite self-composed at all times, but 
the moment his hands were stained with blood, he had visions 

15. A.R. p. 78. 
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of a dagger, and of the ghosts of his victims, and Lady 
Macbeth had to find excuses for his strange behaviour in the 
presence of the guests. We are in eager search of an essen¬ 
tial self, but it remains well-nigh impossible to meet with 
success. We find that the psychical experiences are too in¬ 
constant to be the self, and yet it is these happy or unhappy 
experiences that appear to constitute the self, so that if we 
remove these, we remove the self as well; or even if any 
residue is left, it merely amounts to a non-entity not worth 
recognising. We here find ourselves up against the dilemma 
which Bradley expresses thus : “ If you take an essence 

which can change, it is not an essence ; while if you stand 

on anything more narrow, the self has disappeared 10 . 

Evidently, any self wRich we can find is some concrete form 
of unity of psychical existence, and whoever wishes to produce 
it as something apart or beyond, clearly does not rest his case 
on observation.” 17 

Closer investigation leads to an even more desperate 
situation where we can draw no hard and fast line of dis¬ 
tinction between the self and the not-self. At any moment 
of our existence, there seem to be present the self and the 
not-self. But from this, no hasty conclusion can be drawn 
that the self and the not-self are absolutely different one from 
the other. The self passes into the not-self and vice versa , 
a circumstance by no means encouraging to those in eager 
pursuit of an essential self closed by a wall from all the chang¬ 
ing psychical phenomena which with certainty are placed in 
the category of not-self. The sound that was so disturbing 
to a person gets to be less of a nuisance as the person gets 
used to it, and though continuing with the same tonal inten¬ 
sity, it finally passes out of the focus of his attention, gliding 
unobserved from the not-self to the self. The self in the 
same way can pass over to the not-self. Thus the feeling of 
pain which forms part of our inmost self is felt as an un- 


16. A.R. p. 80. 


17. A.R. p. 90. 
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pleasant experience that should be eradicated. Of course 
it may be that not all of the self can thus pass into the not- 
self, and not all of the not-self can pass into the self. Granting 
this, it still remains that when we abstract from the self all 
that does not seem essential to it, we seem to be left with 
what is best described in Bradley’s terms as, “a wretched 
fraction ” and “ poor atom ” and “ bare remnant ” that is not 
worth having. 18 

The question, what is the self, is rendered difficult of 
solution by the Siddhanta theory that the soul is ‘ sadasat ’ or 
a hybrid of sat and asat. As the eye is neither darkness nor 
light, so is the soul neither asat nor sat. in Its nature is such 
that it can assimilate either sat or asat, and being wedged in 
between sat on the one side, and asat on the other, 20 it becomes 
either sat or asat according as it inclines towards the one or 
the other. Its nature is not constant; for, from being asat in 
the kevala avastha due to being overwhelmed by anava, it 
becomes sadasat in the sakala avastha when it is equally dis¬ 
tracted between sat and asat, and in the suddha avastha, it 
becomes sat with no mixture of asat, for as long as there is 
any taint of impurity, no union with Siva is possible. What' 
then is the soul ? Is it asat, sadasat or sat ? It seems to be 
all these in succession. 

It is contended that beyond the varying and transient 
states, the essential nature of the soul remains constant. The 
soul is an object for other substances only in its outer form, 
and rpt in its inmost nature. With regard to its inmost 
nature, the soul is immutable ; it is and ever remains a 
thing different from both sat and asat. In its outward 
appearance, the soul is like a crystal, mutable ; it depends 
on the entities that influence its powers. When it stands 
wholly under the influence of asat, which is the case during the 
kevala avastha, it appears as asat ; if it stands under the 

18. A.R. p. 90-94. 20. S.P. v. 91. 

19. S.P. v. 57. 
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influence of sat, which is the case during the suddha avastha, 
then it appears as sat ; when it comes under the influence 
of both, which happens during the sakala avastha, then it 
appears as sadasat, although its inmost nature during all 
these three states is sadasat. 21 

This view that the essential part of the soul remains con¬ 
stant, and that only its outer form is subject to change, causes 
one to think that the career of the soul merely consists in its 
changing its outer garb, which in the kevala avastha is of 
asat, in the sakala avastha of sadasat, and in the suddha 
avastha of sat. This leads to the absurd conclusion that in 
the suddha avastha, Siva is content with a change of form on 
the part of the soul. Its essential nature may be sadasat, but its 
outer garb should be pure sat. If so, is the state of the soul in 
release in any way different from that of a “ whited sepulchre, 
which indeed appears beautiful outward, but is within full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness ? ” 22 The essen¬ 
tial nature of the soul which the Siddhantin considers to 
remain constant is its trait of dependence on Siva. If so, this 
inner sadasat condition of the soul in mukti does not imply 
impurity but only lack of omnipotence. Even this position 
does not extricate the Siddhantin from the criticism already 
noted that the wearisome process of cleansing of the soul is 
intended for nothing further than merely the altering of the 
outer garb of the soul which not being of the essence of the 
soul, is not important. Should the Siddhantin consider that 
# in spite of the criticisms incurred, he has at least discovered 
the soul to be a dependent entity present through £fcll the 
transient states of kevala etc., then the question arises as to 
whether it enters these states or not. Either alternative is 
fraught with difficulties. If the soul participates in these 
states, then it participates also in the transient nature of the 
states, and anything that abandons itself to change, surren- 

21. Schomerus pp. 204-205. 

22. St. Mathew’s gospel, chapter 23. v. 27. 
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ders its being. Should the soul transcend these changes, 
then what is it that ultimately becomes purified by these 
changes and unites with Siva ? We have not yet been able 
to discover what this entity is that is conceived to retain 
individuality throughout its various stages of kevala, sakala 
and suddha. It is not intelligible to conceive of it as either 
in the change processes or out of them. 

We meet with similar difficulty when we approach the 
problem of personal identity and this needs careful considera¬ 
tion. We do not think of man as made up of a number of 
momentary selves, but as one individual that remains the same 
through all the varying experiences of his life-time. ‘ A ’ who 
is born now will be the same individual ten years hence or 
even in his old age. What we mean by this is that through the 
varying stages of life, we have one individual. When recol¬ 
lecting experiences of years ago, a man says, “ I did this.” On 
close examination, do we find that such personal identity is 
real ? If so, in what does it consist ? 

The Siddhantin’s answers to this question are conditioned 
by the various issues of the theory of transmigration of souls. 
Personal identity for him does not consist in having the same 
body ; for a soul during its transmigration, may take on any 
number of bodies whose types may range from those of the 
egg-born to those of beings much higher in the scale of life, as 
for instance, gods and men. Memory cannot constitute per¬ 
sonal identity because in migrating from one body to another, 
the soul has no recollection of its experiences in any particular 
embodiment. It is the Lord that has to keep count of the 
merits and demerits of the soul. Moreover, even in one life 
time, memory is seen to be full of defects. The individual who 
had his ring returned to him, completely forgetting this, asks 
his friend that it should be returned. 23 Moreover, there are 
such states as swoons when there is no recollection of 
any event. Owing to these difficulties, memory can¬ 
not constitute personal identity. Continuity of psychi- 

23. Snk. Refutation of Aikyavadi. 
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cal experiences cannot serve the purpose, for in dream¬ 
less sleep and in the kevala avastha, this continuity 
is snapped. Moreover, besides continuity, there is need 
of qualitative sameness, and this is not had in the stream 
of psychical experiences each of which is different from the 
other. Further, the psychical experiences of any being will 
be conditioned by its body, organs, objects of experience and 
environment. According to the theory of transmigration, an 
individual soul during its career may be endowed with tanu, 
karana, bhuvana, and bhoga appropriate to the various births 
it undergoes. Any hope of attaining uniformity of psychical 
experiences under these conditions meets with little encourage¬ 
ment. The suggestion that the interests of a person go to 
build up his personal identity is subject to the same criticism 
as stated above that considering that a soul undergoes various 
births, its interests cannot remain constant. The view that 
the soul is a monad that preserves its identity by standing aloof 
from the changing psychical states, leads to the absurd conclu¬ 
sion pointed out above in another connection. The soul is 
either related to its avasthas or not. If it is subject to the 
avasthas, then its integrity is dissipated ; if it is over and above 
the avasthas, then there is no sense in speaking of the soul 
undergoing the avasthas. If it merely accompanies them, then 
almost anything outside the avasthas may be said to accom¬ 
pany them, and one would be as little justified in saying that 
the soul undergoes the avasthas as in saying that any of the 
other accompaniments undergoes the avasthas. The view of 
the soul as an entity having iccha, kriya and jhana saktis does 
not rise to meeting the requirements of personal identity. 
These saktis are dependent on tanu, karana, bhuvana, bhoga 
and several other tattvas for functioning. When these are 
absent, the saktis cease to function and fail to serve as 
the basis of personal identity. Further, if these saktis con¬ 
stitute the essence of the soul, inasmuch as they are subject to 
fluctuations, the essence of the soul enters into the stream of 
change, and we are left with nothing on which to pin personal 
identity. 
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The soul in its relation to the various entities with which 
it comes into contact in the various states, loses its self-subsist¬ 
ing character. In the kevala avastha, we have : 
soul and anava, 

in the sakala, 

arul and Siva, soul, tirodhana and anava, 
in the suddha avastha, 

soul and Siva. 

In each state, the soul is placed in a different setting. If these 
various elements make a difference to the soul, then it loses its 
identity. If they make no difference to the soul, then there is 
no point in the soul being placed in the different environments. 

No satisfactory view of the sense in which the soul exists, 
and of personal identity has been arrived at. And yet, “ that 
selves exist and are identical in some sense is indubitable.” 24 
Every view of the self and of its identity has been seen to be 
full of contradictions. If one is not content with what is 
inconsistent and therefore unreal, one may perhaps arrive at 
the truth by altogether changing one’s view, so that each 
empirical self instead of being looked on as independent and 
self-subsisting, should be considered as a part or aspect of the 
whole in which it finds place. The certainty as to the thinker 
may be based not on a limited empirical self, but on an Infinite 
Consciousness of which thinker, thought and thinking are 
appearances. The error thus far has been in attempting to 
conceive of the self as an independent being out of relation to 
the Infinite Consciousness of which it is an aspect. Hence, 
the various conceptions of the self have resulted in contradic¬ 
tions. For the Siddhantin, it is not difficult to take up the 
position suggested of an Infinite Consciousness, as for him the 
soul is not atomic, but infinite and all-pervasive. If on the 
other hand, the soul is found confined within limits, it is be¬ 
cause of anava mala, and all human effort is to be directed to 
ridding the soul of this impurity which acts as a drag on the 
soul preventing it from being all-pervasive. 

24. A.R. p. 104. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MALA-FETTERED SOUL 

As rice is covered by husk, as copper is encrusted with 
verdigris, and as sea-water is permeated by salt, so is the soul 
in intimate beginningless union with anava mala. This acts 
as a fetter for the soul, thwarting every one of its powers. To 
gauge fully the pernicious effect of anava on the soul, we may 
consider the soul in the kevala avastha when it is dissociated 
from everything else, and stands with anava alone. The soul 
is so impoverished by this connection that beyond saying that it 
exists, nothing else of a positive character can be attributed to 
it. Its existence is not even a conscious one. And with re¬ 
gard to its three essential qualities of knowing, willing and 
desiring,there seems no trace of any of these at this stage. 

Siva, having compassion on the souls, resolves to redeem 
them from their bondage. Since this fallen condition of the 
soul is brought about by anava, if the soul is to be reclaimed 
from this state, attention must be directed to ridding the soul 
of anava. Anava, being eternal, cannot be destroyed, but its 
power can be crushed so that its presence with the soul should 
count for nothing. The one means of effecting this desirable 
result is through the soul’s attainment of siva-jnana, which 
will not only undermine the power of anava, but will open the 
way to the happy state of release for the soul. Siva-jnana is 
enlightenment of the highest kind. Having as its basis a 
knowledge of the three eternal realities of Pati, pasu and pasa, 
it necessarily involves an appreciation of the relative values 
of the three eternal realities. This wisdom enables the soul 
to set its mind on Siva who, being pure sat, is of supreme 
worth. This enlightenment, however, can come to souls only 
as the fruit of long and bitter experience ; and necessarily so, 
as the state of the soul’s unconsciousness in the kevala avastha, 
and the state of its happy enlightenment in the suddha avastha 
are as far removed from each other as earth and sky ; and if 
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the two states constitute the first and last rungs of the ladder 
of the soul’s progress, and the distance between them be great, 
th$ number of the intervening steps would be proportionate to 
the distance between the starting point and goal. 

In order to make a beginning at acquiring the knowledge 
for its uplift and release, the soul is made to emerge from its 
state of unconsciousness, inactivity and ignorance in the 
kevala avastha, and to enter the state of consciousness, activity 
and knowledge of the sakala avastha ; and when the soul 
through experience and knowledge gained in the sakala 
avastha perceives its bound state and is eager to be released, 
then it enters the suddha avastha, where its purification is 
accomplished through attaining true knowledge; and this 
stage leads up to the coveted goal of release where the soul, 
being cleansed of its impurity, attains its highest development. 

These three states of kevala, sakala and suddha are the 
three gross states of an individual’s career ; and corresponding 
to these three stages are the five functions of Siva. His office 
of destruction brings about the kevala avastha ; His creative 
activity brings about the sakala avastha during which Siva 
exercises His offices of preservation and concealment; and in 
the suddha avastha, Siva exercises His grace. 1 The three 
states of kevala, sakala and suddha are characterised by the 
dominance of anava, maya and siva sakti respectively. 2 

Kevala, which is brought about by world destruction, is 
intended to give rest to souls. In this avastha, the soul is de¬ 
void* of any characteristic mark, being without a body; of 
intelligence, being without kala and other vidya tattvas ; and 
of gunas, being without raga and other tattvas. Being with¬ 
out activity, it is no agent, and has no experience of the world. 
It is eternal and pervasive. It is united with mala. 3 This 
avastha which is reached by the soul when the world is des¬ 
troyed, endures until the time of regeneration. The soul is 

1. Schomerus p. 214. 3. S.J.S. IV. v. 38 ; S.P. v. 33. 

2. Jk. p. 8. 
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thereupon united to its body, and enters the sakala avastha 
where it attains all the tattvas of bhoga kanda (vidya tattvas) 
and of bhogya-kanda (asuddha tattvas) which enable it to 
think, talk and to perform all other activities. As a lamp 
functions only when its accessories of wick, oil, etc., are pre¬ 
sent, so the intelligence of the soul will work only when these 
tattvas are present. 4 

It is now obvious that in these two states of kevala, and 
sakala, the soul exists under entirely different conditions. In 
the kevala, the soul is isolated from all influences except that of 
anava, and is inactive ; in the sakala, it becomes active so that 
associating with everything, it is influenced by them. 5 The 
kevala state is one of non-differentiated being for the soul ; for 
divested of embodiment and consequently freed of every space 
limitation/ 5 it can neither be located nor perceived. In the 
sakala avastha, the soul owing to its connection with matter, 
becomes a conditioned being 7 or a purusa tattva, and as such, 
it becomes a differentiated being. Further, karma and maya, 
which were inactive during kevala, now exercise their role. 8 9 
In fact, close connection with the products of maya and sur¬ 
render to karma are the chief characteristics of the sakala 
avastha, and as these are not found in the other two states, 
these constitute the special features of this state. The assimi¬ 
lation on the part of the soul that is spoken of as a further 
characteristic of sakala avastha 0 should not be considered as 
peculiar to this state. For unless in the kevala avastha also, 
the soul were amenable to influence, anava could not over¬ 
whelm the soul with ignorance ; nor could the soul in suddha 
avastha be redeemed unless it allowed itself to be influenced 
by arul and Siva. During kevala, the soul so lends itself to 
the influence of the indwelling anava that it takes on the 
appearance of anava although its nature is that of intelligence, 
and lies as a non-intelligent entity bearing in itself the charac- 


4. S.P. v. 37. 

5. Schomerus p. 215. 

6. Ibid. 


7. Ibid. 

8. Schomerus pp. 216-217. 

9. Schomerus p. 216. 
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teristics of matter. 10 It is this almost complete; transformation 
of the intelligent soul to non-intelligent matter that constitutes 
the tragedy of kevala avastha. Further, the soul is ignorant of 
its deplorable state. As ignorance is the sole cause of this 
wretchedness, kevala comes to be dreaded because it is the 
state in which ignorance abounds. The inactivity of this period 
is less to be deplored, as knowledge and not activity is the 
highest good of the soul. If the activity of the sakala avastha 
is valued, it is because of its resulting fruit of knowledge. 11 It 
cannot be said, on the other hand, that sakala is in every way 
to be preferred to kevala, for in sakala, the soul, being consci¬ 
ous, feels all its experiences, and Siva out of compassion for 
the tortured soul, makes the sakala an intermittent period 
broken in by the kevala avastha, a period of unconsciousness 
and of rest for souls. 12 It is important to note that the oft- 
recurring kevala avastha does not wipe out the progress made 
by the soul, so that its past experience counts for nothing ; it 
comes as an interval of rest, while not obliterating anything, 
so that the soul can renew its career from the point where it 
was last cut off. 13 

The sakala avastha follows the kevala avastha and is 
brought into being by the termination of the world-rest and the 
creation of the world. This period, though entailing much 
suffering, is of great significance in that it is a period of pre¬ 
paration of the soul for fitness for release. As the valuable 
metal of gold has to be subjected to many a refining process ere 
being rid of all dross it can become pure, so the soul, which 
is a spiritual being, has to undergo many a painful process of 
cleaning ere, overcoming the evil influence of anava, it can 
re-assert its pure essence. These various processes of prepara¬ 
tion may be broadly divided into the two classes : 

1. embodiments, 

2. the four margas of carya, kriya, yoga and jnana. 
Though in both kinds of preparation, the soul as will be notic- 


10. Schomerus p. 211. 

11. Schomerus p. 212. 


12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
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ed later, hardly-has scope to exercise its initiative, so that it is 
more or less a passive entity, yet in the latter group of carya 
etc., there is more of conscious effort on the part of the soul # in 
realising a better state, than in the process of embodiments 
where the karmic evolution, by taking its own course, eventu¬ 
ally accomplishes the inevitable result of the soul becoming 
disillusioned with regard to the seeming charms of the world. 
The process of transmigration, by means of which the result is 
achieved, is a long and wearisome one. No doubt, the mani¬ 
fold births that are experienced are as diverse as they can be, 
consisting of the egg-born, the sweat-born, the soil-born, and 
the placenta-born, which with their sub-species number to the 
vast total of eighty-four lakhs. 14 Yet the features common to 
these varied experiences, which reduce them to the level 
of trying monotony, are the experiences of pain, that are diffi¬ 
cult to be borne, and of pleasure, that are speedily supplanted 
by pain of longing for pleasure, which if it should come again, 
comes only to disappear again, leaving pain in its wake as be¬ 
fore. This, however, is the price that the soul has to pay for its 
redemption. The way to release is beset with suffering, and 
paved with vexation of spirit. However, it is these painful 
experiences that urge the soul to seek for Siva, who is in 
Himself the abiding ananda. 

The bodies which the soul must take on to undergo puri¬ 
fication are formed out of the tattvas whose origin and evolu¬ 
tion have already been examined. These bodies as noted be¬ 
fore may be distinguished into the sthula sariras in which all 
the tattvas are at work, and the suksma sariras in which the 
gross tattvas mentioned below do not function. The sthula 
sarira, which is composed of five jnana indriyas, five 
karma indriyas, and five bhutas, is discarded by the 
soul at death. The soul may then either forthwith 
enter another gross body, or it may, according to its 
karma, make a stay in either hell or heaven. 15 The analogies 
of the snake dropping its skin, the bird leaving its shell, and 


14. s.P. v. 47. 


15. 6.J.S. II. v. 37. 
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the yogin leaving his body and entering another, 10 and the iron 
drawing towards a magnet 17 attempt to describe the passing of 
thp soul from one gross body to another. These gross bodies 
as noticed are of various types ranging from those taken by 
the egg-born to those of the placenta-born. 18 If the soul 
at death is doomed not to pass into another gross body, but to 
enter either hell or heaven, then it discards the gross body 
and retains the subtle body 19 that is composed of the eight 
tattvas (pury-astaka): buddhi, ahankara, manas, five tan- 
matras. In heaven and hell souls merely re-live their past in a 
more intensified form, so that their earthly joys or sorrows 
mean to them either intense happiness or intense sorrow. 20 

It was noted that in kevala, the soul was not conditioned 
by space-limitation ; in the sakala, however, a deep-rooted 
change comes over the soul in this respect, so that the question 
arises as to whether it has form or whether it is formless. The 
Siddhantin considers the views held by other schools about 
the condition of the soul in its embodied state. He points out 
the defects of the theories advanced, but has little to offer by 
way of positive knowledge. Should the soul be conceived as 
having form, then the soul should be seen entering the womb ; 
it would be apparent in the body, and would be destructible, 21 
as all things perceived, being asat, are destroyed. If it should 
have an invisible form, this would be constituted of one or 
other of the subtle tattvas, all of which are perishable. 22 The 
theory that the soul is ruparupa necessitates that the soul 
should be visible at least sometimes ; 23 further, this theory is 

infected by the inconsistency of attributing two contradic- 

• 

16. S.J.S. II. v. 38. 

17. S.J.B. H. argt. 2. v. 2. 

18. £.J.S. II. v. 89 ; S.P. v. 47. 

19 S.J.S. II. v. 36 ; S.J.B. II. argt. 3, v, 1, 

20. &.J.S. Translation by Nallaswami, foot-note to v. 36 of sutra II 
p. 174. 

21. S.J.S. IV. v. 9. 

22. Ibid., IV. v. 10. 

23. Ibid., v. 12. 
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tory natures to the same substance. 25 The theory that it is 
formless and inactive like akasa 25 is condemned in the light of 
the fact of the soul being bound in a body while actuating it?- 15 
The view that the soul is an atom brings with it the risk of the 
soul escaping from the body through its various openings.-' 
Should it occupy only part of the body, then it would have all 
the defects of a soul with form ; moreover, its sway would not 
extend over the whole body even if it should throw its radiance 
like a lamp so as to fill the whole body, for the lamp can better 
light the things nearest it. 28 The suggestion that it is spread 
over the whole body entails the consequence that the soul will 
not be subject to the avasthas. Further, should any part of the 
body be severed, the part of the soul dwelling in the dismem¬ 
bered part should suffer the same separation. 20 If it be all- 
pervasive, then it should perceive all things at once, and there 
would be no necessity for it to enter heaven or hell. 30 The 
only positive information ventured by the Siddhantin in this 
connection with regard to the soul is that it is formless and all- 
pervasive, and that these attributes are applied to the soul in 
a sense different from that in which they may be attributed 
to material things. The formlessness and pervasiveness are 
to be understood in the sense of the soul becoming one with 
whatever substance it is associated for the time being. 31 The 
significance of this answer offered by the Siddhantin will be 
examined later. 

The soul in the sakala avastha, is, as it were, situated in 
between Siva and arul on the one side, and tirodhayi and 
anava on the other. 32 Under these conditions, the sou? can 
either cut itself loose from the grip of mala, and attaining the 
feet of Siva realise its true self-hood ; or it can choose the evil 
path of wallowing in the mire of the senses. Due to ignorance, it 


24. g.J.S. IV. v. 11. 

25. Ibid., v. 44. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid., v. 15. 

28. Ibid., v. 16. 


29. Ibid., v. 17. 

30. Ibid., v. 18. 

31. Ibid., v. 20. 

32. S.P. v. 91. 
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is the latter alternative that the soul adopts. It is ignorant of 
the fact that the senses are only a means to the end of helping 
it Jto realise the futility of the world. The soul is ignorant also 
of the fact that it is God who confers on it these sense experi¬ 
ences, and attributes to itself all the credit. Thus, ignorant 
of Siva, and ignorant of its kinship with Him, lured away by 
the fleeting pleasures of the senses, it sinks in them, and 
undergoes manifold births and deaths. 

The theory that the soul undergoes manifold births and 
deaths seems to be discredited by the fact that the soul has no 
recollection of its experience of its past births. This objec¬ 
tion, however, presents no difficulty to the Siddhantin who 
points out that the soul, which no doubt is an intelligent 
being, is subject to various limitations, one of which is that 
it forgets many of its experiences. If the experiences of 
childhood are not denied on the ground of their fading away 
from memory in later life, there is as little justification to 
overthrow the theory of past births on the score of absence of 
recollection of those experiences in another birth. This diffi¬ 
culty then cannot be admitted to be serious. There are also 
other facts which lead the Siddhantin to accept the theory 
of transmigration. There is cruel inequality seen to exist 
among human beings so that whereas one person has all that 
one could covet in life, another has a lot that is far from envia¬ 
ble. This state of affairs, however, cannot be attributed to 
God, who would thereby descend to the level of a powerful but 
unjust and capricious being whose deeds cannot be accounted 
for by any rational principle. Since every thought, word and 
action of the soul must have its effect, souls cannot shirk the 
responsibility for the consequences of their thoughts, words 
and deeds. These consequences take the form of good and 
bad fruits that accrue to souls yielding to them pleasure and 
pain respectively ; and this scheme is in keeping with the 
conception of God as a perfect being, from whose moral attri¬ 
butes justice cannot be excluded. At the heart of the world 
then, there is justice. Dasaratha, whose heart is wrung by 
his having to exile his dear son, traces back in time the source 
21 
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of his grief to his reckless shooting of an arrow which caused 
the sad death of an only son. So all happy and unhappy ex¬ 
periences of any particular life can be traced to earlier gopd 
and bad deeds whether of this or of a former life. There is 
no experience of the soul which cannot be accounted for by 
karma. 

In working out the law of karma, the soul need not take 
on every form of embodiment; for it may be that due to the 
accumulation of good karma, the soul instead of taking on 
the next higher birth, can go up much higher in the scale of 
existence. The reverse process is also possible, that owing to 
bad karma, the soul sinks considerably lower in the next 
birth . 33 Illustrating these principles of transmigration are 
the facts that Ahalya was turned into a stone, and a rat was 
born as a king . 34 

The highest birth is the human birth ; and the difficulty of 
attaining it is stressed by comparing the man who has attained 
it after migrating through the lower stages of birth, to one who 
has swum the ocean with his own ha.nds . 35 And among human 
births again, there is a long series ranging from the lowest 
level, which is that of the savages, to the highest, which is that 
of the Saiva Siddhantin , 36 who has laid hold of the truth that 
the being of supreme worth is Siva, and unreserved devotion 
to Him is the way to release. 

The soul persists in taking pleasure in the experiences 
of the world because of its ignorance of the true nature of 
things. It is due to its association with anava that it is. mis¬ 
led into seeking the things that are alien to its nature as a 
spiritual being. The work of deluding the soul is for a cer¬ 
tain period of time aided by tirodhayi. This is really siva- 
sakti , 37 which hides from souls the true nature of the objects 
of the world, so that by experiencing them, maturation of 

33. Schomerus p. 223. 35. 6.J.S. II. v. 89. 

34. 6.J.S. II. v. 44. 36. Ibid., II, v. 90-91. 

37. £.P. edited by Tiruvilangam, foot-note 8 on p. 39, 
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mala may be obtained. Its function, though apparently 
characterised by a negtive aspect, has positive effects eventu¬ 
ally ; for the soul that is deluded into thinking that the ob¬ 
jects of the world are pleasure-yielding, finally concludes for 
itself that, the pleasures derived from them being evanescent, 
they are not worth while. Further, tirodhayi enlightens the 
soul by means of the suddha tattvas, kala and other tattvas. 38 
Thus without tirodhayi, the souls will not seek experiences 
which, resulting in knowledge, bring about maturation of 
mala. Because it works with mala in concealing from the 
soul the true nature of the world, it is classified as one of the 
malas. 39 But it is really not considered a mala ; on the con¬ 
trary, after bringing about the ripening of mala, it is con¬ 
sidered to change into arul sakti, which taking on the form of 
a guru, dispels mala. 

And of the presence of this divine grace, the soul is 
ignorant as of the presence of anava in itself. This indwel¬ 
ling grace is its only help for getting rid of mala. As the sick¬ 
ness to which one is subject can be known only to the mem¬ 
bers of one’s home, 4,1 so the ills to which one is subject can be 
known only to the Lord. And of His near presence, the soul 
is ignorant, as a lonely traveller is ignorant of an approach¬ 
ing companion. 41 The soul forgetting the grace of God, and 
sinking in the ocean of the senses, is like fish, which living in 
the milky sea, and not heeding the milk around them, search 
rather for mean creatures to satisfy their hunger. 42 

At this stage, the soul’s powers of knowing, desiring and 
acting are all crude. Owing to ignorance caused by anava, 
the soul desires the contemptible things of the world, and in 
attempting to attain the objects, performs actions unworthy of 
itself, and thus subjects itself to the sway of karma, and im¬ 
plicates itself in the endless process of transmigration. In 
thus giving way to the senses, and going through endless 

38. S.P. foot-note 8 on p. 39. 41. F.D.G. chap. IV. v. 5. 

39. S.P. v. 20. 42. Ibid., v. 4. 

40. F.D.G. chapter V. v. 2. 
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births, the soul runs much risk of losing itself ; for not only 
do the senses delude the soul so that it is ignorant of itself, 43 
but reveal to it only the universe. 44 Moreover, the soul, 
being like the crystal which reflects objects in the neighbour¬ 
hood, 45 is likely to identify itself with the world to such an 
extent that its spiritual nature becomes obscure. Though this 
condition of the soul is a lamentable one, yet there is no need 
to despair of the soul bettering its condition. It is possible 
for the soul to get rid of the asat that taints its nature, as it 
is naturally intelligent, and can profit by Siva’s instruction. 
Learning the true nature of the world, and finding no lasting 
satisfaction in the things of the world, it weans itself away 
from them. It is now able to see that as the colours reflected 
in a crystal are different from the crystal, so the false senses 
are different from itself. 46 And when once the soul is dis¬ 
illusioned about the senses, it must eventually reach the feet 
of Siva, as when the rope of the swing breaks, the man wfyo 
had been swinging must necessarily reach the ground. 47 

With regard to the soul being intelligent, there need be 
no doubt, for the body is unintelligent, the sense organs cognise 
only in succession, the antahkaranas are dependent on the 
external senses for their material, and the vital air is inert ; 
and this process of elimination leaves us only the soul as res¬ 
ponsible for cognising. 48 The argument that Siva stands 
within the soul, and for its sake cognises things is as absurd 
as maintaining that one’s hunger can be satisfied by some one 
else eating. 49 In thus treating with disdain the argument 
which would rob the soul of initiative, the Siddhantin ‘gives 
proof of his desire to give free will to souls. However, he is 
not free to go very far in this direction as his two basic 
assumptions of a soul entirely helpless owing to its being 
overpowered by anava and of God as responsible for all 
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events in the universe can at best yield a soul whose initia¬ 
tive is so much encroached upon that what can still claim to be 
unaffected hardly amounts to anything worth considering. 

As an intelligent being, the soul proves itself to be dif¬ 
ferent from matter, which is non-intelligent. On the other 
hand, it cannot possibly rank with Siva, as He is the great 
intelligence, whereas the soul is only a small intelligence. 
Whereas Siva is omniscient, the knowledge of the soul is limi¬ 
ted ; whereas He knows all things at the same time, the soul 
can learn only bit by bit ; and it also forgets what it learns ; 
and whereas Siva knows things directly, the soul can only 
learn through instruments. The nature of the intelligence of 
the soul places it in between the two extremes of Siva, on 
the one hand, and matter on the other. The soul is not a per¬ 
fect intelligence like God ; if perfect, it should be able to learn 
without instruments. It is not noil-intelligent like matter, 
for in that case, the soul would acquire intelligence neither 
from the organs of cognition, nor from Siva ; the organs of 
cognition are themselves inert, and cannot help to know if 
the soul should also be non-intelligent ; and Siva will not 
give knowledge to the non-intelligent . 50 

Though the soul is naturally intelligent, yet it cannot dis¬ 
pense with the instruments of cognition, etc. Uniting with 
one of the sense organs that associates with the object con¬ 
cerned, one of the gross elements, the four internal organs, 
and kala and other tattvas, the soul experiences an object . 51 
The eye cannot be said to perceive by means of its own light, 
for if that were the case, it ought to perceive objects in the 
dark ; nor does it on the other hand, have no light of its own. 
What actually happens is that the light of the eye mixes with 
the light of the lamp in perceiving an object . 52 

The tattvas have several functions in helping the soul 
to attain knowledge. The jnana indriyas obtain sensations 

50. S.P. v. 54. 52. S.P. v. 58. 

51. Ibid., v. 63. 
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from sense objects. Antahkaranas are as useful to the soul 
as ministers to a king ; and as these acquaint the king with 
the situation in the country, so the antahkaranas induce con¬ 
sciousness in the soul which, because of its union with anava, 
is unconscious . 53 In conjunction with citta, the soul becomes 
aware of the sensations ; with manas, it doubts ; with ahan- 
kara, it resolves to determine the object ; and with buddhi, 
it decides rightly. These antahkaranas being produced from 
prakrti are inert. If so, the problem arises as to how being thus 
inert, they are capable of action. The solution proposed 
that the organs are controlled by the five mystic letters , 54 
again leads to the same difficulty as these also are inert. The 
Siddhantin says that back of these letters are deities to actuate 
them . 55 

The soul which is dependent on the tattvas for its welfare, 
finds them useful only up to a point. All that the soul can 
know through their aid is asat , 56 which is fleeting 57 as the 
figures formed on the water, as dreams and as a mirage . 58 
The tattvas themselves, being asat, can never enable the soul 
to know sat . 59 If it is hoped that by meditation Siva, who 
is sat, can be perceived, even so our hope is doomed to failure, 
as meditation can only be accomplished with manas, which 
again is a material tattva . 60 Meditation without instruments 
is unthinkable, as this would result in the kevala avastha. 
It is only the arul sakti of the Lord that can enable the soul to 
know Siva. Hence the soul that has reaped the benefits con¬ 
ferred by the tattvas must advance further, and, reaching 
unto grace, seek Siva. • 

The tattvas which can give knowledge only of asat, do 
not merely cease to be useful after the soul has attained a 
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certain stage, but they are a distinct hindrance, and should 
be subdued if the soul is to make further progress. It is when 
th^ soul loses itself in grace in such a way that the tattvas 
are ineffective that the soul reaches a higher state of perfec¬ 
tion . 61 

Not merely should the tattvas cease to function, but 
even the intelligence of the soul should be superseded by 
divine grace. The human intelligence is subject to many 
limitations. No sooner has the intelligence grasped one sub¬ 
ject than it passes on to another, and hence the intelligence 
comes to be and ceases to be ; and moreover, it is marred 
by conjunction with mala. Owing to this defect, it can never 
know anything other than asat. If it is to rise to knowing 
sat, it must withdraw itself into the background like the lamp 
light in the light of the day , 62 and it will be supplemented 
by divine grace which will give the soul new powers of know¬ 
ledge. As the crystal reflects objects in the neighbourhood, 
so the soul leaning on siva-jhana, gets true wisdom , 63 and is 
enabled to get rid of asat. And this siva-sakti leads to Siva 
Himself ; for as intense brightness cannot exist without its 
source , 64 so siva-jhana cannot be accounted for without Siva. 
And as the brightness of the sun dispels the clouds and 
reveals the bright orb, so grace dispels mala and reveals 
Siva . 65 

The soul led by its desire for the things of the spirit, 
practises carya, kriya and yoga, and in undergoing these 
stages, it prepares itself to meet its Lord, who patiently waits 
for tjie soul to make itself ready to receive Him. If pearls 
are not to be cast before swine, neither can the Lord make 
Himself manifest to the soul before it can appreciate Him. * 
As the sun can open only those lotuses that are mature 
enough to open, so can the Lord make Himself known only 
to those who hunger to have Him. 


61. S.P. vv. 68-78. 
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As ghee is present in the milk without its presence being 
obvious , 66 so is the Lord ever present in the soul though 
revealing Himself to it only when it seeks to have Him. Atod 
now that the soul definitely turns towards Him, taking on 
the form of a guru, He teaches the soul that, forgetting its 
high descent, it has deteriorated by its association with the 
five senses. The soul then ridding itself of everything foreign 
to its nature, attains the feet of Siva . 67 The process of 
cleansing the soul and of preparing it for release takes place 
in the suddha avastha which will be considered in another 
chapter. 

Besides the subtle states of kevala, sakala and suddha 
avastha, which cover the whole career of an individual, there 
are the gross states, which the soul passes through at different 
times. Kevala, sakala and suddha are here referred to as the 
subtle states, and the Siddhantin gives to them the common 
name of “ Karana Avastha ”. Those states that are spoken 
of as the gross states are described by the Siddhantin as the 
“ Karya avastha With regard to the relationship between 
these two sets of avasthas, not much guidance is had from 
the Siddhanta source books, and we are left to conjecture 
the relationship. A close study of the avasthas leads one to 
venture to say that the karana and the karya avasthas are 
the non-manifest and manifest or subtle and gross states res¬ 
pectively. 

Each set of karya avastha has the five states ranging from 
the jagra avastha to atita, or vice versa. The soul going through 
these states of jagra to atita and back again to the original 
state is explained by the analogy of a king who, returning to 
his palace leaves at its various entrances his ministers and 
servants and finally enters his chamber alone for rest ; and 
when later, he goes out again, he has their company . 68 
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While there is agreement among the Siddhantins as to 
the number and nature of the karana avasthas, there is no 
such unanimity of opinion among them regarding the number 
and nature of the karya avasthas. Some distinguish three 
sets, and others add as many more. According to Jhana- 
prakasa, there are five sets of karya avasthas, viz. : 

1. Kilal avasthas. 

2. Melal avasthas 

3. Madhyal avasthas. 

4 . Preraka avasthas. 

5 . Ninmala avasthas. 

According to Tiruvilahgam there are four : 

1. Kilal avasthas. 

2. Madhyal avasthas. 

3. Ninmala avasthas. 

4. Yoga avasthas. 

According to Jnanamrtakkattalai, there are three : 

1. Karya kevala avasthas. 

2. Sakala kevala avasthas. 

3. Ninmala kevala avasthas. 

Sivagrayogin says there are three : 

1. Apratibha avasthas. 

2. Ninmala avasthas. 

3. Yoga avasthas. 

According to the “ Avattai-darsanam ” there are five : 

1. Preraka avasthas. 

2. Madhyal avasthas. 

3. Kilal avasthas. 

4 . Melal avasthas. 

5 . Ninmala avasthas. 

All are agreed that the karana avasthas are three in number, 
and that they are the states of 

1. Kevala, 2. Sakala, 3. Suddha. 

22 
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With regard to the karya avastha, Jhanaprakasa’s account 
may here be considered, as his classification, being compre¬ 
hensive, covers nearly all cases, and indicates the inter-relation 
of the various avasthas. 

1. Karya Kilal Avasthas. 

In these avasthas, in passing from jagra to atlta, one 
gradually gets dissociated from the tattvas, and consequently 
loses consciousness of this world. These states are experienced 
when the soul passes from karana sakala to karana kevala. 
The kilal avasthas h^ve five sub-divisions : 

i. Jagra. 

In jagra, all the thirty-five tattvas are present, and the 
soul is in the forehead. 


ii. Svajma. 

In svapna, the ten indriyas do not function, so that there 
are twenty-five tattvas, and the soul moves down to the 
throat. 


iii. Susupti. 

In susupti, only prana and citta function for purusa, and 
the soul moves still further down to the heart. 

iv. Turly a. 

In this state, citta disappears leaving prana and purusa, 
and the soul descends to the navel. 

v. Atlta. € 

In atita, purusa dwells alone, and the soul goes to the 
furthest extreme of muladhara. 

II. Karya Melal Avasthas. 

In these avasthas, the soul goes back from karana kevala 
to karana sakala. It returns in the reverse order from 
muladhara to the forehead, and in doing so, recovers the 
tattvas and consequently experiences a growing awareness of 
the world until in melal jagra, being in full possession of the 
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tattvas, and dwelling in the forehead, the soul has complete 
consciousness of its environment. 

III. The Madhyal Avasthas. 

In these avasthas, the soul neither ascends nor descends, 
but, being in the forehead where it can be cognisant of the 
world, it goes through the various stages of atita, etc., when 
on occasions impressions concerning some fact gradually come 
up from the sub-conscious to the full conscious regions. 

IV. Preraka Avasthas. 

These correspond to karya suddha. Jnanaprakasa and the 
“ Avattai-darsanam ” 09 agree in saying that the tattvas pre¬ 
sent are : Five siva tattvas, seven vidya tattvas, four antah- 
karanas, and one tanmatra, making eighteen tattvas ; but 
neither of them states the position of the soul for the five 
avasthas. In these avasthas, one perceives the object in jagra, 
and gradually draws near and becomes one with it, until in 
atita one is lost in it. 

V. Ninmala Avasthas. 

These correspond to karana suddha. Here the soul 
travels from the heart to brahmarandhra, and in doing so, 
comes to know its true nature and its kinship with God. 

The avasthas distinguished by Jnanaprakasa are confirmed 
by the “ Avattai-darsanam ”. Some writers differ from 
Jnanaprakasa. However, all of them are agreed upon the 
three* main karya avasthas : 

1. Kilal avasthas corresponding to karana kevala, 

2 Madhyal „ „ „ sakala avastha, 

3. Ninmala „ „ suddha 

A comparative study of the avasthas expounded by 
different writers leads one to the following conclusions : 

69. Manuscript by unknown author, in the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras. 
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Klldl avastlias. The soul in travelling from the forehead 
to muladhara goes through these five states beginning with 
jagra. There is a growing non-awareness of the world. *In 
fact, even in the state of kilal jagra, the individual though 
seeming to see cannot see, and seeming to hear cannot hear. 
This unconsciousness is explained by the absence of the siva 
tattvas, and more especially the vidya tattvas from all the 
five states. 

Melal avastlias. These are the very opposite of the kilal 
avasthas, for as these (kilal) correspond to the soul travelling 
from karya sakala to karya kevala, those (melal) correspond 
to the soul passing from karya kevala to karya sakala. The 
soul, instead of losing contact with the tattvas as in the kilal, 
gains them by degrees, so that instead of the consciousness 
d y in g nut, there is a quickening of it. The siva tattvas appear 
one by one until in jagra, five of them are present along with 
the other tattvas. 

Madliyal avasthas. In these avasthas, the soul is in the 
forehead always, so that there is an awareness of this world, 
and complete consciousness, though the recollection of some 
particular thing experienced in the past comes about only 
gradually as the individual passes from atita to jagra. 

Ninviala avasthas. In these states, the soul moving from 
the heart to brahmarandhra goes from jagra to atita. There 
is a gradual shedding of mala and purification resulting in a 
growing approach to God. 

« 

Preraka avasthas are unique in some respects. In other 
states, if either tanmatras or sense organs are present, all the 
tanmatras or all the sense organs are present ; here, only one 
of each exists in any .state. The difference between the five 
states is due to a different sense organ in each state, 70 and 
perhaps a tanmatra. All the five states have the five siva 
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tattvas. By means of these states, the individual draws nigh 
to God. 

• 

The differences of the avasthas are explained by the dif¬ 
ferent tattvas present, or the different positions of the soul or 
both circumstances. The karya avasthas fall under three main 
divisions, namely, those in which the soul losing contact with 
the tattvas becomes ignorant; those in which the soul aided 
by the tattvas, takes cognisance of the world ; and those in 
which the soul makes a definite approach to God, and becomes 
one with Him ; and these karya avasthas correspond to the 
karana avasthas of kevala, sakala and suddha respectively. 

In the previous chapter, it was noted how the Siddhantin 
spares no pains to differentiate the soul from the body and 
from the various parts of the psycho-physical organism. 
Further, in describing the nature of the soul, he uses the term 
‘ cit ’, and in doing so contrasts its nature with that of the body, 
etc., which are described as ‘ acit \ Yet in spite of all this dis¬ 
crimination, he finds no difficulty in conceiving of inter-action 
between the soul, which is cit, and what is opposed in 
nature, viz., psycho-physical organism, which is acit. This 
over-sight is even more surprising in view of the fact that it is 
the problem of how God, who is pure spirit, can act on the 
universe, which is material, which induces him to invent the 
intermediaries of cit-sakti and suddha maya and its evolutes. 
As he neglects to consider the soul-body problem, so does he 
pass over the problem of the mala-fettered soul. He objects to 
concaving of the relationship between soul and anava as that 
of substance and attribute. To him, there is no substrate at 
the back of the attributes so that it might be possible to destroy 
these while leaving the other intact. On the contrary, the 
attributes are the substance, so that if those are affected, this 
too is affected. Accordingly, if in release, anava is overcome 
by Siva’s grace, the soul would also be overcome. His own 
view of the relationship is that anava is in beginningless union 
with the soul, as the husk, for instance, is in beginningless 
miion with rice. This analogy, however, does not meet the 
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problem of how anava which, being one of the malas is acit, 
can be in union with the soul that is cit. If they are both 
independent entities of opposite nature, as they are made out 
to be, how do they exist together in ultimate union ? What 
is it that creates the bond of union between these integral 
entities of contrary nature ? Further, since anava is admitted 
to influence the soul rendering it ignorant, how is the integrity 
of the soul preserved so as to justify the description of it as 
an eternal entity ? 

Similar difficulties recur when one considers how the 
Siddhantin’s view that the soul is an eternal entity can hold 
good in the light of the experiences which the mala-fettered 
soul undergoes in the sakala avastha. Corresponding to the 
problem of how God can be immutable in spite of His acting 
on the world of change, is the problem of how the soul can be 
eternal in spite of the various avasthas experienced by it, and 
in spite of careering through endless transmigration. 
The moment it participates in these changing states, does 
not its eternal character vanish into thin air ? And after 
it has been through all the changes in store for it in the vari¬ 
ous avasthas and in transmigration, can it be said to be the 
same entity that it was when it started on its career ? If it is 
considered to be the same, have the diverse states, through 
which it has been, made no difference to it ? If they make no 
difference to it, why does it laboriously undergo these manifold 
states ? If they make a difference to it, does not the eternal 
soul suffer change ? 

The material things, which appear and disappear, are for 
this reason condemned by the Siddhantin as unreal or asat. 71 
Does the soul, however, manifest a continued existence ? As 
a king withdraws himself from the view of his subjects, and 
enters his innermost chamber, 72 does not the soul in entering 
atlta subside, and in recovering itself and attaining jagra 
again, does it not re-assert itself once more ? If in defence of 

71. &.J.B. VI. argt. 1. 72. g.J.S. IV. v. 32. 
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the assertion that the soul is eternal it be maintained that 
though the soul intermittently subsides into unconsciousness 
an4 regains consciousness, yet it is never annihilated, then it 
should be made clear in what way the soul can be said to exist. 
The products of maya resolve themselves into their primal 
stuff at pralaya, and exist as such. In what manner docs the 
soul exist ? Deprived of its body, it cannot act ; devoid of 
g'unas, it does not desire ; and without the psychical apparatus 
of the antahkaranas, it cannot perform any intellectual work. 
Perhaps it may be contended that the soul in the kevala is an 
entity having its essential powers of knowing, desiring and 
acting in a dormant condition. This can be granted only if it 
be proved that the soul is an entity that knows, desires and 
acts. 

If the soul is not responsible for its ignorance, as it is due 
to anava that it is ignorant, neither is the soul altogether res¬ 
ponsible for its knowledge. God so works that tirodhayi 
should change its functioning so that from being a concealing 
agent, it should become a revealing agent. God stands behind 
the vidya tattvas and the siv'a tattvas so that by actuating 
these, the soul should be illuminated. As the eye does not see 
by its own light, but needs the light of the lamp with which 
to perceive objects, 73 so does the soul not know by its own 
efforts, but needs the help of Siva. As men are prone to 
forget that it is the sun that at dawn reveals to them the 
objects hid from them by darkness, so the soul forgets that 
it is Siva that reveals to it the knowledge screened off from it 
by anava. 74 This presumption on the part of the soul is one 
of the dark blots from which it must be cleansed. No doubt, 
the soul is allowed a share in attaining knowledge as it is said 
that should Siva know instead of the soul, it would be as 
absurd as one eating in order that the hunger of another may 
be appeased. 75 But the share that is allowed the soul is so 
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very little that the soul is more an instrument in the hands of 
God than a self-subsisting being. 

With regard to its power for action, the soul is entirely 
dependent on God. If it be contended that the soul is an 
active being, then its activity should be self-caused change, for 
a “ transition that begins with and comes out of the thing itself 
is the process where we feel that it is active.” 76 The soul, 
however, in being redeemed from the kevala avastha, has its 
activities initiated by God as it is He that through His sakti 
acts on the tattvas that enliven the kriya sakti of the soul. 
The soul far from being an active being, has the characteristics 
of a passive thing. God acts through His sakti, and the soul 
acquires activity. In so doing, the soul fails to fulfil the con¬ 
dition of activity, which is that it should be self-caused change. 
There is yet a further aspect of the soul’s activity which makes 
of the soul a passive thing. Its change is occasioned, and this 
occasion which makes the soul act, comes not from itself, but 
from God. God wills that the soul should act, and He makes 
it become active. Thus in the light of critical examination, 
the supposed activity of the soul sheds its false pretences, and 
is discovered to be passivity instead. 

The iccha sakti of the soul again is seen to dissipate the 
self-subsistence of the soul as much as the other saktis. Here 
also, God through His sakti acts on the tattvas that quicken 
the iccha sakti. And if when iccha sakti is set to work, the 
soul desires the evil things of the world, it is led into doing so 
because of the concealing effect of tirodhayi. 

• 

The soul that was defined as an entity that knows, desires 
and acts, is seen to give up what ghost-like being it had with 
relinquishing its false claims to know, act and desire. The 
Siddhantin readily admits that the body, which the soul takes 
on during its transmigration, is an appearance like everything 
else that is material and therefore asat. But with what justi- 

76. A.R. p. 64. 
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fication does he withhold the same verdict with regard to the 
soul ? That the soul and the body inter-act is admitted by the 
Siddhantin. And in thus inter-acting, do not both lose their 
individuality ? Should it be maintained that the independence 
of body and soul remain intact, then their inter-action should 
be given up ; for body and soul being matter and spirit, and 
therefore of diverse nature, they cannot possibly come into 
contact with each other while retaining their individualities. 
If they interact, they do so on sacrificing their inde¬ 
pendence and becoming aspects of a substrate in which 
they lose themselves. In blinding himself to the fact that the 
soul is an appearance, he evades the definite issues presented 
by his opponents that the soul in its. embodied state either has 
form or is formless, and straying from the point, says that the 
soul is all-pervasive in the sense that it has the capacity to 
assimilate the nature of the being with which it associates. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FREEING OF THE MALA-FETTERED SOUL 

The condition of the soul in the sakala avastha has been 
considered. Equipped with tattvas, the soul exercises its three 
saktis of iccha, kriya and jnana, but in such a way that it comes 
under the bondage of karma, and is consequently goaded to 
endless births and deaths entailing much suffering. The cause 
of this miserable state is its association with §nava, which 
obscures the capacities of the soul. It is deluded into regard¬ 
ing as desirable the fleeting pleasures of the world and in thus 
surrendering to the senses, it sinks to a degraded state similar 
to that reached by a king’s son, who in his early years, 
being captured by the gipsies, is brought up in their rude 
environment, and has none of the up-bringing of a child who 
has had a good home. When, however, the soul has glutted 
itself with the enjoyments of this world, it feels disgusted with 
them, and is no longer inclined to seek them. The experiences 
of pleasure afforded by the objects of the world are too 
evanescent to give abiding satisfaction to souls, and the suffer¬ 
ings are too acute to be borne. As an intelligent being, having 
the indirect guidance of Siva’s grace, it finally realises the 
worthlessness of asat ; and, feeling thoroughly discontented 
with its life hitherto, very definitely turns its back on the 
fleeting and looks to the eternal. 

Its yearning after the things of the spirit leads it to prac¬ 
tise carya, kriya and yoga, which are preparatory stages to be 
gone through before the soul is ready to meet its Lord. In 
carya, the soul, as the servant of God, devotes itself to cleans¬ 
ing and lighting God’s temples, adorning images with various 
garlands, praising God and attending to the needs of God’s 
devotees. For these external services rendered to God, the 
soul is rewarded with saloka or dwelling in the region of 
God. 1 In the stage of kriya, the soul from being a servant of 
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God, becomes a son, and as such renders more intimate 
services than before, such as invoking God’s presence, and 
serving Him with love and praise, and other acts of service 
that are still of an external .type, such as collecting flowers, 
incense, light, etc., required for the worship of God, and 
cleaning the images, treasures, etc. The reward accruing to 
those who have been through this stage is samlpya or dwelling 
near God. 2 In the next stage of yoga, the soul is a friend of 
God, and as such draws nearer to God than it did in the pre¬ 
vious stages. Withdrawing its senses from attending to the 
sense objects, it concentrates on the contemplation of Siva. 
Those who practise yoga are rewarded with sarupya, which is 
to have the same form as Siva. 3 

Regarding the significance of the above as preparatory 
stages for entrance to the highest stage of jhana marga, in which 
release is effected, it has been said 4 that in the carya, and kriya 
stages, the soul considers not the sense world, but Siva as 
the highest good, since through the commandments to render 
acts of service to God, the attention is directed from the world 
to Siva ; in the yoga stage, the soul comes to realise that the 
knowledge attained through the outer and inner sense organs 
is not true knowledge, and that for the attainment of true 
knowledge a higher medium than the senses is necessary. 

Thus these are merely preparatory stages preliminary to 
reaching the final stage. The souls endowed with the rewards 
of saloka, samlpya and sarupya will not retain them for ever ; 
for when in these various states they have had the enjoyment 
earned by their good deeds, then they must come back 
to earth. Practices, such as pilgrimage to distant lands, and 
dwelling in forests and caves, do not bear permanent fruit. 5 
If the chain of births is to be snapped, jnana marga is the only 
way ; for as ignorance has been the cause of delusion and 
misery, so it is only knowledge that can bring about enlighten- 


2. 6.J.S. v. 20. 

3. Ibid,., v. 21. 
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ment and happiness. Even meditation cannot take the place of 
jnana, for meditation is possible only with the help of manas 
and the other karanas, and these tattvas, as noted already, do 
not take one beyond the material world. Any hope to attain 
Siva by meditation without the aid of karanas is doomed to 
failure, as, when the karanas are dispensed with, the dark state 
of kevala sets in at once. 6 Though meditation and other pre¬ 
paratory states may be dispensed with, jnana marga is the one 
path that cannot be ruled out if Siva is to be attained. The 
Vedas, the Agamas and Puranas proclaim that by jnana alone 
mukti is attainable. 7 

The fulfilment of these religious rites and a dedicated life 
lead the soul to reduce its karma so that what yet remains of 
it can be wiped out in one life time. The soul now experi¬ 
ences the state of ‘ iruvinaioppu \ This term literally trans¬ 
lated means ‘ equality of the two deeds ’, and is thus 
interpreted by some. Accordingly, iruvinaioppu is described 
as the equal maturation of good and bad deeds so that the best 
of good deeds, such as sacrifices, and the worst of bad ones, 
such as murders, are ready to cancel each other, like the two 
Asuras, Sunda and Upasunda, who for love of one woman, 
Tilottama, slew each other. 8 Others effecting a further refine¬ 
ment say that the equality in question exists between the 
merits and demerits which the soul has earned for the future. 9 
The Siddhantin in working towards his position overthrows 
both these views as being superficial. The Saiva-vada, which 
among others holds that iruvinaioppu means equality of two 
deeds, incurs the criticism of the Siddhantin that the good 
and bad karma cannot be weighed in a balance to have the 
equality tested. 10 Further, what is the point in attempting 
to equalise the good and bad deeds ? If it be with the view 
to have the good and evil cancel each other, it is indeed a 
futile attempt for neither can the good deeds cancel the bad, 
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nor this that. 11 These same criticisms prove equally disas¬ 
trous to the second position that the equality denoted by the 
term applies to the merits and demerits of souls. For as the 
good and bad deeds cannot be weighed in a balance, so merits 
and demerits cannot be weighed in a balance, a process of 
evaluation which can work only in the case of tangible objects. 
Nor is there any other process of determining the equality or 
inequality of the good and bad. Further, the law of karma 
does not permit the good and bad to cancel each other. 

In attempting to see the significance which the term has 
for the Siddhantin, it is necessary to note that according to 
him, it is not only the actions that matter, but also the 
desires and aversions which the soul has for its pleasant and 
unpleasant experiences; in fact it is the desires and aver¬ 
sions that help to bring about karma. 12 This points to the 
necessity of the soul being cleansed of its desires and aver¬ 
sions. The soul in the course of its births and deaths realises 
that it is not only the painful experiences that it should shun, 
but even the pleasant ones, for the pleasures brought by these 
are so short-lived that when exhausted, their absence causes 
pain. The final result of these experiences is that the soul 
ceases to entertain desires and aversions, and experiences a 
state of calm in which it can look on with quiet indifference 
on the attractive and non-attractive things of the world so 
that whether it is a piece of gold or a piece of potsherd that 
comes up before its view, it causes no unrest to the soul. 13 
It is this more fundamental state of being equally unmoved 
by either desires or aversions for the experiences of the world 
that is meant by iruvinaioppu. The ground for maintaining 
this more profound view that iruvinaioppu denotes the soul’s 
equally indifferent attitude to both good and bad deeds is that 
if iruvinaioppu were considered not to concern the soul vitally, 


11. 6.P. v. 31. 

12. &.P. v. 30. 
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then it could not be a means to release. 11 As malaparipaka 
and saktinipata are stages indicated by the condition of the 
soul, so iruvinaioppu is also a state indicated by the condi¬ 
tion of the soul. 15 It is the state of the soul and not the 
state of the deeds or merits and demerits that comes into 
question where iruvinaioppu is concerned. 10 The soul has 
changed its attitude, and none of the things of the world can 
commend itself to the soul. 

This state of disinclination for both good and bad deeds 
or iruvinaioppu results in malaparipaka, which is the state 
when the power of mala is crushed so that it can no longer 
delude the soul into seeking experiences of the world, and 
when ripe, it is ready to be shed. A further definition given 
of malaparipaka is the conjoining of mala with the means 
that will crush its sakti. 17 Simultaneously with the under¬ 
mining of mala, another phenomenon takes place, and this is 
the process of saktinipata or the gradual conversion of tiro- 
dhayi, which hitherto seemed stern, into arul sakti. 18 Sakti¬ 
nipata and with it malaparipaka take place in the four stages 
of : mandatara, manda, tlvra, and tivratara. 19 

As souls advance from one stage to the other, mala 
decreases more than in the previous stage, and arul sakti 
comes to abide in the soul in greater measure than in the 
preceding stage until in the final stage, mala disappears com¬ 
pletely. 20 As noted on previous occasions, in saktinipata or 
the descent of grace, the soul does not come to possess sakti, 
which it did not have before ; but it is the indwelling *grace 
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that now definitely manifests itself while simultaneously 
changing its action, so that while until now it performed the 
foiyth work of concealment, it now fulfils the fifth work of 
enlightenment or release. 21 

When souls turn away from the vanities of the world, 
seeking the things of the spirit, the tattvas are no longer 
necessary, for these do not enable them to secure what they 
long to have. The tattvas have no doubt been indispensable 
to them until now ; for, putting the soul into contact with the 
outer world, they have made it possible for it to learn its 
true nature. Further, endless embodiments have made it 
possible for the soul to wipe out its karma accumulated in 
the process of experiencing the world. 22 But now that the 
soul is to have experience not of asat but of sat, the tattvas 
withdraw themselves. The supreme, being beyond the reach 
of the tattvas, can be had by no other means than divine 
grace. 23 As the eye standing between the object and the 
soul, enables this to know that, so divine grace standing bet¬ 
ween God and the soul enables the one to know the other. 24 
Hence, as bearers of the fire-brand hold it forth and stand 
behind it, so should the soul desiring to see Siva give a pro¬ 
minent place to divine grace and stand behind it. 25 As bright¬ 
ness cannot exist without its source, the sun, so divine grace 
does not exist without God ; 26 and as the bright rays dispel¬ 
ling darkness reveal the sun, so grace dispelling mala leads 
the soul to &iva. 27 

Giving up the senses alone does not lead to mukti, for in 
that case, the eggs of fishes and of fowls, for instance, being 
without karanas, ought to be in enjoyment of mukti ; and if 
the isolation of the soul from the senses should be considered 
mukti, then those that are asleep or in swoons should be con- 
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sidered to have attained mukti. 28 Such a negative condition 
is not the prospect offered to a soul that is asked to renounce 
the senses. It should not be considered that with giving # up 
the senses, and with having to turn within oneself, one gives 
up all that can give joy to man. 29 A giving up of the senses 
does not lead to an existence that is blank. The arul sakti 
that now takes the place of the discarded senses, leads the 
soul to the supreme sat as the senses lead the soul to gross 
asat. In order to attain the desired result of the bliss of 
mukti, the soul should surrender itself completely to sakti ; 
and this of course necessitates that the soul should experience 
the profound depths of humility giving up all conceit of self. 
This removes all obstructions that could stand in the way of 
sakti, which therefore is free to work on the soul its full 
effects. When all the distractions lose their hold on the soul, 
and only sakti influences it, the soul comes to think of, desire, 
and act for Siva only, as a photographic plate registers not 
a blur, but a well defined image when the light from unwant¬ 
ed objects is excluded, and the rays only from the object 
desired to be photographed fall on the plate. 30 This un¬ 
reserved surrender on the part of the soul to sakti, and con¬ 
sequently to Siva, is the inevitable result of saktinipata. 

The soul which has experienced iruvinaioppu, malapari- 
paka and saktinipata now enters the jhana marga where it 
receives from the guru the true knowledge that will lead to 
release. This constitutes the suddha avastha, a state of arul 
in opposition to the kevala avastha, a state of darkness or 
irul, and to the sakala avastha, a state of confused know¬ 
ledge called marul. 31 The soul in kevala avastha stands 
under the lordship of anava ; in the sakala under the influence 
of the three-fold mala and that of Siva ; in suddha avastha 
it stands wholly under the influence of Siva. The suddha 
avastha is distinguished from the kevala avastha as the 
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bright day is distinguished from the dark night, and from 
sakala avastha as the bright day from the dawn. 32 Other 
names for the suddha avastha are sanmarga and jhana marga ; 
this is the consummation of the carya, kriya and yoga stages. 
The suddha avastha signifies not, as the description indi¬ 
cates, a state of being pure, but chiefly the state of becoming 
pure. The pure being forms the end of the suddha 
avastha, and bears the special name of mukti or moksa. 33 

When souls enter the jhana stage, they are ready for 
direct help from God. And if now, distinguishing themsel¬ 
ves from the material world, they concentrate on their like¬ 
ness to God thinking, 1 I am He ’, then at this point God 
appears to them 34 for their further enlightenment and happi¬ 
ness. He that thus manifests Himself is the indwelling 
grace 35 He reveals Himself only to souls that are prepared 
to receive Him, even as the sun opens only the lotuses that 
are mature enough to burst into bloom. 36 His appearance to 
those not ready for Him would be in vain, because, being 
engrossed in worldly pleasures, and being without the true 
organ, of knowledge, and having only a darkened intelligence, 
they are unable to perceive their Lord. 37 

The revelation of Himself to different souls is not granted 
to all in the same form. According as they are more or less 
advanced in spiritual life, He reveals Himself differently. 
To the sakalas (having three malas), He appears in human 
form ; to the pralaya-’kalas (having karma and anava), He 
appears in a divine form ; and to the vijnana-’kalas, He appears 
in their own intelligence so that they find the divine light in 
themselves by intuition. 38 The sakalas, pralaya-’kalas and 
vijhana-’kalas all have the termination “ kalas ” to indicate 

32. Schomerus, p. 289. 34. S.J.S. IX. v. 7. 
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their relation to kala. Sakalas are the souls associated with 
kala. Pralaya-’kalas have the kalas removed in pralaya. 
Vijhana-’kalas have theirs removed by vijnana or gr^at 
wisdom. These have only anava mala and in order to instruct 
them to get rid of it, Siva appears in their own intelligence. 
For the purpose of instruction, bodies, worlds, etc., made out 
of kala and other tattvas, are required. These are furnished 
by suddha maya. Receiving the instruction with the help 
of tattvas, the souls are yet not bound by kala, etc., because 
of the vijnana (or pati jhana,) which is superior to pasa 
jhana or pasu jhana and which they have come to possess. 
During pralaya, Siva appears to the pralaya-’kalas in His 
divine form and instructs them so that after pralaya they 
cease to have births. The organs, etc., used for the removal 
of mala are furnished by asuddha maya. The sakalas undergo 
births in between one pralaya and another. Their organs, etc., 
are provided by asuddha maya. 39 

In appearing to the sakalas, Siva does not assume any 
of the forms taken on by Him for purposes of creation, etc., 
or any of those taken on for the purpose of being worshipped, 
but the form of a human guru without all the insignia that 
indicate god-head to the eye. 40 His appearance as a human 
guru leads one to consider whether this appearance is analo¬ 
gous to an incarnation. 41 That this cannot possibly be the 
Siddhantin’s view is obvious for two reasons. One of the 
important points of difference between God and souls, one 
which is considered to constitute His superiority to them, is 
that whereas they are subject to births and deaths, that are 
caused by karma, God is not subject to this limitation. This 
position of the Siddhantin is further confirmed by his violent 
attack on the Pahcaratra, which believes in incarnation. 42 
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Incarnation, as the Siddhantin points out, besides involving 
God in births and deaths which are due to karma, reduces 
Hifn to the level of the being as which He appears, so that if 
God should be born as a wild animal, He would kill animals 
and men who become His prey. 43 Even if He were to be 
born as a human being, He would be obliged to contaminate 
Himself with using a karmic body, and would be subject to 
the avasthas, etc., and to the experience of the fruits of 
karma. 44 The appearance of God to the sakalas is conceived 
to be of a very different order. Being omniscient, God can 
at His will, take on any form He pleases, 45 and the substance 
which constitutes His form is His own cit-sakti. 46 

It has been noted that the different forms which Siva 
takes on for instructing the different classes of souls are the 
ones most appropriate for the respective classes of souls, 
which are not all on the same level of spiritual life. 47 The 
human form taken on by Him when presenting Himself to the 
sakalas, is used as a decoy to capture those ready for instruc¬ 
tion, just as domesticated animals are used as decoys by the 
hunter for the capture of wild animals. 48 According to this 
analogy, we may conjecture that as some wild animals would 
run away at the sight of the hunter for fear of their lives, 
whereas the sight of domestic animals tempts them to 
approach, so the sight of God in all His glory and purity would 
fill the hearts of the sakalas with despair of approaching one 
who, because of His purity, is so far removed from them, 
whereas the appearance of a guru makes it easy for them to 
approach Him. It has also been suggested that at this stage 
of disillusionment regarding the world, the souls long for some 
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one who would quench their thirst for spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment. The guru is he who is most likely to capture their 
attention as one that is most likely to offer what they long 
to have. Should God take on any other form, it is likely 
that He will be passed over as some one of no consequence to 
them. 49 

The necessity of a guru cannot be disputed as it is through 
His instruction that the true significance of the sastras can be 
made known. 50 For the knowledge of God, however, not all 
the existing sciences are of any use ; it is He Himself that 
can teach the soul about Himself. 51 It is impossible for the 
soul to know of God without the help of God as it is 
impossible for the crystal to reflect without the sun. 52 As 
the instruments of knowledge know neither themselves nor 
the soul that guides them, so the soul knows neither itself nor 
Pati who directs it. 53 Hence, Siva that dwells within the soul 
as imperceptibly as akasa in water, will not be known by the 
soul unless He manifests Himself to it. 54 Further, only God 
can make clean the mala-fettered soul as it is He that knows 
best the unhappy condition of the soul, even as the inmates 
of the house know best the complaints of the patient in the 
house. 55 The complete cleansing of the soul is not possible 
without Siva appearing as guru, as the charming away of 
snake poison is not possible without the aid of a charmer. 56 
Further the attempt to attain mukti with the aid of any one 
other than Siva is like the blind submitting to be led by the 
blind, for the mukti that transcends all the tattvas can be 
reached only through the aid of Siva, who is pure cit. 57 « We 
may now conclude that the learning through Siva Himself is 
the conditio sine qua non for the attainment of blessedness. 58 
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In order to make the most of the guru’s instruction, one 
should attend to it with concentration, reflect on what is 
taught, ascertain the truth of it, and fix that result so as to 
attain the state where Siva can come to be in union with the 
soul. 59 From the guru’s instruction the soul learns 
of its nature so that it can aspire to realise all its 
inherent possibilities. As the king’s son misspent his time 
among the gipsies, so the soul has degraded itself by its associa¬ 
tion with the senses ; G0 and as the king’s son is unaware of his 
royal descent, so is the soul ignorant of its kinship with God. 
The soul that by the guru’s instructions is led to realise its kin¬ 
ship with God, will hardly think of desiring its past life lived 
on a low plane. Having seen the light, it realises as never be¬ 
fore the degraded condition of those subject to darkness. Thus 
not only does knowledge lead to the goal, but it enables one 
ever to abide there. As he who has experience of medicines, 
does not need to fear poison, 61 so he that has attained wisdom 
with the resulting bliss will not slip back into ignorance entail¬ 
ing misery. As a rider borne by a horse running fast, does 
not lose his hold of the reins, so the devotee will not lose his 
hold on God though assailed by the senses. 62 As the bounding 
waters of the river breaking its banks and reaching the ocean 
remain there always, so will the soul that has attained Siva 
never more be parted from Him. 63 It becomes one with 
God. 64 

Though with enlightenment, the soul sets its mind on God, 
yet as it continues in the same environment, the luring plea¬ 
sures of the world imperil the security of the soul in its high 
status. As the potter’s wheel continues to move for some time 
even after the potter has removed his hand, as the pot 
continues to smell of asafoetida even after removal of the 
stuff,^ as the moss gradually screens the water cleared for a 
time by a stone thrown into the pond, 66 so, as long as the dis- 
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ciple is embodied, he will be assailed by all the temptations 
that flesh is heir to. To be unmoved by these allurements, 
Siva’s sacred name should be repeated according to the gurm’s 
instructions. 07 The five letters are si, va, ya, na and ma ; and 
each of them stands for a particular concept ; thus si stands for 
Siva, va for arul, ya for soul, na for tirodhayi, and ma for mala. 
The importance attached to these letters is due to their convey¬ 
ing the essence of the teachings of the sacred writings. 08 A 
repetition of the five letters brings before one’s mind all the 
important teachings of the Scriptures concerning the five con¬ 
cepts for which the five letters stand. There are two orders in 
which the prayer of the five letters can be uttered. The order 
of si-va-ya-na-ma, gives precedence to Siva and arul and the 
second order of na-ma-si-va-ya makes supreme tirodhayi and 
mala. This second variety of prayer is used by those attached 
to wordly pleasures. However, this does not help one to get 
rid of the power of anava. 09 When souls advance in spiritual 
life so that their minds are set on things eternal, then they 
should give up their old form of prayer which is not suited to 
this higher stage, and use the other variety which acknow- 
leges the supremacy of Siva and His sakti. This helps to do 
away with mala that causes births. 70 While using this prayer, 
souls should meditate on the troubles caused by anava, and 
the bliss experienced on attaining Siva. When temptations 
recur for the soul, the teachings of this prayer are remembered 
and the temptations lose their force. As mala gradually 
departs, sakti which hitherto performed the function of con¬ 
cealing begins to reveal. With this change, tirodhayi and 
anava disappear, and the five letters are reduced to the three 
of sakti, soul and Siva. 71 Sakti leads the soul to the blissful 
experience of Siva. The soul then loses itself in sakti, leaving 
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only the two letters of Si and va. Finally, sakti together with 
the soul sinks in Siva, so that ultimately, there is only Si left. 72 

When the soul is established in jnana samadhi, it becomes 
a jivanmukta or a soul released even while embodied. 
According to the Siddhantin, one need not wait for the here¬ 
after to attain enlightenment and the consequent bliss. The 
cause of bondage is mala and when by jnana its potency is 
destroyed, the soul attains its true self-hood. The ignorance 
that was the cause of misery gives place to the enlightenment 
that yields bliss. The soul is pure without blemish, and has 
no leanings towards anything unclean. It can perform any 
action except the five offices of God ; 73 and this limitation is 
what constitutes the inferiority of the soul compared with God. 

One need not belittle the jivanmukta’s condition in this 
life, for though having the same environment as the bound 
souls, he has an inward peace, joy and vision which the world 
can neither give nor take away. The environment being the 
same to the two souls, each makes a different reaction to it as 
each views it differently. The bound soul, on seeing the 
tempting things of this world, rushes to experience them; 
whereas, the released soul, noting their trifling value, pays no 
further heed to them. The bound soul is mastered by its vari¬ 
ous impulses to satisfy its lower self, while the jivanmukta, 
however, being filled with devotion to the “ Holy One ”, thinks 
only of the things of the spirit. 

Strong in the strength of Siva whose power is unlimited, 
the $pul is lifted up above every limiting element. Anava, 
though existent, is ineffective, its power being broken. 74 
Sancita karma that causes endless births, is like a roasted seed, 
and has its fruitfulness destroyed by the sacred look of the 
guru ; agami karma is dispelled like darkness before light, and 
prarabdha karma that lasts as long as the body lasts, ceases at 
death along with the body. The joyful contemplation of Siva 

72. F.D.G. foot-note to IX, v. 8, p. 108 ; S.P. v. 92. 

73. F.D.G. X, v. 2. 74. SJP. v. 88. 
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to the exclusion of everything else makes him forget these 
other things. As from the hands of those that fall asleep, the 
objects hitherto grasped tight fall off, so all the religious 
observances and regulations drop out of the lives of the jivan- 
muktas. 7 ° The spontaneity that marked the devotee’s child¬ 
hood returns to him once more in his jivanmukta state, so that 
no longer bound by restrictions and conventions, he lives in 
an atmosphere of freedom, joyfully conscious of a developed 
personality. 76 His life is one of riotous joy. Joining the com¬ 
pany of other jlvanmuktas, he spends his time in worship and 
praise, dance and song. 

In studying the'conditions of the jlvanmuktas, one meets 
with certain problems which must now be considered. The 
most obvious problem is why, if the jivanmuktas are released 
souls, they should still continue their earthly life. In order to 
be freed from the fetter of karma, souls that discipline them¬ 
selves in order to be loyal to the best in them, give up seeking 
the experiences of this world, except in so far as they must act 
in order to consume the remaining karma. In course of time, 
they reach a point when their saheita (accumulated karma) 
both through its being consumed without being added to 
through several births, and through the guru’s remission of 
the unripe saheita, gets reduced, so that what yet remains of it 
can be exhausted in one life time. In the last of the births of 
the enlightened soul, the remaining saheita is wiped out. 
When this begins to take effect, it becomes prarabdha karma 
(accumulated karma which has begun to take effect). Since 
prarabdha karma can only be wiped out by being consumed, 77 
the soul still continues on earth until prarabdha is exhausted. 
At this point, the body is shed, and the soul goes through the 
death which leads not to another birth but to release. 

The next problem we meet concerns the final disposal of 
the three-fold mala. Since complete release of all souls is not 


75. s.P. v. 94. 

76. 6.J.S. XU, v. 1. 


77. s.j.s. vm, v. 10. 
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conceived of by the Siddhantin he has no occasion to present 
his views concerning the final disposal of the malas. There is 
no reason why in agreement with the Siddhantin the question 
should be dropped, since in the course of ages, release of all 
souls is not an unrealisable condition even in spite of formida¬ 
ble difficulties such as that “ as fast as the clock of retribution 
runs down, it winds itself up again,” with the consequence that 
the process of transmigration seems almost endless. When in 
spite of these conditions, general release is accomplished, 
maya, karma and anava must exist under conditions different 
from those which prevailed while general release was in the 
process of being attained. The Siddhantin’s principle, that the 
existent cannot become non-existent, does not permit of the 
malas being reduced to nothing. Hence, the new conditions 
under which they would exist remain to be ascertained. Since 
during pralaya, maya reverts from the universe of changing 
forms to its primal condition of the formless cosmic stuff, the 
view that comes uppermost in one’s mind in answer to the 
question is that similar conditions obtain during the world- 
rest that will not be broken by another creation. 

The question of the disposal of karma is more complicated. 
As release is possible only when the soul lays down its burden 
of karma, the question arises as to what happens to the karma 
of the soul that is released. Inasmuch as the released soul is 
not exempted from consuming prarabdha karma, it will, 
according to the law of karma, necessarily incur agami karma 
in the course of consuming its prarabdha karma. And unless 
something happened to break the cycle of events whereby the 
consuming of past karma leads to further karma, and so on 
ad infinitum, the soul could never be redeemed from births 
and deaths. The suggestion given to those desiring to emerge 
from this intolerable situation is that one should give up all 
conceit, and the false notion that it is the self that acts, and 
realise and acknowledge that Siva is the author of all events. 
Should a soul that has been enlightened remember that the 
senses are not itself, that it is not responsible for their actions, 
and that it is itself the servant of Hara, then the actions of the 
25 
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soul will not taint it. 77a Whereas Siva will make those that 
do not approach Him eat the fruits of their own karma, 78 He 
will take on Himself the responsibility for the deeds of thc^e 
who acknowledge that through them God acts, and that actions 
aimed at them by others are also actuated by Siva. 79 Those 
deeds performed by the jlvanmuktas and which Siva takes on 
Himself are considered not to give rise to any further karma. 
They are like seeds that have not the power of germination. 
And the reason for their lacking this capacity to fructify is 
that they have been untainted by self-conceit on the part of 
the doer. Here at last seems to be a way out from what would 
otherwise be a closed circle of karma. Concerning similar 
efforts to modify the law of karma, it has been pointed out 80 
how hard it is to accept the doctrine of karma in its entirety. 
The human spirit cannot but attempt to escape from such an 
iron cage. 

What Siva does with the remaining karma is a matter of 
conjecture, for no one definite view is offered by the sources. 
The suggestion that the good and bad deeds of the released are 
passed to those who did good and bad to him 81 must be rejected 
as contrary to the Siddhanta principle that the transference 
of karma from one soul to another is impossible. Niyati finds 
justification for its existence on the ground that it prevents 
souls from appropriating to themselves the merits that are 
not theirs, and hinders them from rejecting the demerits that 
should fall to their share. Because of this careful regulation, 
not one of all the experiences of a soul comes to it without being 
the consequence of the soul’s past karma. 82 Moreover, as 
it is conceit that makes karma bear fruit for the future,^ and 
as the karma in question that has been left unconsumed by re¬ 
leased souls, being produced without such conceit, necessarily 


77a. 6.J.B. X, argt. 2, v. 1. 

78. S.J.B. X, argt. 2, v. 2 ; S.J.S. X, v. 2. 

79. S.J.S. X, v. 4. 82. S.P. v. 29. 

80. C.H. p. 148. 83. S.P. v. 30. 

81. S.J.S. X, v. 1. 
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lacks the power to bear fruit, there is no point in transferring 
this to any of the unreleased souls, since it will be as ineffective 
as, the anava robbed of its potency is ineffective even though 
standing in conjunction with released souls. The view that 
this impaired karma sinks in maya 84 is in keeping with the 
Siddhanta view that when not functioning, e g., during pralaya, 
karma abides in maya. 85 

A further point to be noticed with regard to the law of 
karma is that after all it is not as inexorable as at first it seem¬ 
ed to be. Good actions were considered not to cancel bad ones, 
and the good or evil one did could not be transferred to another. 
And yet when considering how souls are ultimately free from 
karma, it is seen how the law of karma is put aside from ope¬ 
rating when the guru thinks it meet to reduce considerably the 
sancita karma of redeemed souls thereby obviating the neces¬ 
sity of endless births. It seems then as if karma depended on 
God not only for its functioning, but also for its manner of 
functioning, so that the sancita karma that would normally 
lead to endless births, is robbed of its potency by the guru, as a 
seed loses its power of germination by being roasted. 80 This 
deviation can only be explained if karma is an expression of 
God’s will, and not something extraneous that blindly and 
mechanically functions as long as its action is set going by 
Siva. The Siddhantin while readily admitting that the law of 
karma is God’s own law, yet destroys the significance of this 
admission by saying that karma is a mala or matter that exists 
eternally apart from God. Moreover, being one of the three 
eternal elements of impurity or acit, it cannot be consistently 
thought at the same time that it is God’s will. The discre¬ 
pancy arises because the Siddhantin shifts his ground ; he 
maintains at one time that karma is a law or a principle, in 
which case it coincides with Siva’s will, while at another time 
he says that karma is a mala, or impurity that obscures souls 
and when not functioning finds a resting place in its substrate, 
maya ; in this latter case, it is something alien to Siva as much 

84. S.J.B. X, argt. 2, v. 3. 86. S.P. v. 89. 

85. S.J.S. II, v. 40. 
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as anava is alien to Him ; the third basis on which karma is 
explained is that it consists of the good and bad deeds together 
with their fruits of merit and demerit. Wavering amdhg 
these varied views he can give no consistent account as to why 
the law of karma at one time seems uncompromising, and at 
other times is seen to relax considerably. Nor yet does the 
Siddhantin give a complete account of karma, for as one 
wonders at its origin, so one is left conjecturing as to what 
happens to it when it ceases to fetter the released soul. 

In considering the disposal of anava again we meet with 
more than one view. One of these is that anava and the soul 
are disconnected as the husk is separated from the rice. 87 The 
other view is that no such dissociation takes place, but that the 
power of anava over the soul is overcome by Siva-Sakti, 88 as 
darkness is overcome by light, 89 as poison is counteracted by 
medicine and as dirt in the muddy water is precipitated by the 
clearing nut. 90 The first view that the connection is destroyed 
forthwith raises the question as to what link connects anava 
and the soul, and if no link is admitted, how the two come to 
be in conjunction with each other. Either alternative leads 
to further difficulties. Should the existence of any link be con¬ 
ceded, then the felt need for a link to unite the soul and anava 
arises also in the case of uniting the link itself to anava on 
one side, and to the.soul on the other, and so on endlessly. 
Further, the destruction of these links is contrary to the Sid- 
dhanta principle that nothing existent can become non-exist¬ 
ent. The other alternative that no such connecting medium 
exists raises the problem of how the respective entities taf cit 
and acit come to be in union. The second view that cit-sakti 
overpowers anava so that it loses its evil effect on the soul re¬ 
quires that cit-sakti should always be functioning in order to 
keep anava in subjection, for as darkness will re-appear when 
the light disappears, and as the dirt that subsided will rise 
again to pollute the water when the precipitating effect of the 

87. S.J.S. XI, v. 6. 89. 6.P. v. 88. 

88. S.S.P. p. 60. 90. S.J.S. XI, v. 4. 
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clearing nut is lost, and as the effect of the poison will re-assert 
itself when the counteracting effect of the medicine weakens, 
sc/ anava will exercise its power the moment the sway of sakti 
ceases. For unless the power of anava is destroyed, there is 
need for such perpetual control ; hut, for such destruction, the 
Siddhantin can give no sanction, as it would be in violent con¬ 
tradiction to his principle that what is, cannot not be. More¬ 
over, the destruction of a capacity cannot be conceived without 
a corresponding destruction of the substrate. Should the 
power of anava persist, however, sakti needs to exercise its 
role too. But in mukti, sakti is considered to subside in Siva. 
If so, how is anava controlled ? Also, how is mukti realised ? 

The necessity for the release of souls arises because they 
are fettered by anava ; and release is conceived to be possible 
because the grace of Siva is assumed to dwell in souls and to 
manifest itself at first as tirodhayi and later as arul. This 
position, however, bristles with various problems. The first of 
these, which has already been noted in another connection, is 
the problem of how anava, which is a mala can fetter the soul, 
which is pure spirit. Though the Siddhantin realises that if 
the connection between the two be said to occur in time, the 
question would arise as to what occasioned such a connection, 
he fails to see that the theory of a beginningless association 
gives room for the question of how acit can be in association 
with cit. The second problem engendered by the above posi¬ 
tion, and which is also passed over, is how the sakti of Siva 
changes from tirodhayi to arul sakti, so that from concealing 
the toue nature of the world, it reveals the same. There is yet 
another difficulty. Owing to the concealment effected by 
tirodhayi in co-operation with anava it is called a mala, in 
which case it should become acit. The defence that it is called 
a mala only by a figure of speech, as for a while it performs the 
same function as anava, 91 is not of much help. The sakti 
which dwells within the soul is either cit or acit. If it is cit, 
it must be made clear how it is enabled to act on anava, which 

91. S.P. v. 20. 
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is acit. If it is acit like anava, then it can be of no help to the 
soul in attempting to reach Siva, who is cit. It might, how¬ 
ever, be claimed that the sakti of Siva is neither cit nor a«it, 
but cidacit, a kind of hybrid between cit and acit, which 
therefore serves as an intermediary to link God and soul. 
Even this compromise does not solve difficulties. There will 
be affinity between this and God to the extent that it is cit, 
but its acit nature will still be at variance with God, who is 
pure cit. If so, God and sakti cannot be identical in nature ; 
and consequently, in mukti, sakti cannot sink back into God, 
at least to the extent that it is acit. 

The process of effecting release requires that at a certain 
stage, God should take on the form of a guru and instruct souls. 
In bringing the infinite God into the world of space and time, 
the Siddhantin feels the necessity for safe-guarding the abso¬ 
lute nature of God. With this intent, he rejects the idea of 
incarnation, which would subject God to births and deaths, 
and conceives of His coming into the world just at the time 
needed, and leaving when the needful is accomplished. The 
body taken on for the purpose is not the effect of karma, but 
one that is taken at His will and is constituted of His own cit- 
sakti. With all these precautions, however, to ensure the 
absolute power of God, in investing Him with a form which 
souls observing take for that of a guru, and in bringing Him 
into the world of space and time and change, where in confor¬ 
mity with the laws of the same, He conducts the various dlksas, 
the Siddhantin lets God slip into those very finitising processes 
of change above which he at first attempted to place God by 
using cit-sakti and suddha maya as bolsters. 

The view that the release of souls is due to the combined 
efforts of God and souls leads to the question of the respective 
shares which God and souls have in the matter. It is reasona¬ 
ble to expect the soul to shoulder the greater share of the res¬ 
ponsibility in making good the opportunities for strife and vic¬ 
tory in the moral realm. The actual situation, however, is the 
reverse of what one expects, so that the major part of the work 
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of effecting release rests with God rather than with man. The 
mala-bound soul is not even aware of its fettered state, and 
hag no notion of its true self-hood. God who creates neither 
souls nor mala, finds the two linked togther. Out of His 
fatherly compassion for the soul, He resolves to achieve its 
freedom. He does for the soul all that it cannot do for itself. 
If mala is to be made powerless, the soul must undergo experi¬ 
ences through endless births ; and for this purpose, it needs 
bodies, worlds, objects of enjoyment etc. Though the primal 
matter is not created by God, yet it is He that gives form to 
the world. Though the nature of the body that the soul is to 
have is determined by karma, yet it is He that unites body and 
soul. Thus far, it is all purely the work of God. Once the 
soul endowed with iccha, kriya and jnana saktis is embodied, 
it is capable of effort though even now it still continues to be a 
dependent being, so that God still has to continue His guidance 
and help to such an extent that He has the lion’s share or the 
work in bringing about release. As long as the soul needs to 
acquaint itself with the external world, God provides it with 
the tattvas necessary for cognising the world. He also stands 
within the soul as the tirodhayi sakti and makes it possible for 
it to experience the world. The soul is naturally intelligent ; 
yet it needs the help of Siva to gain knowledge. When the 
soul is ready to gain knowledge of Siva, it is He that instructs. 
Thus throughout its career, the soul has the help of God ; and 
His help counts for very much indeed. 

All that the soul needs to do is to put forth the effort to 
better its condition. And so long as the soul is a self-conserv¬ 
ing entity, it will necessarily put forth the effort necessary to 
better its condition. In its mad rush to experience the world, 
it almost seems impelled to do so under the double effect of 
anava and tirodhayi. When finally it does turn towards the 
things of the spirit, it does so because even the pleasures of 
the world only bring pain in their wake. Opportunity for 
exercising its will seems to occur only when, having set its mind 
on higher things, the pull of the past seems so great that it 
feels tempted to turn back. In choosing to present a firm front 
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to the temptations of the world rather than yield to them, the 
soul does its part in bringing about its own release. 

It is obvious from all this that the soul is like a re^d 
shaken by the wind. This leads one to wonder why God does 
not by a mere command get the souls to shed their malas or so 
constitute them that at every stage, they will be automatically 
led to shed their impurities, instead of so patiently leading 
them step by step. The answer to this question is that God is 
so benevolent that He is unwilling to pass over the least chance 
for self-improvement that souls may have in themselves. He 
encourages the feeble will of the devotee until leaning on Him 
the soul is able to make a stand for itself. There is the type of 
great man who is self-asserting as well, and so dominates the 
situation that in his presence every other person feels small. 
There is the other type of individual who, forgetful of his 
greatness, encourages the self-expression of even the humblest 
person. God’s greatness and benevolence combined lead Him 
to give due recognition even to the weak wills of His devotees. 

The question arises as to whether this is not to finitise God. 
To the extent that God has to reckon with the individuals 
and to the extent that the working out of His purposes depends 
on the will of the individual, God is a limited being. If such 
limitation is sought to be done away with so that unlimited 
power can be assigned to God, the attempt can be accomplish¬ 
ed only if the soul is reduced to an appearance. For so long 
as it exists as an independent individual, its will comes into 
conflict with that of God. When, however, instead of thus 
existing over against God and limiting Him, it is made into an 
element of the Absolute, then there remains no entity to give 
rise to any conflict of wills that would be a limitation of the 
power of God. In changing souls into appearance to magnify 
the power of God, however, we at the same time transform 
God into the Absolute. “ Hence, short of the Absolute, God 
cannot rest, and having reached that goal, He is lost, and re¬ 
ligion with Him.” 92 

92. A.R. p. 447. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RELEASE 

The souls that, being disillusioned concerning the fleeting 
pleasures of the world, diligently seek the abiding bliss of 
things spiritual, ultimately attain what they strive to reach. 
The attainment of release or mukti follows with as great cer¬ 
tainty as that the man, who has been swinging, necessarily 
reaches the ground when the cord of the swing gives way. 
The hindrance that shuts out the soul from mukti is anava, 
and the moment this is completely overcome by siva-jnana, the 
soul has experience of release. This view seems strange to 
those who consider release as the state to be attained on the 
termination of the last embodiment of the soul undergoing the 
process of transmigration. Accordingly, the jiva nmukta js con- 
sidered to have a lower status than the released soul that has 
shed its body. In support of this view, the twelfth sutra of 
the ‘§iva-jnana-bddham ’ is considered to contain injunctions 
to the jlvanmuktas who are supposed to be still subject to 
vasanamala. This view, however, is not that of all Siddhan- 
tins. Between jivanmukti and final release, there is according 
to the Siddhanta no intervening stage where the soul has to 
undergo further preparation for the final state of release. 
Since jivanmukti is the threshold to release, it is a state of a 
very high order. Souls cannot attain to this state unless they 
have been through preparation of the most rigorous kind. No 
imperfection of any kind can be tolerated in this state. It is 
free even of the taint of vasanamala. The last sutra of the 
‘ Siva-jnana-bodham 5 does not give injunctions to those who 
have yet to attain release, for if it did so set forth the means 
to release, it would have been grouped under £ sadhanaviyal ’ 
or section dealing with the means of attaining release. Two 
considerations are said to have led to the composition of the 
last sutra. There were some who wondered how the iccha, 
kriya and jnana saktis of the released function. Others said 
26 
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that the jlvanmuktas who are released souls, have no office 
to perform in this world. To meet these positions, the twelfth 
sutra was written describing the life of the jlvanmuktas. 1 
They are given to prayer, and meditation, to participation # in 
the society of the bhaktas, and to worshipping sivalihgas. 
These are some of the fruits accruing to them in them state of 
release. The sutra describing such fruits is grouped under 
1 payaniyal ’ or section describing the fruits of release. These 
facts further confirm the view of the Siddhanta that the jlvan¬ 
muktas are those who experience release even in this life. * 

Regarding this important state of release, which is con¬ 
sidered to explain the offices of God, the strivings of the soul 
and the evolution of the worlds, there are but meagre accounts 
set forth by the Siddhantin in his sastras. However, he finds 
himself committed to express some views on mukti because he 
is stirred into doing so in attacking the views of mukti of alien 
schools that fall short of his own standard. From these refuta¬ 
tions, however, one learns more of the negative aspects of his 
view than of its positive aspects. However, both in order to 
set forth his conception of mukti with reference to the views 
of other schools and in order to glean material on a topic con¬ 
cerning which he has very little to say elsewhere, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider his refutation of alien views of mukti. 

The mukti of the Siddhantin is as different from that of 
the Lokayata as day is from night. Whereas to the Lokayata, 
mukti consists in the enjoyment of the senses, to the other, 
mukti is a spiritual experience, for participation in which the 
soul needs to be cleansed of every taint of sense-attachment 
and illumined by divine grace. Whereas the Lokayata knows 
only the lusts of the flesh, the Siddhantin by the continual 
refinement of his spiritual nature has experience of the jpys of 
the spirit that, not cloying the soul, abide for ever giving 
supreme satisfaction and sweet contentment. 2 


1. 6.J.B. Ma : pp. 429-430. 

2. S.J.S. Refutation of Carvaka. vv. 28-31. 
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The Buddhist nirvana is considered to be attained by man 
on the annihilation of the five skandhas ; but, as the Siddhantin 
points out, considering that the Buddhist believes that any 
individual jlva is made up only of the skandhas, when these 
are annihilated at death, there is no one to experience any 
bliss in the next life. 3 Nirvana is a mere blank of non-exis¬ 
tence attained by the destruction of the skandhas ; and this 
offers no satisfaction except that of ending suffering, which un¬ 
fortunately is had only by curtailing existence. The Siddhantin 
hopes not only for a cessation of pain, but also for an experi¬ 
ence of pure and everlasting bliss. What man may look for¬ 
ward to is not a negation of existence, but an affirmation of 
that as well as of all moral values, and of the consequent bliss. 

The Jaina theory of nirvana is an improvement on the 
Sautrantika view as there is not an escape from existence but 
only from bodily existence ; and moreover, besides cessation of 
pain, there is experience of a peaceful condition. The Sid¬ 
dhantin while admitting these points, raises objections to the 
means of attaining release. While the Jaina is of opinion that 
the soul can achieve this by its own effort, the Siddhantin feels 
that inasmuch as the soul is subject to the serious limitation 
of being mala-covered, it is as absurd for the soul to attempt 
to attain enlightenment and mukti purely by its effort as it is 
for the pot at the bottom of the well to attempt to reach the top 
all by itself. 4 Further, though the released, according to the 
Jaina, experience bliss in mukti, stress is not laid on this aspect 
as in the Siddhanta. 

o 

The atheistic Sankhya like the Jaina believes that purusa 
can achieve his salvation without the help of God. But on its 
own assumptions, the necessity of God for the release of souls 
becomes obvious ; for if purusa is not self-luminous and 
prakrti is insentient, how can even a co-operation of the two 
bring about the goal sought ? The Sankhya lays great stress 

3. 6.J.S. Refutation of Sautrantika. vv. 38-40. 

4. §.J.S. Refutation of Jainism, v. 14. 
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on knowledge as being the means to release and in this respect, 
it accords with the Siddhanta ; yet in respect of the nature of 
the knowledge to be attained, the Sankhya falls short of the 
Siddhanta, for the knowledge, which is considered to result in 
release, is the realisation on the part of purusa that it is not 
prakrti, and this according to the Siddhanta is the second 
order of knowledge called ‘ pasu-jnana ’ ; for release, one must 
progress further and attain £ pati-jnana \ whereby one learns 
one’s kinship with God. For such a knowledge, the Sankhya 
has no scope since, ruling out God, it rules out also pati-jnana 
set forth by the Siddhantin. Further, the mukti of the Sah- 
khya consisting in the isolation of purusa from prakrti amounts 
merely to the negative condition of being freed from the senses, 
which souls must fulfil to attain the release of the Siddhantin. 
The further stage, union with God, can find no place in the 
Sankhya system as a consequence of its ruling out God. 

The mukti of the Purva Mimamsa is shown by the Sid¬ 
dhantin to be transient. By ceremonials and sacrifices, one 
may attain the heaven of the gods, but the bliss of this region 
is only of short duration ; for when the merit that entitled one 
to this enjoyment is exhausted, one is again subject to births 
and deaths. The heaven of the Purva Mimamsa is not the 
final and lasting state of mukti, but is merely a transitory stage 
in the career of souls. The real mukti is the blissful experi¬ 
ence of Siva, which when once won is ever retained. 

The ekatmavadin’s conception of mukti is based on the 
view that the atma is one with Brahman, and that the linyting 
adjunct of avidya makes it appear to be different from it and to 
have an individuality of its own. When avidya is dispelled, 
then the soul realises its oneness with Brahman. I n m ukti, 
the soul becomes one with God. The Siddhantin though main¬ 
taining that God and soul are both intelligence, yet does not 
take up the extreme position that the atma is the paramatma. 
God and soul are on different levels both in bondage and 
release. In bondage, the soul is rendered ignorant because of 
its association with anava ; it undergoes the avasthas and is 
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subject to births and deaths. God, on the other hand, who is 
the luminous intelligence itself, is lifted up above every change, 
anti limiting condition. In release, in which the soul is 
cleansed from impurities, so that it can attain its fullest deve¬ 
lopment, the soul still continues in its lower status, so that 
whereas God is the supreme king, the soul is the lover of the 
foot of Hara, and can never rise to fulfilling the five offices 
peculiar to Siva ; and whereas Siva is bliss itself, the soul is 
merely capable of enjoying the bliss of S=>iva. As the soul, 
which is always inferior to Siva is a separate entity that is 
eternal, the Siddhantin cannot agree that in mukti there can 
be any destruction of the individuality of the soul. Nor yet can 
he accept the view that as water loses itself in water, so the 
soul loses itself in God, for this would mean that God and soul 
become identical in nature. 5 

Whereas the Mayavadin maintains that Brahman is the 
only real, and all plurality is an appearance due to avidya, the 
Pancaratra, Varna, and Bhairava systems maintain that the 
plural universe of souls and of material things, instead of being 
an appearance of the one, is an actual transformation of God. 
The soul, according to this view, instead of being an eternal 
entity becomes a phenomenal manifestation of the non-mani¬ 
fest ; and release for the soul consists in its becoming non¬ 
manifest again or losing itself in the substrate. This is opposed 
to the Siddhanta view in that it denies eternality and indivi¬ 
duality to the soul. Morever, since the manifest and non¬ 
manifest are of the same nature and different only with regard 
to form, God and soul are the same, and in mukti, the soul 
loses itself in God. This view denies the difference that the 
Siddhanta postulates between God and soul. 

4 

The other schools which similarly ignore any difference 
between God and soul in mukti are Pasupata, Mahavrata, 
Kapala and Sivadvaita. As a consequence of God and soul 
becoming equal in mukti, the soul is considered to perform all 


5! S.J.S. XI, v. 9. 
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the five functions of Siva. The analogy used by the Pasu- 
pata to illustrate this point is that as a father determining to 
become a hermit entrusts all his duties as a householder to h.is 
son, so God entrusts His function to the soul on its attaining 
mukti. 6 The analogy used by the Sivasamavadin is that as 
the little green worm by contemplating its captor, the wasp, 
ultimately becomes a wasp, so the soul by its meditation of 
^iva grows to be like Him, and is able to perform all His 
offices. 7 The Siddhantin, in criticising this analogy, concen¬ 
trates on petty and irrelevant points, and misses the real point 
of weakness. He shows that this analogy is not appropriate, 
for as the guru gives instruction to the soul, the wasp does 
not capture the worm to give instruction to it. The real point 
of weakness of these analogies is that they assume what they 
need to prove—that the soul has the potential capacity to be¬ 
come like God, and that this capacity merely needs to be deve¬ 
loped, as the son has the potential capacity of becoming as effi¬ 
cient as the father, and as the larvae of the wasp have the po¬ 
tential capacity to do all that the wasp can do. The Siddhan¬ 
tin, on the other hand, holds that the soul even on attaining 
its fullest development cannot become like God because of 
the important point of difference between the two intelligences, 
one being prone to being polluted by ahava, and the other 
not subject to this defect. 8 Of course, the Siddhantin has no 
answer to the question why the intelligence of the soul is thus 
inferior to that of God so that whereas this is free of danger 
from anava, the other is not. 9 He can no more account for 

© 

6. S.J.B. Ck. p. 26. 

7. Snk. Statement of Sivasamavadi. It was not known in those 
days that the green worm was captured not in order that it might take 
on the form of the wasp, but to serve as food for the young of the wasp; 
and what finally came out of the nest was not the green worm, but the 
young of the wasp which coming out of the eggs feed on the green 
worms provided as food, and leave the nest when grown into little 
wasps. 

8. g.S.P. p. 61. 

9. Ibid. 
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one intelligence being smaller than the other than he can 
account for the existence of the three substances ; the nature 
of these seems to be as much given to him as their existence. 
Though he gives up in despair the problem of why the soul is 
inferior to God, yet he starts with the fact that in bondage the 
soul is inferior to God, and proceeds to say that the soul re¬ 
tains its dependent nature even in mukti; for unless flowers 
can grow in the sky, the dependent nature of the soul cannot 
be replaced by independence. As a man both blind and dumb, 
when possessed of a demon, can give expression to the powers 
of the demon through every channel of expression other than 
his tongue and eyes, so also a small intelligence when cleansed 
of impurities obscuring it, can exercise its powers to the maxi¬ 
mum capacity ; this, however, can never equal the maximum 
capacity of a great intelligence. The same principle is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that a measure even when filled to the brim 
cannot vie with the capacity of the ocean and contain all the 
water of the ocean. Similarly, boiling water, which has as 
much heat as the fire itself, cannot reduce anything to ashes 
as fire can do. These differences in the functioning of the 
substances must persist so long as there are differences in the 
nature of the substances themselves. Hence, if the Sivasama- 
vadin is to gain credence for his view that the soul can per¬ 
form the five functions of God in mukti, he must prove that 
there is no difference between the natures of God and soul. 

There is not as much difference between the Siddhantin’s 
position and that of the Bhedavadin as one is led to think by 
the Siddhantin’s criticisms of his opponent. The position of the 
Bhea'avadin is that the mala-fettered soul is inferior to Siva. 
Being eternal, it persists in mukti, and being inferior to Siva, 
it is a being different from Him. So far, there is agreement 
between the two schools. The point of divergence comes in 
when the Siddhantin goes further and says that in spite of the 
difference, there is also union between God and soul in mukti. 
The points of contact noted above, however, are completely 
lost sight of by the Siddhantin in his vehement attack on the 
Bhedavadin’s analogy. The Bhedavadin means to say that the 
soul gets rid of its impurities as copper gets cleansed of its 
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verdigris. The Siddhantin distorts the analogy to mean that 
the copper when chemically purified becomes gold, and that, 
according to this, the soul should become God, in which case, 
the bheda which the Bhedavadin seeks td maintain between 
God and the soul vanishes. This rendering of the analogy does 
not do justice to the Bhedavadin who merely says that as 
copper becomes bright on being purified, so the soul is better 
for being rid of impurities. 10 

The Siddhantin is more discreet in his criticism of the 
Aikyavadin, and points out how on the assumption that maya 
attaches itself to the soul at an intermediate stage, the soul 
should experience the bliss of mukti before maya came to 
obscure it ; and that if at one time, maya thus conjoined itself 
to the soul without any reason, there is nothing to prevent a 
similar occurrence in mukti. Further, the analogy that in 
mukti soul and God unite to become one as water joins water, 
is shown to be based on the two assumptions that God and soul 
are of the same nature, and that the two entities unite to be¬ 
come one, both of which postulates are shown to be absurd. 11 

The Pasanavadin of the innermost school agrees with the 
Siddhantin in maintaining that the bondage of souls is due to 
mala ; but in his eagerness to get rid of the evil, he loses sight 
of the resulting advantages of bliss, all-pervasiveness etc., on 
which the Siddhantin is as intent as on ousting the cause of 
bondage. The result is that the Pasanavadin’s account of 
mukti is one-sided and negative compared with that of the Sid¬ 
dhantin. Mukti consists merely in being free from mala with¬ 
out the positive blessings of enlightenment and bliss. In short, 
the condition of the soul in this state may be compared to that 
of a stone which is unconscious and inactive. Comparing this 
view with that of the Siddhantin, one may say that excepting 
for the mala-free condition of the soul, it is in all other respects 
not to be distinguished from the soul in the Siddhantin’s 
kevala avastha. 

10. Snk. Refutation of Bhedavadin. 

11. Snk. Refutation of Aikyavadin. 
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The points concerning which there is most agreement 
between the Siddhantin and the majority of the alien systems 
ar^ the negative aspects of mukti. The bondage of the soul 
is due to its association with impurity which brings in its 
train a series of evils. It causes ignorance, and ignorance 
leads to births and this leads to suffering. The release of the 
soul is attained when the soul, cleansed from its impurities, 
is ipso facto freed of the resulting evils of ignorance, birth and 
suffering. 

The positive aspects of the Siddhantin’s mukti, however, 
make for a considerable difference between his position and 
those of alien schools. According to such schools as the 
Pasanavada, the soul is so worn out by its trials in life that 
it is happy enough to look forward to a mere cessation of 
suffering. Accordingly, mukti is conceived of as a state in 
which the soul exists, but does not meet with suffering. No 
elements of value characterise this state which is, therefore, 
treated with contempt by the Siddhantin. Mere existence 
though painless is not a thing to be coveted ; if it were desir¬ 
able, one might ask to be a stone that, experiencing no pain, 
continues to exist through the ages. An intelligent soul that 
has chosen virtue in preference to vice, future happiness in 
preference to immediate pleasures, and the high ideal of reali¬ 
sation of the highest self in preference to the low aim of satis¬ 
fying the flesh, cannot possibly accept this for the goal of all 
its aspirations. As a blind man, if blest with sight, would 
long Jo experience the blessings of sight, and as a prisoner, 
if set free, would long to taste the privileges of freedom, so 
the soul on having its limitations dispelled, would long to 
realise the powers that are its birth-right. 

Shedding its body for which there is now no use, the soul 
becomes all-pervasive. One should consider that the soul 
being intelligent, the natural corollary of its omnipresence 
would be its omniscience as well. On overcoming the three 
malas and attaining mukti, the small intelligence of the soul 
27 
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is replaced by a larger one. 12 But is the intelligence of the 
soul augmented and refined until it becomes omniscient ? The 
Sivasamavadin owns this as his position, and for this reason 
incurs criticism at the hands of the Siddhantin, who has a 
different answer to the question. Even in mukti, when the 
power of anava is overcome, the soul cannot become omni¬ 
scient like Siva because there is a radical difference between 
the two intelligences. The vital point that marks off the one 
intelligence from the other is that whereas the intelligence of 
the soul is prone to being covered by mala, the intelligence of 
God is never at any time exposed to such a peril. 13 There is 
then a difference in nature between the two intelligences justi¬ 
fying the discrimination of them into the subtle intelligence 
of Siva and the gross intelligence of the soul. 14 It is this 
persistent gross nature that makes for the intelligence of the 
soul being on a level lower than the intelligence of God. As 
a measure though immersed deep into the sea, can contain 
no more of the sea-water than its small capacity will allow, 
so the intelligence of the soul, even when rid of all impurities, 
can only rank below omniscience. As an eye that is cured 
of blindness is yet dependent on the light of the sun to per¬ 
ceive objects, so the intelligence of the soul even when freed 
of impurities, depends on the intelligence of Siva in order to 
know. 15 In thus noting the inferiority of the intelligence of 
the soul to that of God, it must also be noted that in mukti 
the intelligence of the soul is inferior only to that of God. 
It has knowledge of the three padarthas, and also of its kin¬ 
ship with God. 

Mukti has yet further gifts in store for the soul. Rest, 
peace and bliss that are subject to no change, are some of the 
blessings of inestimable worth, which the soul experiences. 
The wearying round of births and deaths is over, and the soul 
has at last reached the long-sought-for haven of rest and 
peace ; and here it will abide for ever, for unlike the svargas, 

12. g.J.S. IV, V. 40. 14. &.J.B. Cu. pp. 28-29. 

13. 6.S.P. p. 61. 15. Ibid . 
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which have their day of decline, mukti endures without end. 
Siva with whom the soul unites is the source of bliss, and in 
ccHnmuning with Him, the soul experiences bliss 16 that can¬ 
not be equalled for its purity, loftiness and permanence. 

This review of the positive and negative aspects of the 
mukti experienced by the soul, leads one to wonder at the 
status of the soul in mukti with reference to that of God. 
That it cannot be one of equality with God appears from what 
was already noted. Added to this is the further limitation 
that the five offices of creation, etc., are above the capacities 
of the soul, and remain therefore the exclusive work of God. 
In this respect, the soul is no son and heir of God as the Siva- 
samavadin thinks. Further, the soul’s dependence on God 
even in mukti is seen from the fact that for its experience of 
bliss in this state, the soul looks to God. Siva is ananda, and 
to have experience of this, the soul waits on God. Siva is 
the source of bliss, and the soul, the experiencer of it. 

Some of the schools that have ruled out the experience of 
bliss from their conceptions of mukti have done so on the as¬ 
sumption that for any experience of happiness a body is 
required, and since, in mukti, the soul is disembodied, it can 
have no enjoyment. To the Siddhantin, however, the non-ex¬ 
istence of a body in mukti presents no difficulty at all as the 
enjoyment he conceives of is not the type that the Lokayata 
commends, and for which a body is indispensable, but an en¬ 
joyment which, being of the spirit, is so exalted above every 
taint^of matter that a body is unnecessary. The body is brought 
into being and is bestowed on the soul for the removal of 
anava ; and when anava is removed, the task for which the 
body was intended being fulfilled, it becomes superfluous to 
the soul. Hence, on entering mukti, the soul must necessarily 
discard the body. 

For the experience of bliss, of which Siva is the source, the 
soul must necessarily come into some kind of contact with Siva. 

16. S.P. v. 93. 
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In his attempt to define his position regarding the nature of 
union between God and soul in mukti, the Siddhantin attacks 
those views that differ from his. The Advaita view of the 
jiva, which was all along Brahman, becoming one with Brah¬ 
man on casting off avidya, is opposed to the Siddhanta view 
that God'and soul are not of the same nature. 17 This view of 
mukti is criticised on the ground that if the jiva and Brahman 
are one, there is no need for them to become one. 18 The view 
that the two entities, God and soul, become one in mukti 
would be possible only if one of the two perished, so as to allow 
one to survive as the result of the union. 19 If it be said that the 
entities do not come together even in mukti, then there is no 
sense in speaking of a union, or of the soul experiencing the 
bliss of God. 20 

Proceeding to define his own position, the Siddhantin says 
that as in bondage, the soul is in union with anava, without 
either the one or the other being destroyed, so in mukti God 
and soul are in close union. It is an advaita union of two in 
one as obtains in the word, ‘ tadalai ’, which is neither two 
separate words, nor one word, being composed of the words of 
‘ taj ’ and ‘ talai \ As this is an example of two in one, so is 
mukti a union of two in one. 21 It cannot be objected that 
in consequence, one gets neither Siva nor soul, but a com¬ 
pound that is a result of the union. 'Such a compound would 
be a substance that has the characteristics of neither of its ele¬ 
ments. If this were the result of the union of God and soul, 
we should be left with a being having the characteristics of 
neither the soul nor God. The mukti union, however, oblite¬ 
rates neither the nature of God nor that of the soul. God re¬ 
mains the supreme being and the soul His humble devotee. 

17. s.P. v. 87. 

18. F.D.G. VIII, v. 5. 

19. S.P. v. 87. 

20. §.P. v. 87 ; F.D.G. VIII, v. 5. 

21. F.D.G. VIII, v. 4, also Commentator’s notes; ‘ tal ’ and ‘talai’ 
are the feet of £iva and the head of the devotee respectively. 
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Neither the being of God or soul, nor the nature of either 
perishes. It is a mysterious communion of each with the other, 
wjthout prejudice to their existence or nature, so that both 
God and the soul exist, while God is the giver and the soul the 
recipient of eternal bliss. They are neither two substances nor 
one, but a two in one. 22 

Of the bliss that this mysterious union leads to, no esti¬ 
mate can be given in words as it is past all description ; ex¬ 
perience alone can make one realise its nature. The reason for 
this experience being indescribable lies in the nature of the 
union between Siva and the soul, who exist not as separate 
beings, but as two in one. As it is difficult to determine the 
nature of knower, known and knowledge when they unite, 
whereas they are easy of analysis when standing outside the 
conjunction, so the nature of Siva and the soul may be deter¬ 
mined when they exist apart, but the complex experience that 
arises due to their union defies any analysis. 23 The soul, the 
subject, which is the experiencer, is so fully one with Siva, the 
object experienced, that for experiencing Siva an act is no 
longer necessary on the part of the soul. The knower, known 
and knowledge, which in the time of bondage stood over 
against one another as the three substances of a triad, come 
together so close in release that they appear as one point. As 
long as subject and object stood against each other, it was 
possible to notice the effect of one on the other ; but when in 
mukti, subject and object appear as one, and a change is no 
longer noticeable, then a describing of the same and a depict¬ 
ing cjf the effect of one on the other are no longer possible. 24 

Such a union of two in one is mysterious, especially con¬ 
sidering that the union is said to be intimate and yet to leave 
intact the integrity of the two entities that participate in the 
union. With a view to explain this strange situation analogies 
are used. But these, as will be pointed out, still leave the pro¬ 
blem unsolved or are difficult in themselves. The union of two 

22.. F.D.G. VIII, v. 5. 

23. F.D.G. VIII, v. 9. 24. Schomerus p. 406. 
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in one is compared to that of the elements in the word, ‘ tada- 
lai This word is said to be a combination of two in one, for 
the words ‘ tal ’ and ‘ talai ’ are here combined to form the 
word, ‘ tadalai which is neither one word nor two, but a two- 
in-one combination. The transformation of ‘ tal ’ and 4 talai ’ into 
* tadalai 5 is in accordance with certain rules of Tamil gram¬ 
mar. The changes that occur are the conversion of the first 
letter ‘ t ’ of the second word (talai) into ‘ d ’ and the dis¬ 
appearance of the last letter of the first word (1 of tal). The 
first change of ‘ t ’ to 4 d ’ is due to the rule that ‘ t ’ succeeding 
‘ 1 ’ becomes ‘ t ’ (pronounced in the present context as ‘ d ’) be¬ 
cause of the proximity of ‘ 1 ’ in * tal \ The second change, the 
disppearance of the last letter ‘ 1 ’ in the first word, is due to 
the rule that final 1 1 ’ when not preceded by a short vowel 
loses itself, after having induced change in a succeeding ‘ t 5 ; 
thus the ‘ 1 ’ of tal ’ is lost, and the resulting compound word 
is ‘ tadalai \ 

The Siddhantin would apply the analogy to the problem 
of mukti union on some such lines as follows. The change in 
the soul represented by ‘ talai ’ is only partial because though 
4 t ’ becomes ‘ d ’, ‘ lai ’ remains as it is. The soul, similarly, 
undergoes change in part, and in part remains unaffected. 
The changes to which it is subject are that from the state of 
bondage it has attained to that of freedom, and from knowing 
through pasa and pasu jhana, to knowing through pati jhana. 
The aspect of the soul which transcends the change is its 
essence as a dependent being taking on the nature of what is 
proximate. The loss in ‘ tal * representing Siva is only appa¬ 
rent, for in truth, it is only a merger. The two components of 
that word may stand for Siva and arul sakti. The latter has 
to appear and to function until the release of the jiya is 
accomplished, and when this is done it merges into Siva, a pro¬ 
cess symbolised by the vanishing of ‘ 1 

The solution, which the analogy is considered to offer is 
only apparent. The analogy passes over the question of how 
the jiva, a single entity can be the substrate of change and 
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changelessness at the same time, and also how the mukti union 
leaves room for God to be exalted above the transience over¬ 
whelming the soul with which God is in intimate union. 

The analogy of anava and the soul has already, in another 
connection, been noted to be defective. It is not clear how 
anava and the soul, being of opposite natures, com^ to be to¬ 
gether. The assumption of a beginningless association is no 
whit effective in dispelling the persistent question. If the union 
between the two is of a samyoga kind, then a connecting 
medium is required to bring about such an external connection. 
A samavaya union is highly prejudicial to the integrity of the 
entities concerned in the union. It is this analogy, which in 
itself is not sound, that is used by the Siddhantin to explain 
the mukti union between God and soul. 

If any service is rendered by these analogies, it is that of 
intensifying one’s wonder as to the conceivability of the mukti 
union. The mystic union is considered to make possible a 
union between two spiritual selves and to conserve their in¬ 
dividualities. Investigation of the case reveals, however, that 
a participation of the entities in the union at once makes them 
participate also in a process of change. A withholding from 
such a communion is also a withholding of the process of union 
from coming into being. Thus the mukti union takes the 
Siddhantin between the two horns of a dilemma. He may 
either advance the mukti union, and in that case, he must give 
up his notion of God and soul being eternal entities, or he may 
preserve the eternality of souls, and in that case, give up his 
mukti union. The two alternatives together are impossible of 
realisation. 

In his eagerness to hold to the immutability of God, the 
Siddhantin lands himself in a further difficulty. In giving 
his reason for the bliss of mukti being beyond description, he 
points out that the mukti union is so intimate that the rela¬ 
tion between the two entities is impossible to be determined. 
On the basis of this ignorance of the conditions obtaining 
between God and soul he asserts that the mukti union leaves 
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God immutable. 2 '” This is an instance of bis eagerness to make 
God absolute. It has been noticed above that so long as the 
relation between God and soul in mukti is conceived to be 
brought about by a process of communion, the absolute nature 
of God necessarily suffers compromise. Should he desire a 
mukti union between God and soul where the absolute nature 
of God could also obtain, he should acknowledge the soul 
to be the appearance to which he has been noted to reduce it, 
and exalt God to the absolute to which status God must neces¬ 
sarily rise, if He is to have all the attributes with which the 
Siddhantin would invest Him ; and the relation between the 
two entities must be conceived as one of reality and 
appearance. 

Since mukti is the final state attained by the soul and the 
Siddhantin closes his system with release as his last theme, 
some of the points not dealt by him up to this press for com¬ 
ment. The various religious rites and ethical principles thought 
to bring about release, have been considered. Among these, 
there is no mention of the duties that any one should fulfil 
to companion souls. This omission gives room for the criticism 
that social ethics finds no place in the Siddhanta, and that each 
individual beyond caring for his own salvation does not con¬ 
cern himself with what happens to his fellowmen. 20 The omis¬ 
sion of this point cannot, however, be construed to mean that 
the Siddhanta does not encourage individuals to think beyond 
themselves. Social ethics obtains in the practical life of the 
Hindu. The philosophical works are primarily intended as 
an answer to criticisms made by rival systems so that all the 
points raised by their opponents are met. The question of a 
man’s obligations to his fellow-beings, however, was not a point 
of contention between the various schools, but rather a point 
on which all were agreed. The practice of such duties was so 
much a part of their social and religious custom that it was 


25. In this connection, see also Schomerus, p. 386. 

26. Schomerus, p. 420. 
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taken for granted. There being no dispute over this, it does 
not come up for discussion or presentation in the writings. 
Tl*e hospitality of the East and its charity which are some of 
the virtues engendered by social ethics, are too proverbially 
known to require further mention. 

A further criticism incurred by the Siddhantin is that he 
does not follow up the logical results of his various postu¬ 
lates, and that, therefore, his system lacks the finish implied 
in his assumptions. For however long a time it may take for 
some souls to attain the goal, and however innumerable may 
be the souls to attain the goal, the time must come when all 
souls will be released. And as the world has for its purpose 
the release of souls, a time will come when, transmigration 
being over, the universe will be no longer necessary. One 
therefore expects a theory of last things, for which one seeks 
in vain. 27 By way of accounting for this omission, it has been 
said that, perhaps, the Siddhanta writers considered it impossi¬ 
ble that the process of transmigration, which is beginningless, 
could have an end, considering that there are innumerable 
souls and that the process which each soul has to go through 
is so long. Perhaps also the practical unthinkability of an 
end quelled all efforts to follow the logical conclusion of their 
theory. If, in accordance with the view that what is begin¬ 
ningless is also endless, transmigration is thought to be end¬ 
less, then transmigration will go on even after release is ac¬ 
complished, and this is an absurd conclusion contrary to the 
Siddhantin’s principle that transmigration is for the sake of 
the Release of souls. The general release of souls cannot be 
regarded as unattainable because though souls are great in 
number, their number is not increased by any process of 
multiplication ; through all eternity there is neither increase 
nor^decrease in the number of souls ; hence, the release of all 
souls must some time be attained. If transmigration is to 
continue even after the release of souls, then it must be as- 
signed a goal other than that of serving the release of souls. 

27. Schomerus, p. .421, 

28 
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It is perhaps these and other difficulties that account for the 
Siddhantin fighting shy of arriving at a definite view. 28 

Another such omission is with regard to whether tire 
Siddhantin considers it impossible for souls consistently to 
choose to follow evil throughout their manifold births and 
deaths so that ultimately, they come to deserve eternal hell, 
as souls that have followed the good throughout come to 
merit mukti. There is no definite statement of the Siddhan- 
tin’s view on this point. But the implication of his theory 
seems to be that such souls that accumulate evil karma, will 
have the penalty of continuing to be subject to transmigra¬ 
tion as long as they continue to choose evil. Transmigration 
is, as it were, a school for disciplining the soul to learn that 
evil leads to bondage and misery, and good to release and 
happiness ; and as long as any soul by means of its experience 
has not learnt the lessons pertaining to the stage of trans¬ 
migration, it cannot transcend samsara but should continue 
therein until such time as its ignorance yields place to know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, there is also the implication in the Sid- 
dhanta system that though the evils of this world are very 
alluring so that souls love to have experience of them, yet in 
the long run, souls are bound to learn that these attractive 
things have their limitations, and that they cannot possibly 
offer abiding satisfaction which alone will content souls. Some 
souls may take longer than others to learn this lesson, yet 

every soul is bound to learn it in the end ; for release is the 

birth-right of the soul, even as king-ship is the birth-right of 

the prince brought up by the gipsies. So ultimately, there 

seems only one way for souls, and that is that from trans¬ 
migration, short or long as the case may be, they press towards 
release. Eternal hell seems ruled out ; and such a ruling out, 
whether conscious or unconscious, is considered to be 29 all 
to the credit of the Siddhantin, for the conception of an eternal 
hell serves the interest of neither God nor soul, being justifia- 

28. Schomerus, p. 421. 

20 . E.H., L.S.S. pp. 93-98. 
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ble neither on the ground of justice nor on the plea of doing 
good to souls. If within an allotted time, souls have not made 
good their opportunities, the punishment of unspeakable 
suffering throughout eternity is far too severe ; and while 
justice may err on the side of mercy, it should not incline to¬ 
wards severity. Further, when souls are doomed to eternal 
suffering, they are at the same time denied every possibility 
of mending their ways. The argument that their suffering be¬ 
cause of its severity serves to prevent other souls from bring¬ 
ing on themselves a similar fate is not acceptable unless at the 
same time one agrees that one man could be used tnerly as a 
means to serve the ends of another. 

The certainty of release, in which the Siddhantin believes, 
cannot, however, be admitted to be metaphysically well based. 
If it belongs to the nature of the soul to be bound in samsara, 
then it cannot come to have the opposite attribute of 
freedom from bondage in release. The possibility of freedom 
in release requires to be based on freedom even in 
samsara, so that the soul passing from one state to the other 
has no need to acquire qualities that are opposed to those pos¬ 
sessed in the previous state. This, however, does away with 
the absolute reality of bondage, which comes to be regarded as 
a super-imposition on an eternally free soul. But this is to 
pass beyond the Siddhanta into Advaita. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE ALIEN SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO THE 
SAIVA SIDDHANTA 

The Siddhantin in coming into contact with the schools of 
thought that are at variance with his position, accounts for these 
differing views on the ground that the revelation of truth was 
bound to be given in different degrees dependent on the mea¬ 
sure of enlightenment attained by various sets of souls. 1 2 3 
These different faiths are therefore not condemned as entirely 
erroneous, 13 but are regarded as intermediate steps that must 
be ascended by souls before they come to the pinnacle of the 
Saiva Siddhanta revealing ultimate truth. The Siddhanta is 
thus considered as the highest revelation of absolute truth, and 
the other religions as partial revelations of relative truths. 

The schools are grouped under the four main headings of 
outermost, outer, inner and innermost faiths.- By means of 
this classification, the various schools are graded in the order 
in which they differ from the Saiva Siddhanta school. 

1. The outermost schools consisting of i. Lokayata, ii. 
Buddhism, and iii. Jainism do not accept either the Vedas or 
the Saivagamas. 

2. The outer schools consisting of i. Tarka, ii. Mlmamsa, 
iii. Ekatmavada, iv. Saiikhya, v. Yoga, and vi. Pancaratra 
accept only the Vedas. 2a 

t 

3. The inner schools of i. Pasupata, ii. Mahavrata, 
iii. Kapala, iv. Varna, v. Bhairava, and vi. Aikyavada accept 

* 

1. S.J.B. Ma : p. 9 of Introduction. . 

la. S.J.B. Ma : p. 15 of Introduction. 

2. S.J.B. Ma : p. 33. 

2a. This is not strictly true, for the Pancaratra has faith in its own 
set of Agamas. 
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both sets of sacred books though at the same time recognising 
also the human works criticising the sacred works. 

• 4. The innermost schools of i. Pasanavada Saiva, ii. Bhe- 

davada Saiva, iii. Sivasamavada Saiva, iv. Sivasankrantavada 
Saiva, v. Isvara-avikara-vada Saiva, and vi. Sivadvaita Saiva 
acknowledge the authority of the Vedas and Saivagamas, but 
differ in their conceptions of mukti. 3 

Lokayata. 

Lokayata, which ranks foremost among the outermost 
schools, sets forth teachings contrary to the spirit of the Sid- 
dhanta system ; and it is so different from even any other sys¬ 
tem to be considered here that it needs to be placed in a class 
by itself. Though Buddhism and Jainism are atheistic, they are 
at least ethical. Lokayata, however, is a materialistic school 
that has no appreciation of the values of life, of the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful. Thus missing the true goal alto¬ 
gether, there is absent also the ethical discipline that leads to 
it. Further, whereas other schools are of opinion that the 
sufferings of this life are so intense that one should seek the 
way of escape from existence, the Lokayata finds in life a 
balance of pleasure over pain. Before regarding this as a com¬ 
mendable optimistic attitude towards life, it should be noted 
that what serves as a source of enjoyment to the Lokayata in 
this life is what is repulsive to the spiritually minded. For 
what is considered by the Lokayata to be the only worthwhile 
end in life is the pursuit of the pleasures of the senses. To the 
Siddhantin, however, and others of his mind, this end offers 
no abiding satisfaction, but is, on the contrary, hurtful to the 
soul ; and the goal of life has therefore to be sought elsewhere. 
Thus in having no ethical system, and in commending the pur¬ 
suit af pleasure, the Lokayata is different even from the alien 
systems condemned by the Siddhantin. 

There are still other important points that differentiate 
the doctrine of the Lokayata from that of the Siddhantin. Be- 

3. S.J.B. Ma : p. 34 ; S.J.B. Ck. p. 2. 
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ing a materialist and having trust only in the tangible, he main¬ 
tains that perception is the only means of valid knowledge, 
and that only things perceived exist. Inference that gains 
wide acceptance among various philosophical sects is repudi¬ 
ated by the Lokayata on the ground that it is based on the uni¬ 
versal proposition which cannot be attained through sense 
perception, that can give knowledge only of particular ins¬ 
tances, and does not cover past and future examples. The 
Lokayata also renounces verbal testimony, and with it the 
Vedas. These latter are condemned on the ground that they 
contain mantras some of which have no sense, while others are 
ambiguous or absurd, and still others merely repeat what is 
already known. Further, some of the followers of the Vedas 
themselves reject certain portions of the Scripture as being in¬ 
terpolations. 

With regard to the Lokayata’s epistemological position, the 
Siddhantin points out that it is not possible for the Lokayata 
to abandon inference as of no value in attaining knowledge. 
The assertion that it will rain (made on observation of light¬ 
ning, thunder and clouds) and the assertion that it has rained 
on the mountain (made on observing the swollen river speed¬ 
ing away with trees and vegetation that have been wrenched 
off) are not based on direct perception. They are infe¬ 
rences. 4 Though the Lokayata may claim these too to be per¬ 
ception on the ground that they are based on perceptual 
knowledge of past instances, he cannot so easily dispose of 
such difficulties as that intelligence arises in the body com¬ 
posed of four elements, and that it is this intelligence which 
perceives by means of the senses; nor yet can he derive the 
physical frame from the union of invisible elements. 5 

Th i e Sidd hantin’s love of truth, which shines resplendent 
throughout his sastras, will not allow him to accept any. but 
t e most rigorous norms of truth. In accepting sabda pramana, 

4. S.J.S. Refutation of Carvaka v. 2. 

5. Ibid., v. 3. 
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it seems to some minds as if he is taking a retrograde step. 
This position, however, falls to the ground in the light of all 
the facts concerned. The Scriptures gain recognition not 
merely because they are the works of Siva, but because they 
are found not to conflict with experience. Again, the attitude 
of the devotee in studying the Scriptures is not to be one of 
meek acceptance, but one of open-minded investigation. The 
reason for advocating such a critical searching of the Scrip¬ 
tures is that the enlightenment attained thus is far more likely 
to become a permanent part of one’s experience than if the in¬ 
formation be accepted on authority. It is obvious that the 
laying open of the Scriptures to searching criticism would be 
possible only if the Siddhantin had entire confidence in the 
genuineness of the Scriptures. Since they reflect human reli¬ 
gious experiences, which can be borne out by repeated experi¬ 
ence through the ages, there is no need to fight shy of rational 
analysis. Sabda pramana does not have to be apologised for 
before it is accepted as a pramana. A further reason for its 
acceptance is that it often gives the accumulated wisdom of 
ages. No generation can afford to depend entirely on itself for 
progress and enlightenment. It has often to build on the ex¬ 
perience of the past; and this can be passed on to succeeding 
generations only through verbal testimony. 53 

The attempt to reduce it to inference is based on super¬ 
ficial considerations. Those inclined to reduce it thus to in¬ 
ference maintain that in understanding the sense of words 
spoken, there is inference. If the listener is to grasp the signi- 
ficarffce of the uttered words, he must interpret them, and in 
doing so, he must invest the datum presented with his mental 


5a. Cf. “ If the amount of information accumulated by the normal 
five-year-old had all to be discovered ab initio by his own experience, 
he could live out his three score years and ten, or hypothetically attain 
to the ripe old age of Methuselah, and still know a good deal less than 
he has acquired by the kindly aid of parental authority by his fifth 
birthday.” Georgia Harkness, The Recovery o/ Ideals, p. 105. 
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content. The same obtains in perception too, where the mate¬ 
rial presented to the eye may be a patch of green and brown, 
and the observer giving meaning to this presentation cognises 
it to be a tree. Thus in understanding the words of the spea¬ 
ker, no more than in perceiving a tree, is there justifica¬ 
tion for detecting inference. It may further be said 
that though in cognising by means of sabda pramana, there is 
no inference, yet the truth of it has to be established by means 
of inference, and that therefore, it is not an independent 
source of knowledge. This view, again, does not gain support. 
Not every perception is correct; and not every inference valid. 
And just as in cases of erroneous perception and of invalid 
inference, there are attempts to test then validity, so it hap¬ 
pens that doubtful verbal testimony will have to be tested. 
With regard to the Lokayata criticism of the Vedas that they 
are inconsistent etc., it should be borne in mind that before 
judging the purport of any passage, the six marks of purport 
viz., the harmony of beginning and end, repetition, novelty, 
fruitfulness, eulogy or condemnation and intelligibility should 
be taken into consideration. 

In keeping with his epistemology is the Lokayata’s cos¬ 
mology that the four perceptible elements of fire, air, earth 
and water are the tattvas, and that these suffice to produce the 
universe as they constitute both the material and efficient 
causes. The Siddhanta view is that these elements can consti¬ 
tute neither the material cause nor the efficient cause. Since 
whatever is manifold and inert is produced, these four elements 
are evolutes. Their ultimate substrate is maya, which* not 
being manifold, serves as the material cause. Further, as the 
creation, preservation and destruction of the world can only be 
produced by a being transcending these processes, the* four 
elements, which are subject to the three processes, cannot s^rve 
as efficient cause. 6 Over and above this world of change, is 
Siva, the efficient cause of the world. 


6. S.J.S, sutra I, v. 4. 
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Since the ultimate realities of the universe are considered 
to be the four elements, the self is not recognised as an entity 
other than the elements. It is a mere by-product of the ele¬ 
ments, and hence has no significance. As when the betel, nut 
and lime come together, redness arises, so the union of these 
elements (of fire, earth, air and water) produces intelligence, 7 
and this increases or decreases as the body grows bigger or 
smaller. s The various sects of the Lokayata system agree that 
apart from the physical organism, there is no soul, but they 
differ as to what part of the physical organism corresponds to 
what is popularly known as the soul. According to the Deha- 
atma-vadin, it is the body that is meant when the self is spoken 
of. The Indriyatmavadin maintains that the five indriyas of 
hearing, taste, sight, smell and touch constitute the soul. The 
suksma-deha-atma-vadin believes that it is the subtle body 
that from within controls the indriyas and through them learns 
of the external world, and that this is the soul. The Pranatma- 
vadin argues that when prana-vayu is present in the body, the 
body can eat and work ; and prana-vayu, which, unlike the 
subtle body functioning in sleep alone, functions in susupti 
and turiya as well, is the soul. The Tattva-samuha-atma- 
vadin’s contention is that as in the absence of any one of the 
following, subtle body, indriyas and prana-vayu, intelligence is 
absent, and in the presence of all of them, intelligence is pre¬ 
sent also, it is the conjunction of these tattvas that is the soul. 
The Antahkarana-atma-vadin’s plea for maintaining that the 
antahkaranas constitute the soul is that all other organs have 
their; respective names ; but the terms citta and jiva are used 
interchangeably, and so the antahkaranas are the soul. 9 

The Siddhantin’s destructive criticisms of these various 
arguments have already been dealt with in another connec¬ 
tion. 10 It will be noted that the criterion adopted by these 
thinkers in denying that there is an entity, the soul, which is 
over and above the organs, is solely the pramana of perception. 

7. S.J.B. Ma : pp. 35-36. 9. S.J.B. Ck. pp. 5-7. 

&• S.J.B. Ck. p. 4. 10 See chapter V. 

29 
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In their opinion, the assertion of anything that cannot be cog¬ 
nised by perception is similar to measuring the length of a 
hare’s horn. 11 The Siddhantin’s apt reply to this is that tl*e 
non-perception of the soul by the senses is no proof of its non¬ 
existence ; for as the pot does not cognise the eye which saw 
it, 12 it can well be that the senses cannot perceive the soul 
above them. 

Levelling down every trace of spiritual elements, the 
Lokayata denies God also on the ground that He is inconceiva¬ 
ble. If He is formless, then like the sky, which also is form¬ 
less, He must be non-intelligent. If He has form, then He must 
be on a level with the objects of this world. If however, He is 
declared to partake of both form and formlessness, this would 
be as impossible to achieve as it would be to suspend a stone 
from the sky. 13 

The Lokayata thinks that he can explain the development 
of the universe on the analogy of the formation of bubbles in 
water, for which there is apparently no cause. 14 The Siddhan¬ 
tin’s reply to this is not far-reaching enough. To attribute the 
formation of bubbles to the agency of air, 15 is to take up the 
materialist position that the changes in the world are due to 
the movements of elements. The Siddhantin needs to go fur¬ 
ther in search of the true cause. As he says in another place, 
just as, to bring together betel and nut, an agent is required, so 
for all material causation, an agent is required. 10 

The Lokayata, who is a thorough-going materialist, denies 
karma also. The notion of a man’s merits and demerits attach¬ 
ing to him in his next life is not conceded by him, as with his 
pramana of pratyaksa, he can see the body die, but nothing re- 

11. S.J.S. Statement of Carvaka, v. 11. 

12. S.J.S. Refutation of Carvaka v. 19. 

13. &.J.S. Statement of Carvaka. v. 12. 

14. S.J.S. Refutation of Carvaka. v. 5. 

15. Ibid., v. 5. 

16. Ibid., v. 7. # 
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mains after that. The suggestion that karma continues in a 
subtle form is to him as absurd as saying that there can be 
flame apart from the wick of the lamp. 17 He feels also that 
the differences of bodies, intelligences etc., that exist among 
human beings cannot be attributed to karma, but that they are 
really due to quantitative differences of the elements. 18 The 
experiences of pain and pleasure are said to be due to the 
nature of the body. Karma is thus dispensed with as imper¬ 
ceptible and unnecessary. 

The existence of karma is to the Siddhantin not absurd 
as the flame existing apart from the wick ; for, after the dis¬ 
solution of the body at death, karma finds a substrate in maya. 
Nor is it unnecessary, for it is required to account for the 
diversity in the world. 19 Though quantitative differences of 
elements can account for diversity in the world to some extent, 
yet they cannot account for existing differences. If, as the 
Lokayata contends, the body were naturally subject to pain 
and pleasure, then the corpse should also experience them. 
As the Siddhantin says, it is the soul that has this experience 
of pain and pleasure ; 20 and for this experience, the soul re¬ 
quires the body. 

The Lokayata belief that man is only the physical organism 
leads him to deny the future life, and the transmigration of 
souls. As karma and future life according to him are fictitious, 
man need not school himself to any ethical discipline aiming at 
something other than the satisfaction of the physical needs. 
If rryjkti is happiness, it consists in man satisfying the needs of 
his body. 

The Siddhantin severely condemns all this gross and sen¬ 
sual ‘living. The body is merely an instrument for the soul 


17. S.J.S. Statement of Carvaka. v. 7. 

18. Ibid., v. 9. 

19. S.J.S. Refutation, of Carvaka. v. 9. 
£0. Ibid., v. 16. 
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in its earthly career to enable it to learn the utter worthless¬ 
ness of the pleasures of this world. The soul then comes to 
know of its spiritual nature, its heritage of eternal life and of 
its kinship with God. And by ‘means of holy living, it attains 
mukti, reaching the feet of Siva. 

The materialist position of the Lokayata is so revolting to 
the Siddhantin that he places it at the farthest point from his 
own spiritual position. In contending against this opponent of 
his, the Siddhantin points out the inadequacy of any materia¬ 
listic account of the universe. God is not a product of the 
imagination. He is what explains the universe with all its 
richness of content. Man is more than his body ; and to be 
true to his real self, he should not be heedless of the unseen 
and the eternal. The Lokayata contention that perception is 
the only valid pramana, in confining one’s attention to the here 
and now, impoverishes one’s knowledge very much. The Sid¬ 
dhantin points out how the Lokayata cannot consistently 
ignore other recognised pramanas. 

Buddhism. 

Buddhism, which is different from the Lokayata doctrine 
in that it is an ethical system, is still very different from the 
Siddhantin’s position, and hence is placed in the class of outer¬ 
most schools. The Sautrantika Buddhist believing neither in 
God nor soul, which to the Siddhantin are important entities, 
and repudiating the authority of the Vedas, which to the Sid¬ 
dhantin are authoritative books, develops a system of thought 
that calls for severe criticism from the Siddhantin. . 

To the Sautrantika, the existence of God appears incon¬ 
ceivable because of the difficulties involved in the concept of 
creation, because of the inconsistencies involved in the •con¬ 
cept of God, because of the nature of the world of experience, 
which apparently does not bear out the concept of God as*an 
omnipotent and benevolent being, and because of the circular 
reasoning involved in the appeal to the Scriptures to support 
the existence of God. 
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The Siddhantin’s theory that God created the world as a 
potter makes pots out of clay, gives rise to the Sautrantika’s 
query as to where God stood when He created the world. If it 
be replied that He is omnipresent, the Sautrantika has the fur¬ 
ther difficulty that in that case, ‘ everywhere ’ must have exist¬ 
ed before God and have created Him. 21 According to the 
Siddhantin, space and time are not ultimate realites, but are 
derived from maya. If so, space cannot give rise to God ; on 
the contrary, He transcends space as well as time. 

The concept of God also presents difficulties such as whe¬ 
ther He is to be considered as having form or having no form. 
If He is thought to have form, then there must be either some 
one before Him who created this form, or if it is due to karma, 
this must have existed before Him. If it be said that He as¬ 
sumes a form out of His mere wish, the Sautrantika sees no 
reason why every one in the world cannot do the same. 22 
Should He be conceived as formless, then like akasa, He can¬ 
not have the capacity to redeem us from sin 23 

According to the Siddhantin, all form is given to the 
world by Siva operating on the formless maya through His 
sakti. Siva, being pure spirit, is all pervasive. On this 
account, He need not be said to lack the power to redeem 
souls. The immutable God operates through His sakti, which 
is a power as much as magnetism contained in a magnet is a 
power. 

A further difficulty regarding creation is its. purpose. 
The various alternatives that could have led to the Lord cre¬ 
ating the world are His consideration for mortals, the mani¬ 
festation of His play activity, and the necessity of karma. 
But none of these suggestions seems acceptable to the Saut- 
•rantika. If it was His kindness that led to the creation of 

» 

21. S.J.S. Statement of Sautrantika. v. 22. 

22. Ibid., v. 25. 

23. Ibid., v. 26. 
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the world, the purpose does not explain the suffering in the 
world. If the creation of the world is an expression of His play 
activity, it proves His childishness. If creation is due c±o 
karma, then the persons performing karma must have existed 
before creation.- 4 

Creation, according to the Siddhantin, is due to God’s 
kindly intention that souls by eating the fruits of then* karma 
should shed their mala and realise their true nature. The 
sufferings of the world serve to wean the soul from the world 
which is not its proper environment. Karma is beginningless ; 
and souls are eternal. But neither of these conditions need 
interfere with the Lord’s creation of the world. 

The Sautrantika says that the Siddhantin’s appeal to the 
Scriptures to prove the existence of God is arguing in a cir¬ 
cle, 25 for God is supposed to have given out the Scriptures, and 
these are appealed to in support of His existence. The Sid¬ 
dhantin, however, bases his arguments for the existence of 
God on reason, and not on blind faith. Commencing with the 
empirical world of he, she and it, he sets forth various argu¬ 
ments based on reason for the existence of God. 

Though the Sautrantika believes not in God, yet he deifies 
Buddha and invests him with various perfections, which in the 
light of his other assumptions disappear into thin air. His be¬ 
lief that Buddha is omniscient 20 is up-rooted by his theory of 
momentariness and annihilation. Buddha is said to have given 
out the Dharma. If this was accomplished before he attained 
mukti, then it falls short of one’s expectation and cannot.lead 
to mukti. If it was given out after he attained nirvana, it 
amounts to saying that a man who died came back to life to 
warn his friends against the experiences by which he caijie to 
harm. 27 

• 

24. S.J.S. Statement of Sautrantika. vv. 23-24. 

25. Ibid., v. 27. 

26. S.J.S. Refutation of Sautrantika. v. 1. 

27. Ibid., v. 2. 
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The self is explained away by the Sautrantika as the 
mere aggregate of the five skandhas." 28 This is the very 
opposite of the Siddhantin’s view that over against the physical 
organism is a further entity, the soul. He points out the 
absurdity of the Sautrantika position as considered from 
different angles of approach. If according to the Sautrantika, 
there is no self beyond the mind, which is born from moment 
to moment, then past experiences such as, ‘ I said so ’, cannot 
be accounted for. What is meant by the ‘ I ’ here is not the 
mouth that uttered the words, but an intelligent self. 29 When 
a man falls asleep, it is the self and not anything else that 
produces the waking state. 30 None of the senses either 
external or internal can synthesise the various sensations. 
What does this is the ego. 31 A particular object may either be 
desired and sought after or disliked and avoided. This 
behaviour of the organism is explained by memory and past 
experience. It is only an eternal soul that can be the basis 
of memory, etc. 32 If the skandhas constitute the soul, then 
at their dissolution, there is nothing that can taste the bliss 
of nirvana. 33 

The Sautrantika belief in Buddha as the supreme being 
leads him to recognise the ‘ Pitakas ’ as sacred writings. The 
Siddhantin rejects these on the ground that they do not come 
under any of the three recognised classes of authoritative 
books. 34 The really destructive criticism levelled against 
these writings is that the Buddhist theory of momentariness 
gives no chance for any book to come into being, 35 considering 
that*the author’s intelligence will be subject to the processes 

28. S.J.S. Statement of Sautrantika. v. 7. 

2§. S.J.S. Refutation of Sautrantika. v. 28. 

.30. Ibid., v. 29. 

31. Ibid., v. 30. 

32. Ibid., v. 32. 

33. Ibid., v. 39. 

34. Ibid., v. 10. 

65. Ibid., v. 7. 
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of origin and decay from moment to moment. The Sautrantika 
professes that he recognises, as valid means of knowledge, only 
perception and inference. 36 The Siddhantin points out that his 
opponent in rejecting sabda pramana fails to note the obvious 
result that his own Pitakas are robbed of validity. 37 

Though in saying that bondage is due to ignorance, there 
is agreement between the two schools, yet in the difference of 
content of which the bound soul is ignorant, the two systems 
differ. The Sautrantika says that ignorance relates to the 
five skandhas; 38 and the Siddhantin says that it relates 
to the soul’s divine nature. Accordingly, release is to be 
attained by knowledge of the annihilation of the five skan¬ 
dhas, 39 in the one case, and of the divine nature of the soul 
in the other. 

Mukti, to the Siddhantin, holds forth rich experiences of 
bliss and enlightenment to the soul. To the Sautrantika, 
it is merely samadhi or quieting of the soul’s unrest; and as 
pointed out already, even to experience this bare existence, 
there is no soul left on the assumption of the theory of 
annihilation. 

It is this theory which undermines everything positive that 
the Sautrantika contributes, and makes his position absurd. 
Its pernicious effect on the soul and on the validity of the 
Scriptures has already been noted. The beliefs that in succes¬ 
sion there is no continuity, 40 and that things are not reduced 
to their cause, but are annihilated 41 seriously affect the causal 
concept. If the cause is to produce the effect, it cannot vanish 
completely before the effect even begins to come into being. 

If the theory of momentariness were to hold good, what pre- 

• 

36. S.J.S. Statement of Sautrantika. v. 3. # 

37. S.J.S. Refutation of Sautrantika. v. 10. 

38. S.J.S., Statement of Sautrantika. v. 30. 

39. Ibid., v. 30. 

40. Ibid., v. 8. 

41. Ibid., v. 30. • 
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cedes the effect would be not the cause (which has perished) 
but non-existence. And how any effect can arise from nothing, 
eg* how something can be reduced, not to its original substrate 
but to nothing, is by no means clear. The destructive analysis 
of the Sautrantika is not without its value. The problem of 
how. in spite of change, there can be permanence, is brought 
before the mind in all its various phases. 

Jainism. 

The difficulties involved in creation, etc., lead the Jainas 
to reject belief in God. If creation of the world is 
attributed to Him, it is not clear why God suddenly determines 
to create the world. Further, the substance out of which God 
created the world must be determined. If this matter is 
dependent on His will, then why does it manifest settled pro¬ 
perties instead of an erratic nature such as that fire should 
sometimes burn and sometimes cool ? Moreover, one cannot 
stop with a first cause. We are led into infinite regress in 
inquiring for the cause of the cause. If to avoid this difficulty, 
an eternal substance is assumed, then there is no reason why 
only one substance should be assumed to be eternal. 

In answer to these points, the Siddhantin would say that 
the reason for determining to create the world is to help souls 
to be rid of their bondage. For the world substrate, the 
Siddhantin offers maya, which like God is eternal. Inasmuch 
as maya exists, it serves as the substrate of the physical 
universe, which being non-intelligent, cannot be derived from 
Siv£, who is pure intelligence. At the same time, in providing 
the world stuff the Siddhantin makes of God not an absolute 
creator of both form and matter of the universe, but only a 
des?gner, who with the given material, gives to the world its 
form. Having conceded the existence of matter as another 
eternal entity, it is not difficult for the Siddhantin to assume 
the existence of other eternal entities, the souls. So instead of 
starting with only one first cause, there is a plurality of eternal 
entities. However, God cannot be said to be without His 
30 
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mission. The physical universe has to be evolved from its 
substrate, and the bound souls are to be released. And these 
tasks are so great that only God can fulfil them. • 

The Jaina admits that souls have bodies in accordance 
with their merits and demerits ; but is of opinion that karma 
automatically links itself to the souls without the need of an 
agent like God. But just as an arrow shot from a bow travels 
to its target, only when there is an archer, so karma 
can find its way only when God controls it, and therefore 
God must exist. 

Dispensing with God, the Jaina continues to say that the 
universe consists of two entities, the jlva and the ajiva. The 
released jiva is the soul purified from the taint of matter. The 
bound jiva is a composite of soul and body. Its embodiment 
is due to its association with matter with which the soul 
ignorantly identifies itself. Matter taints the soul depriving it 
of its knowledge and intuition. 

Though the Siddhantin would agree thus far with the 
Jaina in his conception of the soul, he would not accede to his 
view regarding the size of the soul. The soul is said to be 
capable of expanding and contracting. At the birth of the jiva, 
the soul is supposed to be quite small, and to grow up along 
with the body. At death, the soul contracts again, and so on 
the process is repeated until the time of release. This view 
of the soul having various dimensions is open to objection. 
If it is smaller than the body, then the experiences of certain 
parts of the body will not be secured by the soul. If it is 
larger than the body, then a certain portion of the atma will 
be without its physical counterpart. Should the soul in order 
to suit the size of the body, either contract or expand by the 
subtraction or addition of parts, the soul would be subject,to 
change. The Jainas seek to avoid this difficulty by explaining 
through analogies such as that the soul fills a body large or 
small as a lamp illumines a room whether large or small. In 
the case of the lamp, of course, illumination of a large or small 
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sized room is possible without alteration of the size of the 
flame because the rays of the lamp spread over a larger or 
^nailer area. If the soul is to occupy a larger or smaller body 
without altering its size, then the soul should emit some kind 
of influence which can cover a large or small organism without 
making any difference to the size of the soul. The Siddhan- 
tin’s criticism of this point of the size of the soul is that, if as 
the Jaina maintains, the soul filled the whole body, then if 
the body became defective in part, the soul also must be 
defective in proportion. 42 

As the Buddhist conceived of Buddha as having greater 
perfections than an ordinary soul, and laid himself open to 
severe criticism from the Siddhantin, so does the Jaina elevate 
to a supreme status his God Aruka, thereby exposing himself 
to similar criticism from the Siddhantin. The absurdity of 
their positions is due to their investing an ordinary human 
being with the perfections of the supreme being. The good¬ 
ness of Aruka cannot be part of his nature as coolness is part 
of the nature of the moon, for before becoming God, he was 
evil. 43 

The means of attaining release according to the Jainas 
are through the three jewels, faith in Jina, knowledge of his 
doctrine and perfect conduct. If, however, Jina is nothing 
higher than other released souls, it is not clear how faith in 
him can help towards release. The Jaina renounces 
his faith in God, and tries to secure release without 
His aid. The released souls by no means extend a helping 
hand to souls struggling to reach the desired haven. The 
soul then has only itself to depend on for attaining mukti. The 
Siddhantin likens the soul’s attempt to reach heaven by itself 
to tlie pot at the bottom of the well seeking to get to the top 
by* itself. 44 The Jaina emphasis on knowledge and conduct 


42. &.J.S. Refutation of Jainism, v. 7. 

43. Ibid., v. 1. 

44. Ibid v. 14, 
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as means of release, resembles the Siddhantin’s stress on in¬ 
tellectual and ethical development, that constitute the prepara¬ 
tion for attaining mukti. The Jaina approval of self-torture, 
however, as leading to fuller development of the soul, is 
severely condemned by the Siddhantin. According to him, if 
persons subjecting their bodies to great privations get nearer 
to heaven, then those undergoing physical suffering caused by 
sickness should be the first to reach heaven. 45 

Nirvana, according to the Jaina, is a quiet and peaceful 
condition of the purified soul that will continue for ever with¬ 
out being involved in the sorrow of samsara. Sometimes it 
is said that the soul besides being at peace has also ‘ infinite 
consciousness, pure understanding, absolute freedom and 
eternal bliss ’. These aspects, however, are not given as great 
emphasis as they receive in the Siddhantin’s system. 

The main points of divergence between these outermost 
schools and the Siddhanta system are their atheism, and their 
rejection of the sacred writings of the Siddhantin, namely, 
the Vedas and Saivagamas. The outer schools consisting of 
Tarka, Mimamsa, Ekatmavada, Sankhya, Yoga and Panca- 
ratra accept the Vedas and are considered to be a step nearer 
to the Siddhanta than the outermost schools. 

Tarka 

To the points of difference noted 40 between the Nyaya 
and Siddhanta systems, we may here add their points 
of view concerning causality. The Nyaya view, of 
causality is opposed to that of the Siddhanta. According to 
the former’s theory of arambhavada or new beginnings, the 
effect is not contained in the cause, but comes into being afresh. 
The saree (effect) is not in the threads (cause). If however, 
as the Naiyayika maintains, the effect is something new that 
is not contained in the cause, and there is no principle of 

45. S.J.S. Refutation of Jainism, v. 12. 

46. See chapter II. m 
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identity between them, then there is a breach between cause 
and effect, so that a certain effect need not be preceded by one 
cause rather than another, but any cause would do, or even 
no cause would do. Though the concept of cause is in itself 
not without contradictions, and is hence unsatisfactory as an 
ultimate principle, yet the Siddhantin’s view of satkaryavada, 
identical with that of the Sankhya, is far in advance of the 
Naiyayika view of new beginnings. 

With regard to the Nyaya attitude to theism, it may be 
noted that only the later Naiyayikas held belief in God, and 
even these had neither the conviction nor the zeal which the 
Siddhantin had in the matter. 

Piirva Mimamsa. 

The Purva Mimamsa system accepts the Vedas, but 
beyond this and a few other points of contact, it is essentially 
different from the Siddhanta system. Having no spontaneous 
leanings towards God, it says that the Vedas are eternal. The 
Siddhantin, who believes Siva to be the author of the sacred 
books, points out that if God were not the author of them, then 
the words of the Scriptures would sound merely like the 
noises from the sky without any meaning. 47 If words and 
their meanings are considered to come together naturally as 
the flowers and their fragrance, even then there must be some 
one to choose the words ; otherwise, they will be no better 
than the senseless roar of the sea. 48 The Siddhantin explains 
that the reason for considering the Vedas to be eternal is be¬ 
cause they have been revealed by the eternal and uncaused 
being. This* is analagous to describing a letter from the king 
as ‘ tirumuham ’ or the royal presence itself. 49 

The ceremonials and rites of the Vedas are what appeal to 
th£ Mimamsaka ; and the fulfilment of sacrifices is considered 

47. S.J.S. Refutation of Bhattacarya. v. 2. 

48. Ibid., v. 4. 

•49. Ibid., v. 5. 
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to be the highest duty of man. In the Siddhanta system, how¬ 
ever, these play a very subordinate part. They may be includ¬ 
ed in the preliminary stages, which lead the soul to highest 
perfection ; and in these higher stages, the means of release is 
not sacrifice or ritual but knowledge. Even when sacrifices 
are attempted, they are to be performed in a disinterested at¬ 
titude and not, as in the Mimamsa, with a view to obtain 
heaven. Further, the insignificant part assigned to sacrifices in 
the Siddhanta is obvious from the fact that many saints are 
said to have reached the highest perfection without perform¬ 
ing sacrifices at any stage of them career. The difference of 
view between the two schools with regard to rituals shows 
that the Mimamsa attaches more importance to the overt acts of 
souls, while the Siddhanta emphasises the inner development 
of man. The goal to be won by means of these sacrifices is; 
according to the Mimamsa, the attainment of heaven and the 
experience of bliss that is the portion of the gods. This hedo¬ 
nist goal is no release for the Siddhantin, for the enjoyment in 
heaven leads the soul to desire more happiness, so that the 
soul instead of being a liberated entity, becomes a slave to its 
cravings. 

Mayavada. 

The main points of contention between the Mayavadin and 
the Siddhantin are the questions how cit can produce acit, how 
the one can become the many, and how the jlva with its limita¬ 
tions can be Brahman. 

The Mayavadin’s analogies to illustrate how cit can ‘pro¬ 
duce acit are critically examined by the Siddhantin. The 
material world is said to proceed from Brahman, who is pure 
spirit, as the inert web proceeds from the intelligent spider. 50 
The Siddhantin subjects this analogy to such criticism as tjiat 
the creator does not incessantly engage himself in creating the 


50. Snk. Statement of Mayavada. Lines 15-16. 
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world as the spider unceasingly works at the web. 51 The 
points noted by the Siddhantin are irrelevant, for the question 
under consideration is how God, who is of a certain nature, 
can produce the world that is of the opposite nature. The 
critic’s consideration as to whether the analogy and the matter 
to be illustrated correspond in every respect is not justifiable, 
for such close correspondence is never expected. Morever, 
the Siddhantin overlooks his own inaccurate assumptions such 
as that the spider is unceasingly engaged in making the web, 
and that the web is uniform. 

The Siddhantin, in focussing his attention on petty con¬ 
siderations, misses the important criticism that the analogies of 
the spider producing the web, and the flame producing the 
soot 52 do not answer the purpose for which they are intended, 
which is to prove that a spiritual entity can produce some¬ 
thing material. The web arises from the bodily secretions of 
the spider, and both web and bodily secretions are material. 
Similarly, the flame that produces the soot is as material as the 
product to which it gives rise.. 

As for the relation between God and the world, the final 
position taken up -by the Mayavadin is that the relation is one 
of non-difference. This position is different from that of the 
Siddhantin that God, the spiritual being, is the opposite of the 
universe, which is material, so that in order to act on this, 
which is so contrary to His nature, He needs His cit-sakti. 

The pluralistic position of the Siddhantin, again, is differ¬ 
ent from the monism of the Mayavadin. The analogies of one 
string running through many beads, and of the milk being the 
same though drawn from many cows, 53 are considered by the 
Mayavadin to explain his position of the one Brahman dwel¬ 
ling in many souls. As in the case of the other analogies, these 
are *also criticised by the Siddhantin for petty considerations, 

51. Snk. Refutation of Mayavada. Lines 76-77. 

52. Ibid., Lines 93-94. 

56. Ibid., Line 116. 
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and their serious weaknesses are passed over. These illustra¬ 
tions fail to serve the purpose for which they are intended. 
The one string running through many beads does not explain 
how a single entity becomes split into many entities, for the 
one string that is passed through several beads is still one ; and 
hence, this example does not serve to illustrate how one thing 
splits into many. The analogy of the milk and cows again, 
fails to illustrate the process of the one becoming many. The 
cows are separate entities with physical organisms that are 
approximately of the same nature so that they yield milk that 
is approximately the same. This is an example of like pro¬ 
ducing the like and not an example of one becoming many. 

The final explanation of the Mayavadin on the subject 
of the one and the many is that the world is an appearance of 
Brahman. This results in denying to the world the reality that 
belongs to the supreme being ; and to this the Siddhantin 
would not agree, for it is contrary to his assumption that maya, 
the substrate of the physical universe, is an entity as much 
as God, and is as eternal as He. 

Of all points of difference between the two systems, the 
chief one is their view of the supreme being and the jlva. To 
the Mayavadin, as space enclosed in a pot is the general space 
itself, so the jlva is the Paramatma apparently embodied for 
the time being. The Siddhantin investing God with all the per¬ 
fections of a supreme being, cannot conceive of His being the 
bound soul subject to suffering, delusion and folly. 

Sankhya. * 

While the Sankhya believes in the existence of the two 
eternal entities of purusa and prakrti, the Siddhanta system in 
common with the Sankhya believes in the existence of what 
roughly correspond to these, and in the third eternal entity, 
Pati. Following from these points of similarity and of defer¬ 
ence, it is seen that while there is very much that is common 
to the two systems, there is also a considerable difference. 
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The Sankhya system certainly does not uphold theism. 
The ‘ Sankhya Karika,’ though silent about the matter, has 
nevertheless the clear implication that God is superfluous ; 
for all such offices as creation, which most other systems assign 
to God, are explained by the ‘ Karika ’ without reference to 
Him. Thus though the £ Karika ’ nowhere denies the existence 
of God, yet inasmuch as it nowhere supports His existence, 
and expounds a system intended to be self-sufficient without 
reference to Him, it practically rules Him out. The Siddhan- 
tin, however, asserts that of the three eternal entities in which 
he believes Pati is the highest ;° 4 and He, being responsible for 
all the changes in the world, 55 is indispensable. This differ¬ 
ence of attitude of the two systems to God, affects their views 
on cosmology, teleology, the way of salvation and the future 
life. 

Examining their cosmologies, it will be found that both 
systems agree in maintaining the existence of an original 
cosmic stuff. 50 According to the Sankhya, this is prakrti ; and 
according to the Siddhantin, it is maya. The latter by his 
more searching analysis derives from his material substrate a 
greater number of tattvas than the Sankhya derives from his. 
While the latter has only twenty-five tattvas altogether, the 
former has thirty-six, and with still further refinements, has 
a total of ninety-six. Though by means of the additional tat¬ 
tvas, the Siddhantin includes in his system many of the fea¬ 
tures found in experience and overlooked by the Sankhya, 
yet it cannot be maintained that in every case, the Siddhantin 
is justified in holding the additional tattvas. 

The view that prakrti is the ground of the psychical as 
well as of the physical is common to the two systems. From 
prakrti arise not only the tanmatras, and the elements which 
constitute the objects of cognition, but also manas, ahankara, 
and buddhi, which go to make up the intellectual apparatus 
used by the soul for cognition. 

54. S.P. V. 13. 56. S.K. vv. 15-16. 

5§. S.P. v. 17. 
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An important point of difference between the cosmologies 
of the two systems concerns the origin of the cosmic processes. 
This, according to the Siddhantin, is due to the Lord’s operat¬ 
ing on it through His sakti. The Siddhantin realises that 
maya, being inert, cannot of itself evolve. Moreover, there 
must be some cause for the world at rest beginning to develop. 
Since this evolution is orderly and purposive, it must be‘an 
intelligence that is responsible for the process. Souls are 
eternal and intelligent ; nevertheless, on account of their 
finitude, they cannot perform the cosmic processes. It is only 
God with His infinite intelligence and unlimited power that 
can perform the office. Yet, since He is eternal and incorpo¬ 
real, He cannot come into direct contact with the changing, 
corporeal world. For this reason, He acts on the world 
through His sakti, so that though the cosmic processes are 
carried on by Him through His sakti, He remains unaltered, as 
the sun remains unchanging, though due to its heat, the lotuses 
go through various stages of development. 57 The Siddhantin’s 
view, though not without its merits in that it notes existing 
difficulties, does not solve the problem intended to be solved 
by it. For as long as God and the world are independent entities 
having each its own nature, they cannot by any kind of third 
element be brought into connection with each other. Unless 
they become parts of a whole in which they are somehow 
transmuted, they will continue to remain isolated elements 
which no medium such as sakti can bring together. The ex¬ 
planation of the cosmic process which the Sahkhya has to offer 
falls short of even the defective one offered by the Siddhantin. 
Whereas the Siddhantin attributes the creation of the world to 
God, the Sahkhya makes purusa responsible for the same. 
The limitations of the finite purusa offer no difficulty ; for, the 
Sankhya anxious to maintain a consistent dualism between 
purusa and prakrti, does not bring them together even foi* the 
sake of commencing the evolution of the world. The mere 
proximity of the two suffices to disturb the equilibrium of the 

57. s.P. v. 17. • 
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three gunas constituting prakrti and the process of develop¬ 
ment begins. 58 If purusa and prakrti are opposed in nature 
a^they are said to be, it is not clear how the one can be amena¬ 
ble to the influence of the other. 

In respect of the teleology in the universe also, the two 
systems offer different explanations. Siva, filled with com¬ 
passion for the souls subject to their wearisome bondage, pur¬ 
poses the creation of the world for affording to souls the ex¬ 
perience that will result in the maturation of mala. The des¬ 
truction of the world is for the sake of giving rest to souls. 
Preservation makes it possible for the soul to secure experi¬ 
ences. All these cosmic processes are willed by God for the 
welfare of souls. 59 Provided that the Siddhantin can esta¬ 
blish a connection between God and the world, the teleology 
in the world is explained as the purpose of God underlying 
the universe. * 

The Sankhya, in common with the Siddhanta, believes 
that the development of the universe is for the benefit of souls. 
However, having no belief in God, it is led ’to account for the 
teleology in the universe differently from the Siddhantin. The 
souls, which are as yet ignorant even of their bondage, cannot 
entertain thoughts of the universe. Even if such were possi¬ 
ble, it does not help to any degree as there is no contact 
between purusa and prakrti. So the teleology of the universe 
is supposed to be inherent in it without any one being respon- 
ble for it. The analogy used in support of this view is that 
pralyti blindly functions for the welfare of the spirit, as milk, 
which is nor^intelilgent, gets secreted in order to nourish the 
calf. G0 This analogy cannot be cited in support of the above 
pointy for the milk is secreted not of itself, but as a result of the 
agency of the cow. If the carcase of a cow could secrete milk 
for«the calf, then could the Sankhya use this analogy in support 
of its theory. In using the other well-known analogy also, an 

58. S.K. v. 21. 60. S.K. v. 57. 

59. S.P. v. 18. 
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important fact is similarly overlooked. There is co-operation 
between the lame man and the blind man for a common pur¬ 
pose, 01 because, both being intelligent beings, they are of the 
same nature. Such similarity does not obtain between prakrti 
and the soul ; and this makes all the difference between the 
two sets of conditions compared. This still leaves unsolved 
the problem of how matter, having a different nature from 
spirit, and having no contact with it, can yet develop in an 
orderly way so as to benefit souls. Nature’s workings are 
rational ; yet there is no reason to which its workings are 
traced by the Sankhya system. Non-intelligent nature thus 
developing for the soul, which is as yet helpless, clearly points 
to an intelligence cognisant of both soul and nature ; but this 
the Sankhya fails to see. The two entities, which are not with¬ 
out relation to each other, must find their basis in a third sub¬ 
stance. * # 

The two schools believe in the existence and plurality of 
souls. According to the Sankhya, the group of elements aris¬ 
ing from prakrti must serve the purpose of some being, differ¬ 
ent in nature from them ; these evolutes imply an enjoyer, 
who must be a spiritual being. Further, there is activity for 
the purpose of release ; and this would not be if there were 
not a being who sought to end its bondage. 02 The Siddhantin 
arguing for the existence of the soul dispels the confusion cre¬ 
ated by rival schools in their attempts to identify the soul with 
different parts of the body. This is the soul. It is neither 
maya with which it is closely associated, nor God who is 
supreme. 03 As one’s wife or one’s town is thought to be 
different from oneself, so on examination it will be found that 
the parts of one’s body are different from the soul. 04 

The souls, which in this life are bound, need to be releas¬ 
ed. Bondage is caused by ignorance. The Siddhantin believes 
that it is mala which causes darkness ; and the Sankhya says 


61. S.K. v. 21. 

62. S.K. v. 17. 
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that it is due to the soul not differentiating itself from prakrti. 
However it may be caused, it results in the soul being bound. 
If Release is desired, it can be won only through enlightenment. 
Though both agree that knowledge is the means to release, 
they differ as to how knowledge is acquired. Whereas the 
Sahkhya assigns to prakrti nearly all the work involved so that 
the" soul has merely to be a witness and by its presence, 
shed its light of intelligence, the Siddhantin makes the soul 
an agent, which is so guided by God that at first using prakrti 
as an instrument, and later siva-jnana, it attains the feet of 
Siva. 

The Sahkhya view of release lacks all the positive content 
that is contributed by the Siddhantin. Since, according to the 
Sahkhya, the soul is not affected by the body, it has nothing to 
gain in release. Even granting that in bondage it was deluded 
into thinking that it suffered, release is said to consist in that 
delusion being absent. The release of the Siddhantin how¬ 
ever, is characterised by bliss. Whereas in the state of bond¬ 
age, the soul suffered, in release, there is not merely an absence 
of suffering, but positive bliss. As the waters of the rivers 
reach the sea, and do not return thence, so the released soul will 
not slip back into the state of bondage, since the power of 
mala that formerly brought about its bondage is destroyed 
through the power of Siva. 

Yoga. 

The Yoga system believes that the suffering of the self in 
its earthly career is due to its association with matter. In 
order to be ,rid of this impurity, yogic discipline must be 
undertaken so that the soul trained in concentration will attain 
samadhi and eventually nirvana. Meditation, according to the 
Siddhantin, may be practised in the earlier stages of prepara¬ 
tion, but must be transcended in the. advanced stages. 
Meditation involves the use of karanas, and cannot lead to 
grace. The intelligence of the so§' must allow itself to be 
supplemented by siva-jnana, and this alone can lead to Siva. 
God* is not essential to the Yoga system as He is to the 
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Siddhanta. He may serve as an object of meditation, and may 
be expected to help the soul in casting off its impurity ; but 
for neither of these processes is He indispensable. Corfte- 
quently, mukti to the Yoga system does not consist in attaining 
the feet of God as in the Siddhanta system, but in the soul 
becoming independent of the hold of matter. 

Pdncaratra. 

According to the Pancaratra, Vasudeva is the supreme 
being from whom arise the four deities who create 
the world of intelligent and non-intelligent beings. Thus 
in the end, the world is a transformation of Vasudeva. 05 
This system gives rise to certain difficulties. The supreme 
soul cannot become matter, and yet be separate from matter. 
If only part of Brahman is said to be thus transformed, then 
this part is subject to temporal processes of origin and decay. 
Brahman cannot develop into the world, and at the same time 
be eternal. This is not compatible with the theory of karma 
according to which there is a soul, which through manifold 
transmigrations experiences the fruits of its deeds, and after 
expiation continues for ever in mukti. Mukti, according to 
the Pancaratri, is becoming like God, and the goal is 
attained by the worship of Vasudeva. 

It may be noted how these schools, in spite of recognising 
the Vedas, diverge from the Siddhantin’s position in various 
points so as to need to be classed as outer schools. The main 
points of difference are with regard to the means of release, 
and the concept of mukti. c 

Pasupata. 

The inner schools of Pasupata, Mahavrata, Kapala, Varna, 
Bhairava and Aikyavada, accept both the Saivagamas "and 
Vedas, and they also recognise the human works that criticise 
these sacred works. Pasupata differs from the Siddhanta 

65. S.J.B. Ck. p. 25. 1 
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system mainly on the points of mala and the state of release. 
Mala, which is the cause of ignorance, is not admitted by the 
Basupata. In mukti souls are said to become the equals of 
God, performing His offices. As a father, wishing to become 
a hermit entrusts all family responsibilities to his sons and 
retires to the forest, so God frees Himself from His duties by 
assigning them to souls that attain mukti. 66 According to the 
Siddhantin, even in the state of release, the soul though 
purified, is inferior to God and dependent on Him. 

Mahavrata and Kapala . 

The conception of mukti, according to Mahavrata and 
Kapala, is identical with that of Pasupata ; and it is to be 
attained by religious rites. 

Vdma. 

Varna, like the Pahcaratra system, believes, that the 
universe consisting of both intelligent and non-intelligent 
beings is a transformation of the supreme being. Accordingly, 
release consists in the soul losing itself in its substrate, the 
Supreme Deity. 67 

Bhairava. 

Bhairava differs from Varna in certain religious rites. 

Aikyavada. 

°The chief points of contention between the Aikyavadin 
and the Siddhantin are with regard to mala and the status of 
the soul. The Aikyavadin, who does not believe in the 
existence of mala says that pasa is of two kinds, 68 namely, 
maya and karma. The Siddhantin points out that in spite of 
the full exercise of the sense organs, man is sometimes ignor¬ 
ant, e.g., when a man forgets that the ring belonging to him 

^66. S.J.B. Ck. p. 26. 67. S.J.B. Ma: p. 50. 

68. Snk. Refutation of Aikyavadin, line 4. 
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has been returned to him. This ignorance, the Siddhantin 
attributes to the presence of mala. 69 The Aikyavadin, how¬ 
ever, says that it is due to maya linking itself to the soul ^t 
some intermediate stage. This position, as the Siddhantin 
points out, leads to three difficulties : 

1. There must be some cause for maya suddenly en¬ 
veloping the soul. 70 

2. If it is in the nature of maya thus to envelop the soul, 
then there is no guarantee that in mukti such a conjunction 
will not be repeated. 71 

3. If the association of impurity occurred at an inter¬ 
mediate stage, then the souls should at one time have been all 
intelligent and happy. In samsara, there is no life free from 
suffering. 

The Siddhantin’s assumption of the beginninglessness of 
maya frees him from these difficulties. 

With regard to the Aikyavadin’s view of the soul that it is 
pure intelligence, the Siddhantin feels that if it be such, there 
is no need for it to mingle with another intelligence. 

The inner schools are at variance with the Siddhanta in 
holding that there is no mala, and that in mukti the soul be¬ 
comes the equal of God. Two of the systems believe that 
God Himself changes into the universe of intelligent and 
non-intelligent beings. 

Pasanavada Saiva. 

• 

The innermost schools of Pasanavada Saiva* Bhedavada 
Saiva, Sivasamavada Saiva, Sivasankrantavada Saiva, Isvara- 
avikara-vada Saiva and Sivadvaita Saiva, acknowledge 
the authority of the Vedas and the Saivagamas. The 
Pasanavadin believes in the existence of mala, mid 

69. Snk. Refutation of Aikyavadin, lines 16-24. 

70. Ibid., line 6. 

71. Ibid., lines 6-7. • 
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differs from the Siddhantin only in his conception of 
mukti. There is nothing of positive value in the 
mukti conceived by the Pasanavadin. He is content if the mala 
that causes ignorance is removed. The Siddhantin goes 
further in making the soul realise its essential nature of 
pervasiveness, intelligence and bliss. His idea of mukti is so 
advanced in comparison with that of the Pasanavadin that the 
latter’s can compare only with the kevala avastha of the 
Siddhantin. 

Bliedavada Saiva. 

The Bhedavadin maintains that when, by the functioning 
of God’s grace, souls get rid of their mala, they attain mukti, 
in which state they do not lose their identity, so that they 
stand over against God, as independent entities. This view 
is not very different from that of the Siddhantin, who empha¬ 
sises that, though souls do not lose their individuality, so that 
they still continue to be separate entities, yet they have 
something in common with God, so that He is said to be 
immanent in them and yet transcendent. The Bhedavadin, 
however, making an unfortunate choice of analogies, 72 renders 
his position ambiguous, if not ridiculous, so that the Siddhantin 
finds that theory to be very different from his own. But if 
one could get back of these imperfect expressions, one would 
find really not much difference between the two. The 
Siddhantin, while pointing out that in mukti God and soul are 
different entities, at the same time emphasises the points of 
identity between God and souls, 
o 

Sivasamavada Saiva . 

The Sivasamavada, as its name indicates, maintains that 
the soul in mukti becomes the equal of God, and can perform 
the functions of creating, preserving and destroying the 
world. 73 According to the Siddhantin, the soul even in the 

72. Snk. Statement of Bhedavadin. lines 1-5. 

°73. Snk. Statement of Sivasamavada. lines 10-15, 

9 32 
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released state when it has all its powers restored to it, is not 
on a par with God, and hence cannot perform His offices. 

Sivasankrantavada. 

According to this system, mukti consists in the qualities 
of God coming over and attaching themselves to the soul. 
This is opposed to the Siddhanta position that even when, in 
mukti, the soul attains its maximum capacities, it is not on a 
par with God, so that it does not, for instance, have the divine 
attributes of independent omniscience and omnipotence. 

Isvara-avikara-vada. 

Of all the schools considered so far, the Isvara-avikara- 
vada conceives of mukti very much along the lines of the 
Siddhantin’s conception of it. The soul on casting off its 
impurity attains the feet of Siva, and is happy as weary 
travellers reaching the cool shade of trees, are filled with 
happy thoughts. 74 The Siddhantin, however, branching off 
into petty criticisms of views where the Isvara-avikara-vadin 
owing to inaccuracies of expression commits himself, fails to 
see the points that he has in common with this school of 
thought. 

Sivadvaita. 

Sivadvaita or Nimitta-karana-parinamavada is a monistic 
system which maintains that the whole world is only a 
transformation of Siva, 75 who is pure intelligence. ^he 
Siddhantin examines this theory from the follotving stand¬ 
points : 

i. the causal concept; ii. purpose of creation ; iii* cit 
not accounting for acit. 

Causes are of three kinds, namely, material, instrumental and 
efficient; and if Siva is the only cause of the world, He cannot 

74. Snk., isvara-avikara-vada. lines 10-13. * 

75. Ibid., Nimitta-karana-parinama-vada. line 1. m 
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be all the three causes ; hence, He can produce no effects. If 
God is the only reality, then on what ground is the purpose 
o? the universe to be explained ? Souls are not supposed to 
exist, so that the world cannot be said to exist for their sake. 
If it be for the sake of God, this view overthrows the concep¬ 
tion of God as self-sufficient. If it be in vain, God ranks with 
the foolish whose activities are purposeless. If God is pure 
intelligence, the material world cannot arise from Him. 

These innermost schools differ from the Siddhantin in 
their concept of mukti which they regard as the state in which 
the released soul becomes the equal of God, whereas the 
Siddhantin thinks of the future kingdom as consisting of Siva, 
who is the king, and the souls, who are the subjects. Apart 
from this difference, however, it will be noted that there are 
many important points of contact between these schools and 
the Siddhanta. But these points of agreement are not ad¬ 
mitted by the Siddhantin, who concentrates wholly on the 
points of difference. 

In thus noting the divergences, to the exclusion of other 
considerations, he fails also to discern how at times the difficult 
problems arising from his own assumptions lead him to incline 
towards the Advaita position against which he revolts. In 
fact, the very contradictions of his system lead him to identify 
himself entirely with the Advaita position. Regarding the 
points raised, viz., how cit can become acit, how the one can 
become many, and how the jiva can be Brahman, these two 
schools of thought hold opposite views. But the Siddhantin’s 
answers to these problems are by no means consistent ; and if 
he should strive for consistency, he would be imperceptibly 
led isito upholding the very Advaita position from which he 
would zealously differentiate his doctrine. He creates between 
God, who is defined as cit, and the world, defined as acit, a 
vast gulf of contrariness of nature. But when faced with the 
inevitable consequences of the creation of such a cleavage, the 
Siddhantin makes his ineffectual attempt at bridging the gulf 
b^ means of cit-sakti. In essaying to unite the entities of cit 
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and acit by means of the link, cit-sakti, he is taken unawares 
by even more discreteness ; if he should try to overcome this 
by the method of introducing connecting links, he would find 
himself up against even more discreteness. And the only way 
out of the difficulty for him seems to be to re-trace his steps 
so as to avoid creating between God and the world an in¬ 
surmountable cleavage brought into being by the sharp 
distinctions of cit and acit. 

The Siddhantin criticises the Mayavadin’s attempt to find 
a common basis for his plurality. This, however, is just what 
the Siddhantin also tries to accomplish, though in a much less 
obvious way. The vast plurality of souls and of worlds, has 
a common basis in God since it is actuated by His cit- 
sakti. As the vowel “ a ” ( ,jy ) is indispensable to every 
other letter of the alphabet, so is God the central reality of 
all other realities. So both by means of a monism of events 
and by means of an indwelling presence, he seeks to embrace 
the diversity of his system in a unity, and in doing so, leans 
towards the Advaita position. 

The further point, divergence between the jiva and the 
supreme being, is also found to involve contradictions, the 
removal of which again lands the Siddhantin in the Advaita 
position with which he refuses to ally himself. Should the 
jiva be not non-different from Brahman, but an integral entity 
over against the supreme being, then the irreconcilable posi¬ 
tions of a God, who is omnipotent, and of the soul endowed 
with a free will, create a deadlock. To avoid what the 
Siddhantin considers the more serious of the ^alternatives, 
which is that of deposing God from the status of an omnipotent 
being, he deprives the soul of more and more of its initiative 
until it is reduced to a plaything in the hands of God* In 
this process of giving God the power that would make Him 
omnipotent, the Siddhantin labours at a task involving the 
two-fold consequences of reducing the soul to an appearance, 
and of exalting God to the Absolute, the very cardinal tenets 
of Advaitism ! _ 
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